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PREFACE 


THE PRIVILEGE of participating in teacher education is accom- 
panied by the responsibility for guidance of those who are entering into 
the first stages of teacher preparation. It is at this pristine career frontier 
that the teacher candidate needs and deserves proper vocational guid- 
ance. This book is an attempt to give a guidance orientation to teaching 
as a career in the more encompassing discipline of Education. 

This is an introductory text to teaching in the larger field of Edu- 
cation, It is focused on the college student who is at the crossroads 
of vocational development as a choice and vocational development at 
the entry preparation stage. In any profession, and particularly in teach- 
ing, where one’s career commitments have such powerful affect and 
effect on one’s self and on others, there is need for careful consideration 
of the implications of this decision. A guidance approach with focus on 
the student permits a more meaningful introduction to Education and 
teaching than a highly impersonalized didactic text. The survey and 
study in depth need to come as further steps in the long process of 
becoming a teacher. 

This book has resulted from personal experiences with a variety of 
approaches to the first course in teacher preparation, The material 
worked for us. We hope that it will be useful to many students and 
instructors in that critically important course—the first course in teacher 
education. 

Herman J. Peters 
Collins W. Burnett 


Gail F. Farwell 
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Education—The Challenge to Teachers 


1. How may we illustrate the importance of formal education? 

2. What are the differences among education, training, schooling, 
and teaching? 

3. What are the outer dimensions of the challenge to education? 

4. What are the inner dimensions of the challenge to education? 

5. What are some general factors in developing a career interest 
in accepting the challenge of education? 


An Awakening 


Time and time again students have come to teachers and 
counselors to ask, “What is education?” “What is teaching like?” “Do 
you think that I am suited for teaching?” “What do you study in a 
teacher education program?” Recently Russ came to one of us, as his 
counselor, to seek information on these important questions. Russ was 
a sophomore in the College of Liberal Arts. He had a B average, was a 
fraternity man, and engaged in many university activities. In addition 
to the above questions, he asked, “Will I receive a liberal education 
if I study to become a teacher?” “What is meant by all these headlines 
for and against education?” “Will I be challenged?” To give Russ the 
intellectual perspective he needed for a clearer picture of the challenge 
to education, his counselor began by suggesting that there are three 
different ways of looking at the matter. To be sure, there are more than 
three ways of looking at the challenge to education. However, his 
counselor thought that by citing a poem, presenting a vignette of a real- 
life high school boy, and then suggesting some hard-nosed intellectual 
application to education, Russ might be given an initial impetus which 
would thrust him into a career of teaching or at least a careful study 
of a career in education. 
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The poem and brief portrait would serve as a backdrop for a closer 
examination of the changing culture and some of the issues in education. 
Both of these reflect the challenge to educators in the latter half of the 
twentieth century. The intent here is to point out the challenge — not 
to analyze it. The poem the counselor used was: 


An Old Man’s Thought of School 
(For the inauguration of a Public School, Camden, New Jersey, 1874) 


An Old man’s thought of school, 
An Old man gathering youthful memories and blooms that 
youth itself cannot. 


Now only do I know you, 
O fair auroral skies —O morning dew upon the grass! 


And these I see, these sparkling eyes, 

These stores of mystic meaning, these young lives, 
Building, equipping like a fleet of ships, immortal ships, 
Soon to sail out over the measureless seas, 

On the soul’s voyage. 


Only a lot of boys and girls? 
Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 
Only a public school? 


Ah more, infinitely more; 

(As George Fox rais’d his warning cry, “Is it this pile of 
brick and mortar, 
these dead floors, windows, rails, you call the church? 

Why this is not the church at all — the church is living, ever 
living souls.” ) 


And you America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future, good or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look, the teacher and the school.’ 


— WALT WHITMAN 


Together we studied the poem and its emphasis on the school. Russ 
exclaimed, “Gee, it really sets you thinking.” Then after some more 


1 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass, as reproduced in The Poetry and Prose of 
Walt Whitman, Louis Untermeyer (ed.) (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1949, 
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discussion, he said, “But how does it really affect an individual?” I told 
him some of the highlights of the case of Clyde, how teachers helped 
to change his life, and how school helped to make the person that Clyde 
was now becoming. 


Portrait of Clyde 


Through the biographies and autobiographies of famous people 
who were connected with teaching, one gains an understanding of the 
profession —its duties and rewards. And, through the lives of most 
ordinary students, one gains an appreciation of the importance of teach- 
ing. Clyde was an example of this. This brief portrait of Clyde, therefore, 
might serve to offer some insight into teaching. 

Clyde, 17, and a 1961 senior, was thinking about school, about edu- 
cation, about a career. Through the eleventh grade, he had been achiev- 
ing nearly a B average in his high school career. 

His home life was that of the lower socio-economic group. His 
mother and dad worked at distant plants on irregular schedules. Clyde’s 
neighborhood buddies were little interested in school. Clyde liked school. 
For him there developed a conflict. He could not feel free to display his 
real interests with his buddies, and their sense of adventure was dis- 
appointing to him. 

As the senior counselor studied the guidance records of the next 
year’s seniors, she noticed Clyde’s academic potential and his under- 
achieving performance. At the same time the counselor was beginning 
a course in guidance at State University. At the appropriate time of 
the course, she offered to bring a “eallive” high school boy to class — if 
he would come. 

Clyde was more than delighted to come. This was the beginning of 
Clyde’s learning to know his teachers, his counselors, and a professor 
at State University. All through that eventful year, he had many dis- 
cussions with his counselor and the university professor, on history and 
on becoming a teacher. He read more, he achieved better grades, he 
seemed to develop a zest for life. At last report he was applying for 
admission to a college of education to become a history teacher. 

His buddies, though at first they taunted and rebuked him, gradually 
showed their admiration for him. “At long last,” Clyde reported near 
the end of the school year, “one of the gang said that he sure wished 
he was going to college.” 

For Clyde the challenge of education was hidden by the conflict in 
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him between neighborhood and school. For his teachers the challenge 
was to show him the pathway to a better life, without upsetting his peer 
acceptance. 

Several days later, Russ appeared promptly before his conference 
with the counselor. Almost before they could be seated, Russ said, 


n— Full life 


Educatior 


Routine job—Mediocre existence 


Figure 1. The Choice—Clyde’s, Russ’, yours. 


“What is meant by ‘Introduction to the Study of Education’ (course 
title at this university)?” Then he asked, “And what are some of the first 
ideas about which I should be thinking?” ‘The counselor said, “Russ, 
perhaps it will help if I attempt to answer your question as I do in the 
first two or three lectures in the course in Teacher Education.” 


An Intellectual Journey into Education 


What is meant by the title of this text, “Introduction to 
Teaching and the Study of Education?” First, it means a leading into, 
a first meeting, a getting acquainted with education as a professional 
field. As in any introduction, we will learn much about selected aspects 
of the topic, while at other times our learning will be about one or two 
introductory items. 

“Study of” is important to us, because it means that we will study 
education much as a scientist studies a machine, gravity, an animal, or 
a chemical. In other words, it is similar to the study of scientific phe- 
nomena, as if we were standing in a strategic spot and studying the 
explosion of an atom bomb or a rocket in the air. Of course, there will 
be times when we will try to go to the center of the topic just as the 
scientist ventures to the center of his experimental problem. Education, 
and teaching in particular, are our topics for study. What does educa- 
tion mean? What does it include? How does one become educated? 
What is teaching? How does it fulfill the goals of education? In other 
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words, we shall study education just as we would study accounting 
systems, child development, American diplomacy, aerodynamics, inter- 
continental ballistics, Shakespeare, or the philosophy of man. Although 
you have become acquainted with the practice of education through 
elementary and senior high school, you will want to take an intellectual 
look at school, including the theory and underlying foundations for 
education. 


The theory of education springs from a prior question, What is 
education for? The final answer is produced in the matrix of the 
culture, The ultimates, the great allegiances, are born of the people’s 


way of life, that is, of the culture. Some men rise above them, but the 
deepest loyalties of most men are stereotyped in them by the climate 
of opinion, beliefs, and values of the people. The design of educa- 
tion, therefore, must start with a theory of man living in society and 
molded by his culture. Hence, it begins with the great concepts 
which are the keys to the life of that culture.” 


In this book you will have the opportunity to think through your 
career in teaching on the basis of your values, abilities, and career in- 
formation about teaching. What are your values, interests, preferences 
in life? Because a teacher must understand himself before trying to 
understand others, you as a future teacher will be encouraged to learn 
about your interests and abilities. Also, you should consider the meaning 
of education and the role which the school plays in the educative 
process. The challenge is before you. But first, let us examine more 
deeply our Chapter topic: Challenges facing education as a discipline of 
study and you as a prospective teacher. But before that, let us answer this 
question: What is education? 


The Definition of Education 


Education is learning to exploit one’s potentialities. Education 
is the sum total of man’s experiences into a oneness — you — sometimes 
called your personality. Keep in mind education is an ongoing process: 
it goes on within you continuously. The effect of education may not be 
perceptible immediately; however, the accretion of experience soon 
makes for a noticeable change. This point, the imperceptibility of the 
phases involved in becoming an educated person, is emphasized because 


2 Harold Rugg, The Teacher of Teachers (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), 
yess 
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you are planning to be at the focus of formal education by being a 
teacher. As a teacher, you may think that only dramatic or immediately 
observable changes are education. However, the matter would be clearer 
if you kept in mind the fact that the physical growth of a child or 
adolescent is not discernible immediately, yet it too is an ongoing 
process. 

Education — man’s becoming a man—is similar. Just as physical 
growth reaches a peak, so education may reach a peak — and what a 
tragedy if either is reached before the opportunity for optimum maxi- 
mum development. Of course, education is reflected in social growth as 
that phase of our development which is determined by the culture in 
which we live. Education has been defined by others in many ways. 
Whitehead states: 


What education has to impart is an intimate sense for the power 
of ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for the structure of ideas, to- 
gether with a particular body of knowledge which has peculiar refer- 
ence to the life of the being possessing it. 


In discussing definitions of education Mayer indicates differences which 
exist in the points of view of such men as Plato, Horace Mann, and 
John Dewey. He concludes his discussion with the statement: “. . . We 
should regard education as a process leading to the enlightenment of 
mankind.”* For our purposes, education may be defined as the liberation 
of man’s potential. Through his learning how to behave in a way that is 
productive to himself and society he exalts his dignity as a human being. 
This definition is really the theme of the remainder of the chapter. 
Therefore, in the next.paragraph let us attempt to distinguish educa- 
tion from training, schooling, and teaching. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Education differs from training in that education includes the total 
development of the person; training focuses on specific habits and skills 
necessary for the accomplishment of a particular job. Training may not 
have the liberating effects of education. Training may be a necessary 
prerequisite to further education, but, alone, training is not sufficient 
for the maximum development of the individual. 


* Frederick Mayer, A History of Educational Thought (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1960), p. 11. 
3 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: Macmillan & 


Co., 1929), P- 23- 
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EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 


Often the terms education and schooling are used as if they were 
synonymous. However, schooling is one important part of education — 
the formal part. Education includes the informal as well as the formal 
aspects of living. The informal opportunities for learning are present in 
many situations of one’s daily living: talking to one’s parents, watching 
television, attending an evening lecture, a Sunday sermon, a “gab fest” 
with one’s peers. Many times the educational influence of these in- 
formally organized learning experiences are more influential than some 
of the routine learning experiences in school. 

Schooling, if it is significant, should affect the interpretation which 
one gives to other educative experiences. To a very large degree it is the 
teacher in the classroom who opens up vistas for learning during the 
many hours of other educative influences on the pupil. The subject 
matter of the school must blend into a meaningful pattern for the 
effective education of the person. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING 
Teaching is concerned with doing something for an individual which 
will result in something done to the individual. Education is what takes 
place within the individual. Teaching in school is formal action to bring 
about a greater opportunity for the student’s becoming educated. Teach- 
ing is society’s way of insuring that the young will be alerted to the 
cultural heritage as a base for continuing and improving the culture. 
In your undergraduate work, you will use some of the fundamental 
processes of becoming educated which you have learned by having 
been taught. In turn, as a teacher you will be teaching boys and girls 
to become educated by their learning to use the following processes: 


1. The educated person expresses values — what he wants person- 


ally. 

2. The educated person formulates purposes — what he wants to 
go after. 
The educated person sees gaps between what he wants and what 


3: 
there is. 
4. The educated person sets forth hypotheses — courses of action 


which might be helpful in getting what he wants. 

The educated person explores resources — what he might have 

to work with. 

6. The educated person selects hypotheses and resources — what he 
judges to be useful. 


wi 
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7. The educated person organizes hypotheses, resources, and activi- 
ties in courses of action. 

8. The educated person foresees problems — the difficulties which 
stand in the way of fulfilling his plan. 

9. The educated person sees alternatives throughout — alternative 
values, alternative purposes, alternative procedures. 

10. The educated person senses relationship of each of the above- 
named aspects to each other; i.e, he maintains “functional” 
consistency.* 


To think about the above processes in terms of schooling and be- 
coming an educated person involves further thinking about the goals 
of teaching and the importance of formal education. 


The Importance of Formal Education 


Formal education is society’s insurance program to assist each 
individual to become his best possible self for both his and society's 
benefit. Knowledge is the gateway to a full life. Herbert Spencer wrote 
in 1861: 


How to live? — that is the essential question for us. Not how to 
live in a mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The 
general problem which comprehends every special problem is — the 
right ruling of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. 
In what way to treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; in 
what way to manage our affairs; in what way to bring up a family; 
in what way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilize all those 
sources of happiness which nature supplies — how to use all our facul- 
ties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others—how to live 
completely? And this being the great thing needful for us to learn, 
is, by consequence, the great thing which education has to teach. 
To prepare us for complete living is the function which education 
has to discharge; and the only rational mode of judging of any educa- 
tional course is, to judge in what degree it discharges such func- 
tion... 5 


If the individual is to realize his fullest potential, there must be a 
development of the abilities which are in him. In order for the indi- 
vidual to lead a richer life, society has instituted a formalized system 
of education — our school system. The enormous knowledge of the past 
can be passed on to today’s generation through a well-organized pro- 


* Based on Committee Report on Planning (Purposes of Education) (Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1938). (Mimeographed and unpublished). 

5 Herbert Spencer, Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical (London: Watts 
and Company, 1905). p. 16 


Figure 2. Teaching content or subject matter is an important 
phase of formal education. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 


Ohio.] 


gram of education. In the United States the people have supported the 
public school system as the chief method for organizing formal educa- 
tion. 

The job of formal education has been to continue our democratic 
heritage and at the same time make necessary improvements in it. There 
is disagreement among citizens and professional educators as to the 
specific phases, parts, and methods of our heritage which should be 
passed on to children and youth. Examples of this disagreement are the 


views presented below. 


a. Educators do things that the public wants in order to get the 


the support of the public. 
b. They do little to explain to the public why it should not want 


the things it does. 
c. What belongs in education is what helps the student to learn 


to think for himself, to form an independent judgment, and to take 
his part as a responsible citizen. 
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d. Unprecedented leisure has become accessible to the American 
citizen. Yet one of the principle aims of education is to educate the 
citizen to work for a living. It does not educate him at all in the 
right use of leisure time. 

e. The doctrine of adaptation or adjustment has permeated our 
educational system. This doctrine explicitly excludes any consider- 
ation of standards, The adjustment must take place whether the 
environment is good or bad. Any educational system based on this 
theory must ultimately become a system without values.“ 


Another noted educator has placed emphasis on the development of 
the material which boys and girls are to learn in terms of the contem- 
porary culture. Some of his many ideas are reflected in the following 
statements: 


1, In the first place, this social theory of education is in harmony 
with the imperatives of educational practice. In spite of present 
cultural changes, no advocate of universalism in education has been 

. bold enough to contend that the children of the United States 
should be nurtured in the Chinese language, or that the children of 
China should be nurtured in the English language, or that the chil- 
dren of these two countries should be educated in a new world lan- 
guage. In other words, in the case of such basic interests as language 
and literature, it is generally recognized that stubborn historical 
factors make it both necessary and desirable that the program of the 
school be rooted in the cultural heritage of actual human groups. 

2. The school begins to die both emotionally and intellectually 
whenever it thus becomes imprisoned in an inherited curriculum and 
begins to turn its back on the society that it was organized to serve." 


A complete discussion of these points of view would involve many 
chapters of analysis. However, at this point in your career, we merely 
wish to introduce you to the fact that there are varieties of ideas on the 
purposes and nature of formal education. You will want to be alert to 
this as you move through this book and through other courses. You 
will evolve a point of view that is your own as you become an “appren- 
tice” teacher and later a “master” teacher. 


DEMAND FROM THE LARGER COMMUNITY 


wuar are the demands on education and educators from our 
local community to the larger world community? Some of the forces 


6 Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Education in a Democratic Society (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), pp. 12-25. 

7John L. Childs, Education and Morals (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950), Chapter 2. 
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operating on one’s education in a school system will here be discussed. 
You may wish to develop for yourself each of these topics by addi- 
tional reading and/or class discussion. 


Heritage 


The American people have placed major responsibility on the 
schools to help shape the child and adolescent. It is through the schools 
that the people wish to have their cultural values transmitted. It is 
through the formal education program that our schools provide many 
varied opportunities for the pupils to learn of the development of our 
democratic way of life. The historical bases of our contemporary way of 
life are considered necessary for a continuity of our heritage, Thus, the 
teacher’s job always reflects this concern for emphasizing our heritage. 


A nation which develops education widely, involving many of its 
citizens and all of its future citizens in its program, has provided 
itself with an assurance that it will not stand still, that its life will 
almost certainly improve. And this is so even when the purpose of 
education is admittedly to maintain the status quo. Ideas beget ideas; 
they stir the imagination of those who entertain them. Whenever 
we permit the examination of some ideas, we open the possibility 
that ideas which hold no permit will confront the thinker and ask to 
be heard. It is no accident that parents in small and private ways 
withhold some ideas from their children, being fearful that if cer- 
tain implications come into view the children will go on to specu- 
late about ideas the parents would like to hold back for a later 
day, if not forever. Nor is it an accident that organizations and 
institutions behave identically, on a large scale, and publicly. But 
over the long haul the censor fights a losing battle.* 


As in no other country, the United States has developed a heritage 
which includes the proposition that an educated citizenry is our best 
protection of our way of life. If we are to reap the fullness of living, 
we must minimize ignorance. This is the challenge of teaching. 


There has never been a time during my life when the need for 
good teachers was so great. The hazard of ignorance has increased as 
we have become more industrialized, more mechanized, and as we are 
brought into forcible contact with foreign ways, methods, ideologies, 
and cultures. 

We had a sixth grade population at the time of World War I and 


8 H, Gordon Hullfish, “Educating in a Democracy,” reprinted from The Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors, 421, No. 2, Summer 1955, P- 
256. 
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a ninth grade population by the time World War II came. Per- 
haps by now we are a tenth or eleventh grade population. 

Are we then gaining on ignorance? I doubt it, for in the words 
of the distinguished Nicholas Murray Butler, “Each morning there 
are more things to be ignorant of”? 


Changes in Ways of Living 


As we turn toward the fourth quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we note that man is faced with problems no longer earthbound but 
rather which are extended to the universe and all that lies beyond in the 
just recently penetrated cosmos. Our satellites, as the pride of this 
country, must reflect the long-term results of better schools and top-notch 
teaching. 

The development of scientific and technological instruments for 
more leisure living have also given us economic and social problems. 
The gadget, the automobile, the television, the automatic this and that 
have had an impact on our ways of living. In the midst of plenty we 
have poverty. In the midst of democracy’s greatest experiment, we have 
abuse and flagrant violation of freedom. Not all men are truly free. 
Formal school with the home and church have a deepening responsi- 
bility in meeting these challenges. Much thought is needed on how one 
is educated to behave in this fastmoving world in which so little 
physical labor is required of us. 


Specialized schools and curricula are appearing or anticipated in 
response to the demand for technically trained personnel. Very 
specific tailoring of local education to local needs is being suggested. 
For example, The University of Tennessee studies suggest that edu- 
cational programs may need redesigning in order to prepare youth for 
the industrial expansion which is changing the Tennessee employ- 
ment picture. Emphasis should be placed upon industrial and busi- 
ness education for a skilled labor force is essential to economic and 
industrial growth. School curricula should be revised to include, for 
example, mechanics, electricity, plastics, and other subjects fitted to 
local industry. 


Some of the major problems will be more carefully delineated on 
the following pages. 
Changes in our ways of living are stated by Raymond Callahan, who 


® Henry H. Hill, “Removing Ignorance is a Challenge,” in D. Louis Sharpe (ed.) 
Why Teach? (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957), P- 97- 
10 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, The States Report, 
Washington, D.C., p. 55. 
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writes of the combination of circumstances which have worked to make 
America a highly individualistic society. They are: 
a. The nature of democracy which makes the individual the center 
of value. 
b. The influence of the frontier before the country became urbanized. 
c. The influence of free enterprise, capitalistic, profit-motive system 
based on competition. 
d. The natural wealth of America and the opportunities for ac- 
cumulating wealth." 


Militarism and Efforts for Peace 


Late in 1957, the Soviet Union launched the space object, 
Sputnik I. This was the first man-made satellite to revolve around the 
earth. This historic event reawakened the world to problems of mili- 
tarism, peace, science, and education. The intensity of the struggle 
to achieve dominance in outer space continues between the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies. Which way of life will eventu- 
ally gain supremacy is basically a matter of education. No greater 
challenge to education exists in the latter half of the twentieth century 
than the survival of freedom for man. 

In spite of all man’s efforts for peace, wars have been more regular 
than ancient man would have predicted. From the beginning of the 
twentieth century to the present, militarism has reached into every 
family. Consequently, education after high school might now be con- 
sidered in terms of current military demands. We must educate for 
survival — as a means of keeping the peace. All other efforts for peace 
seem so far to have been but an intermission in a long drama of 
personal and national survival. The classroom has truly become our first 
line of defense. 


Other Cultural Changes 
THE PROBLEM OF MOBILITY 


The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth was con- 
cerned with the mobility problem. The observation of “rootlessness” 
in children was noticeable. Various states reported their alertness to 
the problem of mobility. The Indiana staff focused on the need for 
roots, absent from a mobile family. New Jersey representatives ex- 
pressed apprehension over the discrepancy between child and com- 


11 Raymond E. Callahan, An Introduction to Education in American Society 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), pp. 158-159- 
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munity when strangeness was the key factor. New Mexico participants 
considered the readiness for children to adapt to the shifting experi- 
ence, Kansas members raised the question of the new dimensions of 
communication, time and space, and the resultant impact on children 
and youth. Oregon conferees pointed out that some children were un- 
able to deal successfully with ever-occurting new situations. The re- 
markable mobility of the American people is a challenge to our educa- 
tional system. What is the role of the school in a mobile population? 
How do children differ in learning under these conditions? 

There have been other cultural changes with their reflections in edu- 
cation, More young people are marrying at an earlier age. More youth 
are going to college. The status of women has been changing until the 
chivalrous courtesies extended to women have all but disappeared. 
More women are entering careers other than homemaking. The rise of 
suburban living has changed the face of cities as well as farms. 


SUBURBIA AND URBANIZATION 


The New Jersey Committee of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth stated that: 


Old and customary approaches to education, health, sanitation, 
welfare, law enforcement, recreation, transportation and taxation 
no longer fit the situation. . . . The multiplicity of these communi- 
ties, each of which tends to maintain distinctiveness, is a divisive 
force in the larger society. . . . 

The new suburbia population differs in many ways from the old 
ethnic and cultural traits of the old cities. The oneness of each suburbia 
creates a challenge for teachers to assist the children and youth in 
these centers in understanding that the greatness of America has come 
through diversity, 

Children and youth now make up one of the largest and most im- 
portant parts of the population, and they present a challenge to edu- 
tion. Will our schools be adequate to give each of these children a 
fine education? The future depends on the kind and quality of our school- 
ing for the many children in school and for those approaching school 
age. According to the “1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth”: 

In the country as a whole, children under 10 numbered 21.2 
million in 1940 and made up 16 per cent of the population. By 


1950, children of this age increased to 29.6 million and constituted 
20 per cent of the population. As of 1957, youngsters under 10 totaled 


12 Op. cit., pp. 49-50- 
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37.1 million and constituted 22 per cent of the total population of 
the country. Thus, between 1940 and 1950 children under 10 years of 
age increased by 4o per cent; and between 1950 and 1957 by an 
additional 25 per cent. In the short span of 17 years since 1940 
children under 10 years of age in the United States have increased 
75 per centi? 
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Figure 3. More people are living in the suburbs than formerly. 


In 1850 about 85 per cent of our total population lived in rural areas; hardly 
more than 5 per cent lived in cities of 100,000 or more. By 1900 the rural popula- 
tion represented only 6o per cent and the big cities nearly 19 per cent of the total. 
And by 1950, only 36 per cent of our people were liying in rural areas while 29 per 
cent were in big cities. 

Recently the urban areas themselves haye undergone a change. The cities are 
not growing as fast as their suburbs. In 1956 some 97.5 million people, or about 
59 per cent of our total population, were living in 168 standard metropolitan areas, 
These include at least one city of 50,000, perhaps other smaller cities, and their 
suburbs, In 1940, more than three-fifths of the population of metropolitan areas 
lived in the central city; by 1956 the proportion had dropped to just over half. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1956 the subúrbs grew nearly three times as fast as the population 
of the entire United States and over six times as fast as the central cities. In some 
areas there has been an actual net loss of population in the core city. 


These and many other factors are what constitute the challenge to 
education. In other courses, you will study in detail many of these 
changes. As you relate them to teaching as a career, the challenge will 
take on a personal meaning. 


DEMANDS IN SOCIETY 

Issues which present a challenge to teachers 
The number and kinds of issues which affect the school systems of 
the United States vary in intensity from place to place. However, there 
are a number of issues in the contemporary picture which serve as a 


18 Ibid., p. 27. 
14 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, Children in a Chang- 


ing World, Washington, D. C., p. 8. 
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challenge to every educator. The resolution of these issues is crucial 
to continued effectiveness of the public-school system, The challenge 
of these issues will be before teachers in the next few years. 


How can discipline be improved in the schools? 
Many parents, teachers, and critics of public schools believe that lax 
discipline in the schools is detrimental. Some charge that ineffective 
learning, juvenile delinquency, and a general decline in the respect 
for our schools may be attributed in large measure to poor discipline 
of students. 

The defenders of current educational practices maintain that the 
behavioral patterns of pupils and the handling of discipline are sup- 
ported by educational and psychological research, The proponents of 
modem day school discipline practices point out the necessity for other 
social agencies in helping children to develop proper habits of be- 
having. The home, church, city government, and community members 
have a definite and strong effect on how children behave, 


Good behavior must be learned. A rational being learns best by 
reasoning. External controls are necessary with immature individuals, 
but the teacher works patiently toward the child's development of 
internal control, Many teachers appear to avoid disciplinary problems 
by simple classroom control.** 


What is your thinking on this problem? 


What should be the education of gifted or bright children? 
Many critics of modem schools contend that teachers tend to gear 
instruction to the average. Thus, the dull cannot comprehend and are 
lost, but more importantly the gifted child comprehends so rapidly 
that he soon becomes bored. 

There is much discussion about the democratic emphasis on instruc: 
tion for a heterogencous group of pupils versus a homogericous group of 
gifted children. There is wide variation in the literature as to what 
constitutes giftedness. Some have used an intelligence quotient score of 
110 and above as a criterion for giftedness, and other authorities have 
used 120, 125, or 140 scores. Some investigators have emphasized gifted- 
ness in physical traits, social traits, and emotional traits. But the usual 
criterion is the degree of the child's ability to lcam verbally. 

The major work programs for gifted children in Cleveland, Ohio 

13 National Education Awociation. Research Division, “Ten Criticisms of Public 
Education,” Rewerch Bulletin 35, No. 4, December 1957, p- 155- 
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schools began many years ago, Other programs for the gifted are in 
Portland, Oregon; Canton, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; Long Beach, 
California, and Columbus, Ohio. 
Many public schools have shown genuine concern for special 
education for the gifted. The recent intemational crisis has acceler- 


ated concern for human resources and emphasized a need for early 
identification, training, and utilization of gifted minds.'* j: 


What is the problem of instruction in foreign languages? 

Many of those who contest the contemporary education program of 
the public schools believe that there is a weakness in the foreign lan- 
guage instructional progam. Many critics also charge the schools with 
instructional weakness in all of the so-called hard or basic subjects, i.e, 
mathematics and science, Some people believe that there has boen 
such a deemphasis on learning foreign languages that instruction in 
this area is disappearing from the public school, 

Many critics contend that there is not the proper guidance of pupils 
in alerting them to the needs and uses of foreign languages, Little seems 
to be done to emphasize to the potentially able student of languages 
the use of language in (1) vocational opportunities, (2) cultural ex 
periences, (3) world-wide peace programs, and (4) advanced graduate 
school programs, 

Public school people that the ms of foreign languages 
now offered kn a feet number of secondary schools ave not edequste 
to meet the national need and that the number of students enrolled 
in foreign language study has decreased in per cent over the years," 
What is your reaction to this issue in modern education? 

‘Two issues will be considered in greater detail to acquaint the reader 
with the intricacies involved in cach. ‘The issues of moral and spiritual 
values and that of racial integration present themselves to the world 
as the face of America. What do you recommend for the democratic 
solution of these difficult questions? 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 
Another current problem on the educational front is the place of religion 
in the public schools, There is an increased concem over the role of 
religion in education, but confusion exists as to what the relationship 
should be. This problem, like some of the others presented in this 


» Ibid, 
w Thad, pe as. 
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chapter, is controversial. The Supreme Court Decision of 1962 on a 
school prayer is illustrative of the complexity of this problem. 


Historical Background 
The school curriculum during colonial times contained many references 
to religion and to the Bible. Schools existed to serve the church. The 
three R’s were Reading, ’Riting, and Religion. Later, when schools be- 
came secularized, religion was dropped and arithmetic (’Rithmetic) 
was substituted for the third R. 

Gradually as the population increased and religious standards be- 
came diverse, the education of the children within each religious com- 
munity became a serious financial problem for the various religious 
faiths. This condition led to providing a nonsectarian religious instruc- 
tion, which helped to initiate the process of separating church and 
state. 

The formal separation of church and state took place with the 
adoption of the First Amendment to the Constitution, which stated 
that Congress “shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Individual states con- 
tinued financial support of religious groups for educational purposes 
until 1833, when Massachusetts stopped state support for Congrega- 
tional churches. 


Relationship of Religion to Education 

There are two questions which need to be considered on the relation- 
ship of religion to education. Why is there a concern about relating 
religion to education? And, what is the relationship between religion 
and education? Critics in recent years have pointed out that since the 
secularization of the schools, religion has been left out completely, and 
schools have become “Godless institutions.” These critics, which in- 
clude Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, say that our present school pro- 
gram is undemocratic in that moral, ethical, and spiritual values which 
are essential to a democracy have been weakened. The alarming in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency since World War II is cited as evidence. 

Another reason for the concern over relating religion to education 
developed from the famous case of McCollum v. Board of Education 
of Champaign, Illinois, which involved the principle of released-time 
programs of religious instruction. The United States Supreme Court, in 
its decision on the case in 1948, ruled that such programs were uncon- 
stitutional. This decision, rendered by the highest court in the nation, 
brought the entire problem of the relationship of religion to education 
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into sharp focus. Some schools dropped released-time programs of re- 
ligious instructions. In other instances, school boards went to the ex- 
treme of removing all references to religion of a direct or indirect nature 
from the school program. 

Citizens and professional school people still raise questions about 
the relationship of religion to education. It is a fact that the decision 
made in reference to the McCollum case concerned only programs of 
released time for religious instruction. The Supreme Court did not say 
that religion could not be related to the public school program; religion 
as an academic subject can be taught. But it is religion as sectarian 
indoctrination, or as ecclesiastical encroachment on the schools, which 
is not legal. 

Two major ways have been proposed for relating religion to educa- 
tion. The first of these is the plan for released time for religious instruc- 
tion, referred to in connection with the McCollum case. This plan 
was first tried in Gary, Indiana in 1913, by Superintendent of Schools 
Wirt. The plan provides that those students who wish can attend 
classes of religious education under sectarian sponsorship and during 
school hours. Some of the arguments in favor of this plan are that it 
(1) provides character education, (2) promotes interfaith cooperation, 
and (3) provides a way to increase the holding power of churches and 
enables them to acquire new recruits. Arguments against this plan are 
that it (1) is illegal, (2) imposes on the time and energy of teachers 
to record attendance and help with registration and discipline, and (3) 
promotes intolerance and fragments any group feeling in the school. 

The second plan, which has been sponsored by the American Col- 
lege of Education Committee on Religious Education, has urged that 
schools deal objectively with religious information and that religion 
needs to be taught in the schools. This approach seems to be a reason- 
able one provided it is understood that schools are only one agency — 
home and church are others —to do this job. It should also be recog- 
nized that psychologically, concepts about moral and ethical behavior 
cannot be taught as easily as history, mathematics, and science. Re- 
ligious concepts and understanding have to be worked out by the 
individual in terms of his own experiences, values, goals, and personal 
integration. This need for an individualized approach in presenting 
religious concepts emphasizes the importance of providing, in schools, 
a favorable psychological atmosphere through an adequate curriculum, 
understanding teachers, and a strong guidance program. 

There is strong support for the idea of promoting religious literacy 
in schools. Religious concepts of a nonsectarian nature can be developed 
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Figure 4. Learning knows no boundaries of race, religion, or 
creed, [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio.] 


through art, history, literature, and geography. Children can learn to 
accept and respect others with different religious beliefs. Moral and 
spiritual values, such as cooperation, respect for others’ opinions, and 
respect for others’ property, can be taught in day-to-day class activities. 


SEGREGATION 
Segregation in the public schools has been and still is a controversial 
issue, Local communities, both in the North and the South, have not 
accepted desegregation, and certainly many Southern school districts 
are some distance away from integration. 


Social Problem 
Segregation in the schools is only one part of a larger social problem, 
and in the South this social problem includes political and economic 
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ones. This was true even at the outbreak of the Civil War. Although 
the South has long been sensitive to social injustice to Negroes, South- 
ern whites have persisted in segregating Negroes because of the fear 
of their becoming powerful enough to gain political control. 
Segregation in the North too has been a social problem. Many 
residential areas, by means of restrictive covenants and similar devices, 
have shut out Negroes. Few, if any, Negroes are members of pre- 
dominantly white church congregations. Sororities and fraternities at 
the college level exclude Negroes, except for those Societies which are 
specifically designated as Negro social organizations. And, some pro- 
fessional organizations are restricted to those of Aryan or Nordic descent. 


Historical Background 

Historically the struggle over segregation in education dates back to 
1849, when the Supreme Court of Massachusetts ruled that a Negro, 
Sarah Roberts, was not entitled to attend a school nearest her home 
this purposiveness becomes central there develops a unity and stability 
but had to go to an all-Negro school some distance away.’® It is a mat- 
ter of record, in a recently published private journal, that a Negro was 
hired to teach from 1856-58 in Epes Grammar School in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts.!° (This fascinating account of an intelligent and talented young 
Negro woman relates how her hatred of discrimination almost drove 
her to the point of renouncing her national heritage and her belief in 
God.) Then in 1896, in the case of Plessey v. Ferguson, which involved 
the right of a man with one-eighth Negro blood to travel in nonsegre- 
gated fashion on trains in Louisiana, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that Louisiana could enforce segregation on trains.?° In the court 
decision reference was made to the fact that separate schools exist for 
Negroes and whites. This idea of ‘separate but equal’ was more of a 
slogan than a reality, because Negroes had been getting only about half 
as much money for schools as the whites, but it persisted until the next 
legal landmark was reached. 


Recent Developments 
Three recent developments have called attention to segregation in the 
schools. On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States 


18 Segregation and the Schools, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 209, (New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1954). 

1° The Journal of Charlotte Forten, ed. Ray Allen Billington (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1953). 

20 Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 209, loc. cit. 
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issued its momentous decision that segregation by race in public schools 
was illegal. It is interesting to note that at the beginning of 1954 17 
states and the District of Columbia had racial segregation by law. This 
decision of the Supreme Court póints out that schools function in 
two ways—as an instrument of the state and as an agent of parents 
whose children are in schools.** 

The second development should be placed side by side with the 
Supreme Court’s decision in order to understand more clearly the im- 
portance of desegregation. World War II caused us to realize that our 
most valuable resource is manpower, which was at the time seriously 
limited because many potential technical, skilled, and semiskilled 
workers could not be used to their best ability due to their lack of 
education. Negroes, poor mountain whites, Puerto Ricans, and other 
minority groups had not had the opportunity to contribute their poten- 
tial to society because of inadequate education. 

A third development calling attention to segregation is an inter- 
national one. Since World War II, the world community has been 
watching to see what we do about the Negro problem in our schools. Is 
our democracy real or not? 

What will the future be of desegregating our schools? It will be a 
slow, gradual process. Desegregation is not a solution, only the legal 
basis on which to work out a solution. It is really a community problem, 
and it will have to be worked out on that basis. Desegregation is re- 
quired in some communities such as Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 
Atlantic City. In others such as Phoenix, Carlsbad, and Tucson it is 
permitted. In some cases, desegregation has been accomplished quickly; 
in others, the evolution is still continuing. The theory of interposition 
(right of an individual state to interpose its sovereignty over the Fed- 
eral government) has been recalled from Civil War usage. In some 
sections of the South private schools have been established for white 
children. 

Regardless of resistance in some areas to the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion the trend seems to be toward integration. Like other social changes 
which are evolutionary in nature and require time, integration will 
probably be accepted. 

The five problems which have been discussed in this chapter are 
by no means the only problems in education today, but they are repre- 


*1 Jasper J. Valenti, Paul A. Woelfel, and James O’Shaughnessey, “A Double 
Revolution? The Supreme Court’s Desegregation Decision,” Harvard Educational 
Review, 24, No. 1, Winter 1955, pp. 3-12. 
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sentative of them. All of these problems have a common denominator, 
namely, the need for citizens and schools to work together in deter- 
mining the best solutions for the future. This cooperative approach is 
the hope in a democracy where schools are an important social agency 
in providing for the continuation of an intelligent, responsible citizenry. 

Young people who are considering the teaching profession as a voca- 
tional choice need to know about and to understand these problems. 
The teacher’s job tomorrow will reflect the wisdom or the shortsighted- 
ness which is brought to bear on these problems today. 

There are many other issues for the prospective teacher as he moves 
through his undergraduate program into the field of teaching. There 
are the matters of control of public school policy; education for all 
boys and girls; promotional practices; the quality of education; prepara- 
tion for advanced education; the financing of schools; and the purposes 
of education. These topics might serve as guideposts as you pursue your 
program of becoming a teacher, 


DEMANDS FROM WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL 


As there are demands on our educational system, so there are 
challenges to education which arise from within the individual him- 
self, As we have stated before, it is for you to relate the information to 
yourself personally as you prepare to be a teacher. 


Indiyidual’s Maximum Development 


In every individual there is an unrelenting drive toward ma- 
turity. The satisfactions from living will be greater as the individual 
rises toward his maximum development. With encouragement and op- 
portunities, each individual searches for that level of development which 
will make life an enriching experience. If thwarted, the individual seeks 
the lowest level of development for existence rather than the highest 
one for optimum living. Formal education becomes for each individual 
the avenue for discovering and using his abilities for maximum satis- 
faction to himself and to the society in which he lives. 


Changing Personality 


Each individual develops a personality for adult living. Each 
individual goes through a number of intermixed psychological processes 
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in growing up. (See Chapter 5.) It is in these processes that we find 
the core of the developing personality — the boy or girl who is becoming 
educated. 


Contribution to Society 


In a democracy, each individual is encouraged to reach his 
maximum development for optimum productivity. If the individual 
wishes to reap the benefits of the freedom of a democratic country, 
then the individual should make his contributions to the society. This 
contribution can be facilitated under the guidance of an expert teacher 
who is well-versed in his subject matter and understands how boys and 
girls learn. 

The challenge takes on new proportions as more children go to 
school for a longer number of years. (See Fig. 5) 


How Does One Become Educated? 
HOME 


It is in the home that the child first gains an image of the adult he is 
to become. If the home life is rich in encouragement, attitudes of 
wholesome living, and experiences for learning, then a solid foundation 
is laid for formal education, If the home life is negligent in its share 
of developing a base for education, then the child comes to school with 
flimsy support and is confused as to the proper direction for becoming 
a contributing member of our society. The parent plants in the child 
the need for an image of the teacher. 


CHURCH 


With the home, the church gives a philosophical and ethical orienta- 
tion to life. These form a framework for learning and using the subject 
matter and sound experiences gained in school. If the church does 
not assist the child in examining the good life, then the classroom pupil 
~ is shortchanged as he tries to find a framework for learning in his public- 
school setting. 


SCHOOLTEACHER 


With the bases of education adequately secured, the greatest challenge 
to a pupil’s education lies in the quality of his teachers, The teacher 
sparks the challenge for learning. Through the teacher the child con- 
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solidates the developing image of the kind of adult he is to become. 
The teacher assists the pupil to be a searcher for the truth. The teacher 
is the gatekeeper of the fields of learning. 


PERCENT OF POPULATION ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 
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Figure 5. The general level of education. 


The general level of education is an important element in the well-being of a 
people, and this level, as measured by school attendance, has been rising in the 
United States since the beginning of the century, By 1950, over 95% of children 6 
to 15 years old, and 74% of those 16 or 17, were enrolled in school. These per- 
centages have increased slightly since 1950, and, in addition, there has been a marked 
increase in the proportions of persons 18 to 29 attending school or college. 

In 1957 about 7.6 million persons in the United States were college graduates, 
almost 2 million more than in 1950; and 1 out of 10 persons 25 to 34 years old had 
completed 4 years or more of college, compared with 1 out of 15 persons 35 years 
of age or older. 


The teacher has this advantage over most other persons in the 
world; he is expected to be concerned with the truth and nothing 
but the truth, and for its own sake. When a teacher is in a room 
with his students, and it is only then that he is truly a teacher, both 
he and they are contemplating a third thing, the subject, which is 
so much more important than they are that it can exist by itself, 
and would do so even if they were elsewhere or had not been born. 

This is a precious advantage and a priceless privilege. The teacher 
not only can be disinterested; he is supposed to be, he is even paid 
to be. And if he is not paid well, then conclusions may be drawn 
about a society that does not value truth as highly as it might. 
Perhaps it values truth so highly that it does not believe it can be 
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paid for, and so makes the salary nominal. However that may be, the 
teacher meanwhile has his own reward. — He does not have to invent 
reasons why the world should buy his article; he does not have to 
juggle and cajole, to act a part, to shade or trim the truth as he in 
his own mind sees it. His own mind is what he is responsible for 
making clear to others, at the same time, of course, that he is en- 
couraging the others to make theirs clear.” 


Bases for Your Interest in Education 


Now let us think through the bases for one’s interest in edu- 
cation, in particular, one’s interest in helping others learn. The first 
opportunity for learning is in the parent-child relationship. Other 
sources of interest in learning are in the community in which you live, 
in your curiosity, and in a particular field of learning. 


PARENT-CHILD 


Your interest in education 
may have arisen from any of 
these major fountains of in- 
terest. One’s interest in for- 
mal education is enhanced 
by his parent relationships 
if the parent is actively and 
constructively interested in 
the schools. The parents set 
the stage for interest or 
disinterest in our public 
schools. They set the foun- 


Career Development 


Outlets for Yourself—Expression 


Your Primary and Secondary Needs As a Person 


Your Values 


Your Experiences—Your Learnings: Subject Matter 


Your More Immediate Community 


The Larger Universe in Which You Live 


Beginning with Your Learning Experiences with Your Parents 


dations for entering a career. 
Your foundations for career 


a Gonin og anaes Figure 6. Foundations for career develop- 
in Fig. 3. ment. 


PATRON — SOCIETY 


Parents with school children form the broad base of support for our 
formal education system. However, there are those who do not have 
children, or do not have children in public schools, who actively seek 
the improvement of our public education system. 


23 Mark Van Doren, “Seekers After Truth,” in D. Louis Sharpe (ed.) Why 
Teach? (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957), p. 229. 
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EDUCATOR — YOUR VALUES 


As you, the beginning student in education, have come through the 
schools, you have for various reasons developed a profound interest in 
education. In other words, you value as very important the process of 
developing as a person through formal education. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SUBJECT MATTER 


If some part or parts of the wide, wide world excite your intellectual 
curiosity, then you have one very necessary attribute for becoming a 
successful teacher. It is with and through subject matter that the teacher 
assists a boy or girl to become fully educated. Which subject interests 
you? Which subject reflects not only your interest but your ability to 
comprehend? 


BECOMING A TEACHER — IN PARTICULAR, A CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER 


The challenge of education to you may have been based in part on some 
of the factors discussed in this chapter. In addition, you may be in- 
terested in meeting the challenge of becoming a classroom teacher 
because of very personal reasons. You will probably want to examine 
your reasons in the light of the chapters that follow, for your majot 
career decision — teaching — which will affect many lives. As a start in 
examining your interest and as a base for becoming a teacher, you may 
wish to study the following questionnaire. 


SUMMARY 


Students as well as the general public are awakening to the 
challenge to and of education. There is difficulty in defining and limit- 
ing the sphere of education as a discipline of study. Education includes 
informal as well as formal phases of learning. The latter has been iden- 
tified as schooling. The marks of the educated person are based on 
a foundation of intellectual development. 

The challenges to education come from the changes in cultural 
conditions, Suburbia, technological advances, mobility, militarism, and 
the space age persist as problems to be reckoned with in planning edu- 
cation programs. 

Some of the specific issues which present a challenge to teachers 
are discipline, foreign language teaching, moral and spiritual education, 
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A Self-Rating Scale for Determining Fitness for Teaching 


Never Seldom Sometimes Often Always 


I. Leadership Ability 


1. Have you served as leader in student 
groups, i.e., have you held an office, taken 
part in programs, or led discussions? 

2. Do your fellow students respect your 
opinions? 

3. Do they regard you as a leader? 

4, Do your fellow students ask you for 
help and advice? 

5. Do you sense how others feel, i.e., 
whether they approve certain proposals or 
like or dislike certain persons? 

6. Do you try to make others happy by 
listening to what they say and by being 
friendly, courteous, and helpful? 

7. Do you succeed in getting others to 
follow your suggestions without creating 
friction or ill will? 


Il. Health and Physical Fitness 


1. Do you have good health? 

2. Do you have lots of vitality? Can you 
stand to do hard physical tasks or nerve- 
racking work? 

3. Can you engage in activities which 
others in your group customarily do? 

4, Do you gve others the impression that 
you are physically fit, well-groomed, and 
attractive in personal appearance? 

5. Do you keep cheerful and even-tem- 
pered even when tired or ill? 


Ill. Good Scholarship 


1. Have you maintained a better-than- 
average record in high school? 

2. Are you interested in the subjects you 
have taken or are taking in high school? 

3. Do you enjoy studying and find it 
easy to concentrate when you do study? 

4. Do you express your ideas well be- 
fore a class or public group? 

5, Is it easy for you to explain things so 
that others can understand and follow your 
directions? 
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A Self-Rating Scale for Determining Fitness for Teaching (Contd.) 


Never 


Seldom Sometimes 


Often Always 


IV. Intellectual Traits and Abilities 


1. Are school subjects easy for you? 

2. Do you spend time finding out more 
about a topic discussed in class or covered 
in an assignment? 

3. Do you read books or magazine 
articles on current topics? 

4. Do you like to work out ideas “on 
your own”? 

5. Do you suggest new ideas or plans 
which can be carried out by school groups? 


V. Emotional Stability 


1. Are you an even-tempered, cheerful, 
happy sort of person? 

2. Can you “take it” without getting 
angry or upset? 

3. Do you keep from worrying and feel- 
ing depressed? 

4. Are you naturally patient with and 
tolerant of others? 

5. Are you objectively critical of your- 
self? 

6. Do you see the humorous side of 
everyday happenings even when you your- 
self are involved? 


VI. Social Aspirations 


1, Are you interested in the problems 
other people meet, and do you want to 
help them solve them? 

2. Are you interested in finding ways by 
which you can help improve human living? 

3. Do you like people—especially chil- 
dren? 

4. Do you set high social standards for 
yourself and seek to reach and maintain 
these standards? 

5. Do you cooperate readily with other 
people in socially desirable activities? 

6. Are you willing to make sacrifices 
and endure inconveniences to reach a goal 
you consider worthwhile? 


Source: E. E. Samuelson ef al., You'd Like Teaching (Seattle, Washington: Craftsman Press, 
1946), pp. 31-35. Materials prepared and published, and permission for use granted, by Cen- 


tral Washington College of Education. 
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and desegregation. Each teacher must decide whether he has the neces- 
sary drive (motivation) to become a learned man dedicated to the 
education of children. Thus, the primary purpose of this book is to 
introduce you to the excitement which is yours if you will meet the 
challenges to teachers in the 1960’s and 1970's. 
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PROJECTS a Herrera 
. List some of the challenges to aida in your home community. 
2. Analyze cultural changes which affect education in your state. 
. Survey students, professors and the public to determine their attitudes 
toward education. : 
4. Interview several elementary and high School teachers on the question, 
“What are the challenges in beiing’a teacher?” 
. Review critically a book on teaching. 
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FILMS 


Pop Rings the Bell. 21 min. B & W. National School Service Institute. 


The fight of an administrator to convince community leaders that educa- 
tion is a worth-while investment. Illustrates the role education plays in 
preparing future leaders. 


What Greater Gift? 29 min. Color. NEA. 


A high school girl observes the activities of teachers in trying to decide 
whether to go into teaching. Trends in education methods and philosophy 
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are explained by showing classroom scenes and the girl’s discussions with 
adults. 


Right Angle. 28 min. Color or B & W. NEA. 


A newspaper reporter looks at the school. After his investigation he 
concludes that the school is a positive force in the development of the indi- 
vidual and society. i 
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Preparation for Teaching 


1. What are the elements of formal preparations for teaching? 

2. What activities that you have experienced outside the class- 
toom have contributed most to your preparation for teaching? 

3. What is your understanding of the importance of varied human 
relationships in preparation for teaching? 

4. How sure are you of your choice of teaching as a career, and 
what was the basis for your choice? 

5. What are five of the most significant events that have con- 
tributed to your background for teaching? 


HE individual facing the challenge of education pre- 

sented by the current American scene will find it neces- 
sary to answer questions. These questions will pertain to education as a 
field of study, education as a professional commitment, the scope of 
teacher responsibility, and the teacher as an educational worker. 

The educational scene, as well as the occupation of teacher, is 
subject to varied and’ fluctuating feelings and attitudes. Some people 
look at schools and colleges through rose-colored glasses and see no 
faults. Others look at teachers, their work, and their setting with a 
jaundiced eye believing that what is being done can’t possibly be called 
education. Some supporters of the educational scene envisage the 
schools and colleges as the hope of our society; some opponents believe 
the schools and colleges have gone astray and are leading youth into 
an abyss. People choosing teaching as their life’s work should not ap- 
proach their preparation without envisaging the many facets of this 
occupation. Deciding one’s life work is frequently difficult; it should 
not be taken lightly. If one critically analyzes the daily living of most 
individuals, most families, most neighborhoods, it can be safely con- 
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cluded that work is a way of life; maybe teaching should be your way 
of life. 


PREPARING FOR ENTRY 


Prior to entering an occupational area many things occur 
which have an effect on the person making the choice. Today, there are 
many choices available, Should he enter teaching? Should he become an 
engineer? Should he join the army? Should he go into business with 
his father? Should he take over the farm? As he proceeds along the 
path of maturation he must make decisions. How mature a decision 
can he make? 

One does not mature overnight. Some people never acquire ma- 
turity. The mature person is an individual who knows himself, can 
see the situations and persons around him with insight, and can face 
decision-making with assurance and confidence. This mature person 
is capable of adjusting to an ever-changing series of wants because he 
possesses a central core of rapport with the world about him and can 
incorporate new experiences and intrusions (without disruption of a 
well-balanced and harmonious course for living). He is in harmony 
with himself and the world forces at play in his life. Chapter 4 will deal 
in much greater detail with the issue of self-knowledge and self-under- 
standing and why this is desirable for each person. Self-awareness is a 
key concept in studying our resources for making a choice of a career. 
The choice of teaching is no exception. 

With the choice of a life’s work before us, certain aspects of the 
phenomenon of maturity become paramount. The act of choosing any- 
thing (an aspect of maturity) as important as a career requires maturity. 
One does not choose a career only; one develops a career and develops 
in a career, One cannot choose a career solely on the basis of immature 
exuberance without looking at the realities of the daily adult life and 
how they are affected by the career. The choice of a career is not just 
an immediate decision; a career is a developmental process beginning 
early in life and progressing on through adulthood with ultimate culmi- 
nation in retirement. It takes time to achieve a meaningful career and 
involves real commitment to purposive planning and execution. When 
this purposiveness becomes central there develops a unity and stability 
about one’s person that characterizes maturity. This is true regardless 
of the chosen field. We bring to our work the dignity and worthiness 


of our lives. 
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When one makes the original choice of this life’s work many modi- 
fications may ultimately develop. This is why choosing a career is but 
the first step; developing a career is the life’s work. When the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles list thousands of different jobs, it is unlikely that 
the first choice or first job exploration will necessarily be “the one.” 
However, it will assist in the seasoning process, enhancing maturity and 
making possible an ultimately effective solution. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to assist in drawing attention to various features which 
may contribute to helping you answer the question. Are my reasons for 
choosing teaching based on realism, scrutiny, and mature decision- 
making? 

You may have thought of many occupational possibilities in the 
past and you may even now be thinking of them. These may well 
broaden your base for deciding whether teaching should be your ulti- 
mate choice. It is to be hoped that wanderings over the occupational 
map have broadened your vision. For many individuals these tangential 
strivings perform valuable exploratory and orienting functions. People 
approach teaching as a career early or late, rationally or irrationally, 
and sometimes by chance. 


The Reasoned or Rationalized Choice 


Choosing a career, being the first step in career development, 
is crucial. Some individuals rationalize their way through decisions. For 
example some individuals rationalize the purchase of a new automobile 
by saying that the old bus needs new tires, its brakes need to be lined, it 
isn’t using oil yet but “never can tell,” and so on. Similarly, some people 
rationalize a choice of college or career solely for emotional reasons. An 
individual may decide on a university to study teaching simply because 
Sue is going to that university for the same reason. “I’m not sure I want 
to teach, but being with Sue and sharing her experiences is so important 
to me that I’ll forget other elements.” 

Often one rationalizes one’s choices without realizing it. Through 
rationalization one eventually sees only the favorable aspects of a choice 
and ignores the unfavorable. One arrives at the stage where decisions 
are made without serious consideration being given to both sides of 
the matter. 

The reasoned choice calls upon the chooser to think reflectively. 
Weighing advantages and disadvantages of a career is crucially impor- 
tant if sound decision-making is to result. Besides an understanding of 
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the career under study and a knowledge of your own needs and abilities, 
it is a help to understand your own problem-solving method. The 
quality of your method affects the quality of your decision. Some of us, 
for instance, tend to place more importance on the background of a 
problem and fail to give due emphasis to the problem itself. 

Sometimes sound reflective thinking about our own abilities, the 
characteristics of a career, and the preparation necessary for entry and 
progression in an occupation may require the assistance of others. This 
is one way to minmize the possibility of emotional bias causing an ir- 
rational choice. A reasoned choice is based on sound facts and con- 
siderable reflection on the implications of the various elements of a 
career. 

Perhaps a look at Dave might illustrate some of the above points. 
Dave had a high school background that seemed fairly good for a teach- 
ing career. He had high grades in all areas except math. He had been 
active in the camera club and had even taken several honors at local 
photography contests. Dave felt that this would be a help in working 
out projects for 4th and sth graders. Most of all Dave had been very 
close to a nephew for several years, and because he liked him so much, 
he was convinced he liked all children. On the basis of these very positive 
experiences with his nephew, Dave decided on elementary teaching as 
a career. His years at college went well, and he seemed in many ways 
to be an outstanding student. The experiences in a small, upper middle- 
class classroom during his supervised teaching period seemed, if not 
perfect, at least satisfactory. Yet at the end of two years of teaching, 
Dave left the field. Why? He had failed to recognize many things about 
himself when he made his original choice. First of all, he had very little 
patience with anyone who was not quick, bright, and conscientious. 
His nephew had been all three. Secondly he could not seem to accept, 
no matter how hard he tried, children who were dirty and poorly 
dressed and who seemed not to care whether they met his standards of 
dress and courtesy. His two long years of teaching were filled with anger 
and frustration, impatience at the children’s slowness to change and his 
own inability to put up with these things. Dave had known this about 
himself in high school, but he did not want to admit they were im- 
portant. He left them out completely when he considered his career. 

Was your choosing to teach a reasoned decision? If not, you still 
have time to think through the adequacy of your decision to study 
professional education. The best should teach. And those that teach 
should see the role of the teacher in a meaningful, forthright way. The 
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teacher has the unique opportunity to challenge the young in assessing 
the strength and frailties of the past and to create a tomorrow that far 
exceeds anything envisioned by the man of yesteryear. Teaching is a 
complex and demanding profession. Choose wisely. There is still time 
for reflective thought on the question, “Is the life of a teacher for me?” 
It is better to give reasoned consideration to this question now than 
to invest several more years in professional education and forever won- 
der if you chose wisely. 


An Early or Late Choice 


Many parents become concerned when.their ninth grade son 
cannot decide on a career. Some people look aghast if a college freshman 
cannot state with a firm commitment, “I am going to be this or that.” 
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People choose to become teachers over a wide range of time, from 
childhood to adulthood. Some people maintain that their decision to 
enter teaching was formed in elementary school. College professors 
find that some people decide to enter teaching when they are graduate 
students. In fact there are some critics of teacher preparation programs 
who believe that the decision to enter teaching and the specific prepara- 
tion for the teaching career should come after the prospective candidate 
has been through a liberal arts degree program. 

For some individuals the force behind the choice of teaching lies 
with a significant teacher in their own lives. This individual may be 
present early or late in one’s own academic career. If the choice is based 
on the emotional tie with the “significant teacher” this may result in 
some choice other than a reasoned choice. For a reasoned choice the 
prospective teacher should also look critically at many other factors: 
his past performance in various subjects, his performance on standardized 
tests, information gathered from interviews with many teachers (and 
workers in many other fields too), information from pamphlet and 
book materials describing all aspects of teaching and what is expected 
of a teacher. 

Some other factors influencing an early or late choice stem from 
other circumstances. At The Ohio State University students committed 
to teaching declare their commitment to education as entering fresh- 
men; at the University of Wisconsin students committed to teaching 
must first attain a 2.5 grade point average in the College of Letters and 
Sciences before they are eligible to enroll in course work in the School 
of Education. These factors may determine whether one makes an 
early or late choice. The college curriculum itself is likely to be in- 
fluential in the decision to become a teacher. This is particularly true 
when we think of secondary-school or college teaching. The incentive 
to teach often arises out of an interest in a particular field: literature, 
psychology, mathematics, chemistry, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Some young people never think of teaching as a career until after 
attending college. Then they decide that college teaching offers the 
possibility of an exciting career. 

Argument runs rampant regarding early or late decision. What is 
appropriate for one individual is not necessarily appropriate for another. 
There appear to be some patterns, however. The freshman year in 
college, the junior year in college, and the year following college gradua- 
tion appear to be years in which students are more likely to choose 
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teaching careers. Of any twelve experienced teachers, chosen on a 
random basis, you would probably find twelve different pattems of 
career selection. To say that an early choice is better than a late choice 
or vice versa is to present generalizations that deny the uniqueness of 
individuals and their patterns for maturing. The time element in 
choosing a teaching career is far less important than the way in which 
the choice is made. 


A Chance Choice 


Interviews with teachers indicate that some are in their present 
occupation purely by chance. They can’t identify specific forces which 
led to their entry. Recently a college instructor, working on his doctorate, 
told one of the authors, “It just seemed the thing to do. I couldn’t 
think of anything else, so I decided to teach.” 

Counselor: “You're saying it was purely by accident that you became 
a teacher.” 

Instructor: “Yes. I was in Letters and Science College majoring in 
sociology, and about the only use for it that seemed open to me was 
teaching, so I.took a teaching assistantship and got a master’s degree. 
Then this instructorship.” 

Counselor: “You couldn’t see any other use for your studies in 
sociology other than to teach.” 

Instructor: “That’s right. The only explanation I can offer for my 
being a teacher is that I went to college because my folks expected me 
to. Oh, I wanted to go to college. I got an advisor and signed up for 
some courses. Of the required courses I studied in L&S, I liked sociology 
best. So this became my major. Well, I graduated and had to go to 
work, and here I am a teacher and am contemplating a Ph.D.” 

Counselor: “It sounds as though you're enthusiastic about teaching 
in the field of sociology.” 

Instructor: “It’s great, but if anyone had told me five years ago, or 
even two years ago, I was destined to be a teacher I’d have told them 
they were crazy.” 

This excerpt of a counseling interview dramatically illustrates a 
chance entry into teaching. Some people find their career niche by 
chance and are happy, productive workers. Chance entry can pay 
dividends; still, a look at responsibilities, possibilities, and relationships 
in a career from a reasoned position enables one to have greater under- 
standing of what lies ahead. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A TEACHER 


UNDER whatever circumstances one decides on teaching as a 
career, whether his choice is early or late, rational or accidental, the 
maturing features of the college years weigh heavily on personal growth 
and professional competency. There are relatively few teaching posi- 
tions in schools, colleges, and universities that do not require at least 
the bachelor’s degree. The higher one strives on the professional ladder 
the more likely the Doctor of Philosophy or the Doctor of Education 
degree will be required. 


Formal Education of the Teacher 


There are two aspects of teaching that must be considered 
when we consider the formal education of the teacher. The first of these 
is the situation where certification is required. This refers to teaching 
jobs in the elementary and secondary schools, and also teacher prepara- 
tion areas in colleges and universities. (Your education teacher in col- 
lege probably has a teacher preparation background.) The second 
situation is the college, university, or industrial-business setting which 
does not view formal pedagogical preparation as a necessary ingredient 
for the tasks ahead. For example the teacher or professor of college 
English and literature courses does not generally have to acquire any 
degree or preparation in the field of education. He does, however, have 
to have degrees in English and literature. 

The formal education of the high school years should develop a 
high proficiency in the art of communication, whether it be writing, 
speaking, listening, or reading. The communication arts are most es- 
sential for success at the college level. The prospective teacher can 
expect to employ these communication arts extensively in his own 
study and in assisting pupils who will come under his direction. There 
are many who emphasize the “college preparatory” or “academic” 
curriculum for those aspiring to teaching careers. Included here are 
the science, mathematics, social studies, and foreign language courses. 
You may have studied music, industrial arts, business, home economics, 
agriculture, or some other subject area. This makes you no less qualified 
for preparing to enter a teaching career, particularly if your decision- 
making process has included some of these areas as potential areas of 
specialization. You undoubtedly have studied communication arts, 
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social studies, literature, some science, and mathematics as a part of 
the required studies in high school. 

Some findings from the Eight-Year Study! emphasized that the 
specific high school curriculum was not as much of a deciding factor 
in college success as the command of basic skills, good study habits, a 
reasoned goal, and motivation to perform the tasks included in the 
college experience. This is not to say that a person seeking a career in 
the field of mathematics should not have a good base in high school 
mathematics. Good guidance and counseling practices should be utilized 
in assessing one’s performances in many areas. School counselors and 
teachers should help pupils gain a grasp of their strengths and weak- 
nesses. Motivation should be fostered through selection of a field of 
study and a knowledge of all facets of this study. As indicated before it 
may be teachers and counselors at any level (junior high, senior high, 
or college) who will provide this assistance. 

Investigation of various career areas will reveal what kind of training 
and/or experience is best. If the necessary background has been ac- 
quired in high school, well and good. If not, there will be opportunity 
to build a reservoir of experiences while you are enrolled in college. 

The formal education experience in college will vary somewhat 
from college to college. However, the course work you will follow in- 
cludes general education courses, your major teaching courses, and your 
work in professional education. The pattern of studies for one’s general 
education varies. At Michigan State University all students enroll in 
the University College regardless of their major field of study. Here 
this course work includes fifteen hours of work in each of four areas: 
communication skills, the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
physical and biological sciences. At the University of Wisconsin the 
student must satisfy the basic requirements of the College of Letters 
and Sciences if he is to be awarded an undergraduate degree. The areas 
to be satisfied are English, foreign languages, American history and 
Institutions, and an optional course in the social studies, the humanities, 
or the natural sciences. In this latter group, at least two and sometimes 
three of the areas must be satisfied, depending upon the degree being 
studied for. At The Ohio State University similar requirements through 
the College of Arts and Sciences must be satisfied. In smaller colleges, 
separate schools may not exist, but through various departments a gen- 
eral education requirement will have to be satisfied. 


1 Wilford Aiken, The Story of the Eight-Year Study (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941). 
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The next consideration is the area of specialization. Each teacher 
has an area of concentration in which he majors; he may also have what 
is known as a minor area of study. It is in these areas that he will 
ultimately provide instruction to others. The course work requirement 
varies with the area of concentration, the institution, and certification 
requirements where the teacher is considering teaching at compulsory 
school ages. As a prospective teacher you will find the information 
needed in planning a program of studies in college catalogs, the bulletin 
of certification requirements published by state departments of public 
instruction, and in career monographs on teaching. A word of caution 
is in order. If you are working for teacher certification don’t assume 
that the requirements of one state are the same for all states. Currently 
there are few reciprocal agreements on certification among the states. 
Investigate carefully the expectations of the state in which you hope 
to establish your professional life. 

There are many teaching fields of concentration — majors in specific 
subject areas, e.g. English. Your field should be selected in terms of 
your interest, your achievement and performance, and your desire to 
help others study in this area. Supply and demand in each area varies 
with locale, with time, and with the social and economic scene. During 
the past several years there has been great demand for elementary 
teachers. This was precipitated by the expanded birth rate of the 1940's 
and 1950's. These youngsters are now entering high school and soon will 
be entering college. Too, there has been no decline in the birth rate. 
Soon these citizens will be marrying and having their own children. A 
critical look at population statistics and a projection of these to the 
educational scene reveal a demand for teachers at all levels, both im- 
mediate and long-range. 

A teaching field at the college level is based fundamentally on course 
work experiences, research in that area, and interest. Entry into college 
teaching does not require professional education course work in many 
instances. As a person preparing to become a teacher you should know 
that most college teachers hold advanced degrees, either the master’s 
or doctorate. More will be said about this in later chapters. 

The study area of professional education that is required, if you 
choose a teaching level which requires certification, includes course work 
in the psychology of human development, learning, and personality; 
studies in instructional procedures and supervised teaching experience; 
and the study of the institutional setting and its relation to society. This 
aspect of the curriculum is implemented through the collegiate setting 
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and is planned in cooperation with the state certification board and the 
state department of public instruction. 

There are many specifics regarding the formal aspects of teacher 
preparation which must be adapted to the locale in which you study and 
in which you will work. It is suggested that you write a project paper 
on the topic of your teaching interest. Go to career monographs, college 
catalogs, and certification brochures for aid. Talk with persons engaged 
in the teaching area of your choice. Observe some teachers in action, 
and question them about some of the things you witnessed. Most 
teachers are dedicated people who have chosen to help others in their 
learning. They will be as interested in this endeavor as in providing 
instruction in their subject. When a teacher makes this contribution 
to you he is performing a guidance function, which is one important as- 
pect of his work. 


Informal Activities 


So far this discussion has centered on the formal aspects of 
preparation for teaching. There have been many other influences which 
have an impact on your becoming a teacher. Some of these experiences 
were gained in your home; others in your immediate community. The 
school is a very important influence on every prospective teacher in 
other ways than formal course work experience. 

The academic view of a teacher’s education sets forth the formal 
steps of his preparation. An overemphasis on the academic may lead 
to a limited view of all the forces influential in considering preparation 
for teaching. There are emotional, physical and social experiences ac- 
quired that are very important. A quite important concept to be empha- 
sized throughout this‘ book is the teacher’s person. 

The “at home” experiences of the prospective teacher are of con- 
siderable importance. Here we must consider the home experience 
prior to college and those during college. A person’s education is en- 
hanced in settings other than the formal institution, and the home sets 
the base for many of the attitudes and values one adheres to. If one 
only hears the “liberal arts” viewpoint expressed at home, there can be 
considerable coloring of one’s notions toward vocational courses. One 
can be supportive of the parental position in various degrees or react 
in opposition to these values. Some parents have much to say in a posi- 
tive way about teachers and schools. They view schooling as a privilege 
and an experience which offers great possibilities for their young. These 
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parents provide newspapers, magazines, books, and travel experiences 
which nurture personal properties associated with basic skills, feelings, 
and factual content. The home that provides a variety of interpersonal 
relationships is establishing personal experience that assists one in pre- 
paring for teaching. The teacher invariably confronts groups, yet an 
unquestioned fact is the individuality of each person composing the 
group. The teacher, who is also a unique person among the people of 
this group, has to observe and react to others through eyes that are 
conditioned by his own personal experience, which are therefore selective 
perceptions. If some experiences nurture the concept of uniqueness and 
at the same time the necessity for limits, the prospective teacher has a 
potential base for establishing a classroom situation directed toward 
fostering positive adjusting and maturing. 

In early childhood, Nick began to develop attitudes toward other 
people (as individuals and in general) and ways of thinking of himself. 
His position in the family, the middle child of three, the attitudes of 
his mother and father, and the family’s status in the community largely 
defined his outlook. Nick’s father was a tool and die worker with many 
years experience. Each summer the family shared their vacation through 
trips to various sections of the United States. The mother had been 
the village librarian. The home abounded in reading materials. Nick’s 
older brother had followed in Dad’s footsteps. Nick was encouraged to 
make his own choice. Nick is an industrial arts teacher in a public 
school. The report of Nick’s counselor revealed the influence of the 
father’s occupation in deciding on industrial arts, but it also revealed 
the home experiences that were contributing to the selection of teach- 
ing —varied human relationships, encouragement in school tasks, and 
positive attitudes toward teachers and schools; and a release of his own 
energies in suitable ways of his choosing were influential. 

It wasn’t these things alone, however. Nick had some work experience 
in adolescence that contributed to his becoming a teacher. Work experi- 
ence, along with other experience, contribute to the gaining of insight 
into oneself. The exploratory experiences of adolescence provide one 
with notions of the appropriateness of an area of work; however, more 
than this one learns responsibility and the capacity for adjusting to other 
persons. Through work experience one learns how to allocate one’s time, 
what it is like to eam money, and what it means to learn things for 
which grades are not given. Through this medium Nick was growing in 
his understanding of the world, the world of people with whom he came 
in contact. He developed an increasing knowledge of the whole world 
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—the world he read about in the paper and saw on television and heard 
about on radio, Nick gained in understanding partly as a result of formal 
education and partly as a by-product of time spent in the home and at 
work and in extracurricular activities. 

The prospective teacher has additional opportunity for work experi- 
ence that will contribute to becoming a teacher. As an adult with some 
college experience new work opportunities open. The student that is 
questioning the appropriateness of his choice may enter a quite diverse 
occupational area. This can serve several purposes: (1) provide explora- 
tion for possible selection of a new study area; (2) make his mind firm 
on the subject of teaching, without further questioning the appropriate- 
ness of the choice; or (3) cause continued questioning and further 
exploration. The student, sure of his choice of teaching, may now find 
camp counseling, work in community agencies, or instructional responsi- 
bilities in a recreation program open to him. Through these, or alterna- 
tives, the prospective teacher has an opportunity to observe individuals 
in learning situations and to become aware of additional variables in the 
teaching-learning process. 

‘The typical American classroom group of twenty-five or more young- 
sters displays wide individual differences in intellectual potential and 
course work attainment, but it also reveals wide differences in social and 
economic background, motivation, and life experience, If the teacher 
is to do justice to each individual student, the demands on his adroit- 
ness in human relationships and his knowledge of the world scene are 
great. Work experience of various kinds provides the prospective teacher 
with a backdrop for better understanding. The demands on his sensi- 
tivity, tact, patience, and ingenuity are endless. 

‘The extracurricular activities of school provide a different setting 
than the formal classroom for experiences contributing to preparation 
for teaching. Again personal relationships enter the picture. Most of 
these experiences are voluntary in nature and establish a different frame- 
work for gaining skills, developing self-knowledge, and perceiving others. 
Nick’s experience as a high school football player and a member of the 
student council will demonstrate several points, 

Nick was not a husky boy in his early high school years, yet he 
craved to be a high school football player. During his first year in high 
school he was cut from the squad after two weeks. He told his counselor, 
“This is breaking my heart. I’d like to crawl in a hole and not come 
out.” Nick was helped to get over this experience, and he played left 
halfback on an intramural team. Nick had a good season, and was en- 
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couraged to try for the team next year. During his sophomore year Nick 
played on the “scrubs.” The main assignment for the scrubs was to 
learn a new set of plays each Monday and Tuesday and then serve as 
“fodder” for the varsity on Wednesday and Thursday, as the varsity 
scrimmaged against the plays brought in by the scout. It was here that 
Nick had to screw his courage to its highest pitch. The varsity boys liked 
to “rub it in,” and tempers and feelings frequently erupted. A real re- 
ward for Nick was the chance to “dress” for the last two games of 
the season. Nick gained new insights into adjusting to various condi- 
tions and events. Varsity competition in his last two years furthered 
the opportunity to see life differently, for as a senior Nick was named 
all-conference and elected honorary captain of the team. 

In student council a quite different opportunity was afforded. Nick, 
from the very beginning, was recognized for his sharp thinking regarding 
the issues before the council. In fact, it was necessary for Nick to decline 
some of the assignments which others thought he should assume. It was 
at the time when football was not going well that Nick was afforded the 
opportunity to travel with student council representatives from neigh- 
boring schools. The trip centered around a visit to the UN in New York 
City. Here Nick had the opportunity to share several hours and a 
luncheon with some of the Greek delegation. A distant cousin from 
Greece was on the UN staff. The trip to New York and close asso- 
ciation with a teacher enabled Nick to experience a different kind of 
relationship which he hadn’t associated with teaching. His opportunity 
to visit the UN among other metropolitan sights broadened his vision 
of people and the world—all valuable experiences for a prospective 
teacher. Nick had an opportunity for varied relationships with adults and 
with peers; he had new situations to perceive and deal with. Every added 
friend, every new experience, every new or old problem solved helped 
Nick to be better prepared for teaching, because teaching involves 
all of these. 

Another area frequently ignored by the prospective teacher as having 
a major influence in his preparation for teaching is community work in 
which he engages. These can be the activities of service clubs, churches, 
YMCA or YWCA, social agencies, or special interest groups. It can 
include the “clean up the city campaign,” the bond drive, or the pro- 
motion of a Civil Defense campaign. Possibly most important is some 
kind of firsthand understanding of community or local government, 
and how it relates to state and national governments. “Good citizen- 
ship” is a goal of education, and if the teacher understands that this 
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includes “active and effective citizenship” he is seeing it only in its 
usual cliché form. Unfortunately this is one area where reading is not 
enough — participation is the only way to understand what part the 
school plays in the total picture. The school, with its professional 
workers, the administrators, counselors, and teachers, is but one of a 
community's institutions contributing to the total development of its 
youth. In most pursuits of life, whether it be work or pleasure, people 
sooner or later must learn to work with others. The chief stock in trade 
for the teacher lies in compatible working relationships. To be able to do 
this and still not compromise yourself on your beliefs and values is not 
always easy, for a teacher who does not have beliefs, standards, ideas, 
and strong values runs the risk of losing his identity through being “just 
compatible.” Those who experience many kinds of activities, in a 
variety of settings, involving a wide distribution of persons, are experi- 
encing the “push and pull” phenomenon of maturing. Stated another 
way, the impact that the culture exerts on a newborn infant molds and 
shapes him into a unique person. It is through relationship experiences 
that we develop a concept of ourselves, the notions we have of others’, 
and the strivings we have for our personality development. 

The optimum teacher-pupil relationship is based on positive inter- 
personal activity. The first prerequisite in learning to get along with 
others is to understand them. The more you know about yourself the 
more you can know about others. The individual having a grasp and 
understanding of his own feelings, motives, and experiences acquired 
through both formal and informal learning situations has preparation 
for teaching. The prospective teacher himself sets an example by his 
attitude toward those people with whom he comes in contact. He learns 
to think of each as an individual. He does not reject others because their 
ideas differ from his. Through a variety of experiences, he has learned 
that real acceptance cannot be faked. Acceptance involves appreciating 
the motives of others. It involves the encouragement of others and the 
helping of them to achieve success. It entails a willingness to accept 
the success of others without rationalizing that he was just in the right 
place at the right time. Real interest in others manifests itself in many 
ways —in recognition of merit, in willingness to listen, in sincere at- 
tempts to help, in a desire to be involved in interpersonal relations. 
Through many kinds of informal activities one develops experiences 
which are important preparation for teaching. 

In becoming a teacher all that one has experienced has an impact 
on the choices one makes, the feelings one has, the motivations one 


Figure 8. Observing and participating as a student teacher in 
teaching-learning experiences as an exciting phase of the profes- 
sional preparation of the teacher. [Columbus Public Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio.] 


possesses. Personal growth toward becoming a teacher is not like a 
recipe that can be followed. The choice of any vocation should be an 
act of maturity based on the projection of one’s interests and purposes 
into the realities of adult life. The choice of a vocation, in this case 
teaching, involves striving for knowledge, skills, and personal sensi- 
tivities that take time to achieve—and a lifetime to master. As his 
long-range purposes take on meaning, the individual is in a position to 
apply his life in compelling terms. It has been suggested that the 
teacher comes into being as a result of many forces both from within 
and without his person. 

No doubt you have passed through many stages in which a multitude 
of vocational choices have crossed your mind. What the special events 
are that you experience as you go through the final stages of identifying 
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teaching as your vocation only you will know. Certainly, there is no 
simple answer in the matter of the adequacy of a vocational choice. It is 
the purpose of this book to acquaint you with teaching as a career and 
some of the basic facets of education with which you will contend. As 
the motives and related factors are associated with you as a teacher, you 
are offered the responsibility of considering how these conditions apply 
to your life. You become a teacher in your own terms, as a result of 
what you've experienced to date, in addition to what lies before you 
in both formal and informal situations in college, in future work settings, 
and through community involvement. 


SUMMARY 


THERE are many things to be considered in preparing for teach- 
ing. You should consider both formal and informal activities that 
serve as guide lines for your choice. The scope of planning for a career 
extends to all phases of one’s life and should be based upon reasoned 
values and goals. 

A quite important consideration centers on the variety and extent 
of your human relationships. You should study the kind of precollege 
experiences you have had and reflect on your base for teacher prepara- 
tion. It will be advantageous to evaluate frequently the many experiences 
which will be open to you during your college years. There will be 
many things other than the course work which will be important. 

As you work through the check list which follows, we suggest that 
you check those items which seem important at this time in your 
development as a professional educator. 


Based on this chapter, the following are important to my career de- 
velopment at this time. 


1. Knowledge of teaching 

2. Self awareness of my abilities 

3. Nature of my career choice 
———4. My interests 

5. Influence of my high school background 
6. My choice of college 

7. My extra-curricular activities 

8. My academic achievement record 
9. My health 

10. My community background 

11, My effectiveness in human relations 
12. My desire to achieve 

13. My study habits 
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PROJECTS 


1. Describe briefly five significant events which have contributed to your 
decision to become a teacher. 

. List the strengths which will aid you in being a successful teacher. 

. List those weaknesses which might hinder your becoming an effective 
teacher. 

4. Interview a teacher to determine reasons for his entry into teaching. 

. Outline some factors to be considered when making the decision to enter 
teaching. 
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FILMS 


Assignment: Tomorrow. 32 min. B & W. NEA. 


Explains the role of the teacher in our country, the importance of the 
teacher’s work in the classroom, and the influence of teachers as citizens 
and members of a professional group. 


Choosing Your Occupation. 10 min. B & W. Coronet Films. 

Methods of appraising one’s potentialities. and of looking at careers 
and of services which assist in the choice of an occupation. 
Teachers For Tomorrow. 22 min., B & W. University of Wisconsin. 


Explores selection and training of future teachers at the University of 
Wisconsin. Emphasizes need for teachers and the values of teaching as a 
career. 


A Look at the Teacher's Job 


1. What are the various areas of work responsibility for the 
teacher? 

2. What is the range of teacher duties and functions associated 
with the instructional process? 

3. How are different staff members related in the ongoing process 
of education? 

4. What are the major rewards of teaching? 

. How can the teacher be a positive community influence? 


v 


HE process of education is not an end in itself. We are 

preparing not to go to college, but to teach. We are pre- 

paring for a career and a livelihood. Who should teach? Maybe you 
should teach, Dean Stiles? of the School of Education at the University 
of Wisconsin maintains that the best should teach. “Teaching beckons to 
those with the brightest minds, the finest personalities, and the soundest 
moral and spiritual commitments. It holds before them a life packed with 
excitement and satisfaction. It appeals to them to make the mature choice 
to put service to humanity above self.” This can be interpreted in two 
ways. First, only those who are capable of the job should be teachers. 
The mediocre, weak, or undedicated only help weaken our schools. 
Secondly, the “best” of our population, those with the particular ability 
to give of themselves, should become teachers. The schools need these 
people. The teacher’s job is complex, involving knowledge, skill, com- 
mon sense, human relationships, and research. There is a cliché that 
abounds in various circles which conveys the message that those who 
can’t do anything else should teach. This is a notion that should be 
discarded. The only group of people having more influence than the 
1 Lindley J. Stiles, “The Best Should Teach,” Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
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professional staff of the school on a person’s life through adolescence 
is the parental group. Teachers exert a powerful force. The teaching 
profession is for the strong and hardy, for the sensitive and accepting, for 
the humble and dedicated. Schools are only as good as their teachers. 
Nothing can make them better than their teachers. A plea was made 
before the 1961 Wisconsin Legislature to increase the budget of the 
University. The issue at stake was the maintenance of the excellence 
of the staff. The university wanted topflight instruction, excellence in 
service to the people and the state, leadership in furthering research, 
and provision for maximum use of the natural and human resources 
of the state. Teachers are the front line troops of any institution. Al- 
though it is impossible to describe precisely the pattern of activities 
each of you will be performing, we will try, in this chapter, to help you 
answer some of the questions you might have about the teacher's work. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 


TEACHERS have some broad areas of responsibility whether they 
work in a one-room school or in a highly departmentalized setting such 
as a major university. Everyone won't order these responsibilities the 
same way. Many charges have been assigned the school; society has 
changed, the role of the home has changed, the world of work has 
changed; there have been population explosions and men flying through 
space; there have been peace overtures and war scares. Through all of 
this there appears to be one overriding expectation on the part of 
parents, children, and the professional staff. Since the school is a place 
where learners are helped to understand the builders of the past and 
their contributions and to develop into architects of the future, appro- 
priate subjects, through a curricular structure, are expected to be pro- 
vided. The institution, or school, that does not provide a curriculum 
to be studied by learners will probably not be supported for long by 
any community. 


Instructional Responsibilities 


The classroom teacher has the primary charge of instruction. 
Over and beyond all else the parents, community members, Board of 
Education, and pupils expect instruction from school staffs. The 
position is usually maintained that if the person appointed to teach 
does not provide instruction, he abrogates his primary responsibility. 
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There are many ways of providing instruction for the many subject 
areas. It is through the curricular offerings in your college that basic 
skills, general education requirements, and special education choices are 
opened to students. Books on curriculum planning and instructional 
procedures will provide opportunities for you to explore the “what” of 
the curriculum and the “how” of method. A review of teacher prepara- 
tion programs will suggest to you that the burden of your learning will 
rest in the facts about a subject. People do not make effective choices, 
become intelligent voters, rear their children, or earn a living in a 
vacuum: each individual does these things on the basis of fact acquired 
through learning. Instruction is basic and the teacher should be a 
learned artisan and craftsman in the function? 

Most teachers will provide their instruction in groups representing 
a wide range of individual differences — differences in attitudes, values, 
skills, potential for learning, and past performance. And here another 
responsibility of the teacher comes into focus. 


Guidance Responsibilities 


Each teacher who purports to do a good job has a secondary 
responsibility. This responsibility lies in the guidance program of the 
school. The guidance program is committed to help each individual 
gain an understanding of his strengths and weaknesses. This understand- 
ing should be integrated with the realities of his environment so that 
he might become a positive, adjusting person capable of effective 
choices, efficient execution of duties, and harmonious relationships in 
personal contacts. The guidance program in the school exists because 
of the prime purpose of the school—namely the development of 
intelligent, informed, vocationally useful, and socially adaptable in- 
dividuals. There are other institutions which contribute to the total 
education of the individual. The school has the charge for providing the 
three R’s, plus content knowledge in many allied areas. A guidance 
program which does not help the teacher provide more meaningful 
instruction cannot be depended upon to serve the school usefully. 

All good teachers are guidance workers and are on the front line 
of the implementation of several aspects of guidance services. Guidance 
has its focus in individualization and reaches its ultimate culmination 
in counseling, which is usually the prime responsibility of school coun- 


2 For elaboration see Edward Krug, Curriculum Planning (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950). 
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selors. Most teachers must contend with groups, and they have minimal 
opportunity to counsel. Most teachers lack a private setting for counsel- 
ing. However, teachers make a tremendous contribution to the guidance 
team when they participate in child study or provide information about 
the application of their teaching specialty. Such information adds to 
the child’s knowledge of careers. The teacher who studies longitudinal 
case data on the students in his class is involved in guidance work which 
assists in individualizing instruction, the prime function of the teacher.? 

When the teacher studies individuals he is performing a guidance 
function. He is generally concerned with this study so that he may 
better understand the individuals who make up his classroom group. 
To study students is crucial in meeting their individual differences in 
order to relate instructional content to them in meaningful terms. 

To implement the prime or instructional function and the secondary 
or guidance function, there must be pupils, materials, space, staff, and 
time. This brings us to the third responsibility of the teacher. 


Administrative Responsibilities 


Each teacher is not a principal, superintendent, chairman of 
a department, or president. However, the teacher is called upon to carry 
out some administrative duties. In the highly complex school or college 
of mid-century there is as much necessity for an administrative program 
as for an instructional and guidance program. It is the responsibility 
of teachers to provide the administration with information regarding 
their needs for instructional supplies, physical equipment, and adequate 
staffing. Administrators expect teachers to assist them in public rela- 
tions, in pupil accounting, and pupil evaluation. 

It is impossible for the principal to take an inventory of supplies 
in each classroom. The chairman of a college department cannot keep 
his finger on the pulse of staff needs in a given area without communica- 
tion from the professors in that area. The dean of a college or the 
principal of a school will find it quite impossible to execute all of the 
desired and desirable parent and community contacts. Teachers con- 
tribute heavily to this aspect of the administrative program. 

In summary, the educational charge assigned to the school has its 
roots in the subject matters of the curriculum implemented through 
the instructional process carried out by classroom teachers. The in- 


3 For elaboration see Herman J. Peters and Gail F. Farwell, Guidance: A De- 
yelopmental Approach (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1959), Chap. II. 
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structional program is made more meaningful for the students if child 
study, counseling, and sensible internal placement are provided. The 
guidance program of the school provides school counselors, and it is 
expected that teachers will have secondary responsibilities in their 
function. Neither the instructional program nor the counseling program 
of a school can function without administrative support. The admin- 
istrative program has primary operatives, but teachers and counselors 
too must perform some administrative functions. 


THE TEACHER AS A STAFF MEMBER 


As a staff member and professional person the teacher has 
some responsibilities to the school. These vary somewhat according to 
the size and structure of the school but are present in every school. 
These staff responsibilities include advising student groups, participating 
in professional growth or in service training programs, and assisting in 
school evaluation and research programs. 

One can reasonably expect to be assigned as advisor to a student 
group, or else, be requested by a student group to serve as its sponsor. 
Sometimes the classification of extracurricular activities is ascribed to 
this aspect of the school program. As a chemistry teacher you might 
be asked to sponsor The Test Tube Club; as a physical education teacher 
the Varsity Letter Club may seek your services as an advisor; The Clefs, 
a school dance band organization may want the advisory skills of the 
music teacher. Such activities as the Future Teachers of America, the 
Key Club, or the Student Council may call upon you to sponsor their 
organization. 

There are many rewards to be gained from sponsoring student 
groups. The teacher has an opportunity for a different relationship than 
the classroom one. A new opportunity for having an impact on students 
is presented. New insights about students can be gained through their 
free choice activities. 

Extracurricular activities often have to be self-supporting; they are 
often assigned time after school. They are accepted by some as a 
reasonable aspect of the school program; others view them as a nuisance. 
The extracurricular program has ridden a stormy sea, but it is now 
pursued and supported vigorously by students. In most instances sponsor- 
ship of an activity group will mean strong student friendships and 
loyalties for the teacher. 

As a teacher your education is never terminated. As a school staff 
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member you will have the opportunity for in-service growth. This in- 
service growth will be implemented in many ways. It has become com- 
mon practice for school systems to select one aspect of a total school 
program and concentrate efforts for the year in acquiring a better 
understanding of an issue. For example, the Glencoe, Illinois school 
system sponsors a summer school for its faculty. The topic for the 
summer of 1961 focused on Mental Health and Teacher Contributions. 
The Stoughton, Wisconsin schools recently placed their in-service 
emphasis on the Guidance Program. Many of the teachers in this 
system had received no formal preparation in guidance work, yet they 
were expected to be intimately involved. The Lakewood, Ohio schools 
are noted for their in-service programs for teachers. A program of recent 
years focused on the Counseling Relationship. These are examples of 
highly organized in-service activities. There are many many opportuni- 
ties for in-service growth that develop from informal teacher groups 
which come together to discuss ideas, issues, problems, new books, or 


Figure 9. The teacher provides professional leadership in extra- 
class activities which are an important part of the learning 
environment of the school. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 


Ohio.] 
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a journal article. Faculty committees and teachers meetings are other 
vehicles for in-service growth. 

School evaluation is another activity which will enter the horizon of 
the teacher. As a staff member yoy may be expected to participate in a 
total school evaluation or an evaluation of some aspect of the schoo] 
program. School evaluations are generally conducted to determine the 
status quo and to assess strengths and weaknesses. The University of 
Wisconsin, for example, has a unit called the Cooperative Education 
Research Service. At the Ohio State University this unit is identified as 
the School Survey Service. These agencies in conjunction with local 
school faculties conduct school evaluations. The goal is generally directed 
toward improvement of the school operation. A school system can do 
this on its own or it can involve consultants from other institutions. 
In the Midwest, the North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges is the accrediting agency which defines standards to the 
component aspects of schools and colleges. The qualifications of the 
staff, the curriculum, the pupil personnel services, the administrative 
organization, the finances, and the physical plant all come under 
surveillance. Teachers as school staff members have ample opportunity to 
become involved in various aspects of school evaluation. 

An often overlooked activity in the elementary-secondary school is 
research. Few schools conduct an active research program. If there is 
going to be an active research program, school staff members must be 
provided time for this function. Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Education recently stated,t “Research is the 
key to school improvement. Through no other means can reliable pro- 
grams and procedures for schools be discovered. Research can take 
the guesswork out of school improvement. . . . Education research 
efforts . . . must be pushed forward relentlessly in the quest for ex- 
cellence in education.” Forward-looking administrators tap the re- 
search abilities and interests of faculty members. Although it is more 
characteristic of college teachers to receive administrative support for 
research than elementary or secondary teachers, there is great need 
for more active participation of elementary and secondary teachers in 
both basic and action research activities. Action research is used to 
indicate that research which goes on in the classroom as a part of one’s 
regular duties. We hope that, as a school staff member, you will have 
the interest and occasion to become involved in research. It can be one 
of the most exciting things you do. 


* Capital Times (Madison, Wisconsin), September 21, 1961, p. 22. 
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THE TEACHER IN THE CLASSROOM 


ABOVE all else the prospective teacher should be aware of the 
encounters and confrontations which will be experienced in the class- 
room. The ordering of the topics in no way suggests that all teachers 
will see classroom considerations in the same way. The activities of the 
classroom are many and varied and constitute the prime responsibility 
of the teacher. It is within the classroom that the teacher typically en- 
counters his pupils. These encounters can be positive or negative, but 
in no sense are they clear-cut. The classroom is the setting for learning. 
The physical characteristics of a classroom will have some things in 
common, but there will be some major differences depending on the 
subject matter to be taught. The classroom of the physical education 
teacher will be quite apart from that of the science teacher or the 
language teacher. The physical accommodations required by the music 
teacher will be different from those demanded by the English or social 
studies teacher. 

There is one element in all of these classrooms that is very important. 
The psychological climate experienced by the teacher and students is 
equally important. By the nature of his assignment, employment, and 
professional preparation, the teacher inherits a “command position.” 
Whether he continues to enjoy the respect of his students and provide 
them with rich experiences is greatly dependent upon the psychological 
climate in the classroom. A positive psychological climate for learning 
is a setting where each individual student is respected as a person. 
In this setting each student and the teacher has a communion of 
acceptance that permits him to communicate his feelings and thoughts 
while at the same time respecting the group setting and responsibility. 
A classroom permeated by anxiety and fear serves to provide un- 
desirable confrontations that may explode into pitched feeling and/or 
verbal battles. The teacher who can command the respect of others by 
being respected himself is on the road to providing a positive psycho- 
logical climate. 

Jersild believes that “there is much that is meaningless along the 
academic road, from the kindergarten to the doctor's degree. Much of 
what goes on consists of scholarly motions, lacking the vital spark of 
personal concern. The search for meaning is not a search for an ab- 
stract body of knowledge, or even for a concrete body of knowledge. 


5 Arthur T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955), P- 4- 
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It is a distinctly personal search. The one who makes it raises intimate 
personal questions: What really counts for me? What values am I 
seeking? What, in my existence as a person, in my relations with 
others, in my work as a teacher, is of real concern to me, perhaps of 


Figure 10. The skillful teacher creates a favorable psychological 
climate for effective learning. [The University School, College 
of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 
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ultimate concern to me? In my teaching I seek to transmit the meanings 
others have found in their search for truth, and that is good as far as 
it goes. But as I try to help young people to discover meaning, have I 
perhaps evaded the question of what life might mean to me? How can I, 
in my study and my teaching and in the countless topics that engage 
my thought, find a home within myself?” 

To provide a positive psychological climate in the classroom the 
teacher must come to grips with himself and know the fears, anxieties, 
biases, prejudices, strengths, and love which permeate his person. In this 
way, human relationships of a positive quality have a base in the 
teacher. Chapter 4 focuses on looking at teaching through oneself, It is 
here that the classroom can become a place to which students turn with 
eagerness. All else in teaching, content, method, pupil study, and the 
others mean little if the climate for learning is one of negative rela- 
tionships among students and their teacher. 

In the classroom, each teacher has the responsibility for presenting 
subject matter content. This content will depend on many factors such 
as the subject matter area, the scope of the teacher’s preparation, the 
learning level of the students, and the chronological time of events. 
Frequently there is controversy over the content to be included. How- 
ever, a careful screening of the arguments leaves no doubt that each 
teacher is expected to provide instruction of some type. This instruc- 
tion includes facts, issues, ideas, and problems concerning a subject 
matter area, You as a prospective teacher will prepare in some specializa- 
tion (i.e. even if you are called a generalist) and will be employed as an 
elementary teacher, a chemistry teacher, or as a sociology teacher. The 
other argument to be heard emphasizes that you are instructing people 
not subjects. This may be true, but people do not learn in a vacuum, 
and it is the facts from the scientific, social, artistic, or any other broad 
area which the teacher calls upon as tools in helping a student to ac- 
quire a base for self-understanding and the opportunity to make one’s 
way in this complex culture. 

Not only is the teacher called upon to present and interpret facts to 
students enrolled in a content area; he is also called upon to utilize 
instructional skills. The skills are referred to as methods. Whether the 
teacher is cognizant of his method or not is not the main question, 
although the position is held by some that the teacher should be very 
much aware of learning theory and ways and means of implementing 
this theory. The main point remains that in the classroom instructional 
method is employed, and it is an important aspect of the teacher's 
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work. Such shopworn methods as the lecture, the lecture-discussion, 
small group buzz sessions, tutoring, and extensive audi-visual substi- 
tutes are part and parcel of the teacher’s tool kit. 

Also involved in the methodological question is the controversy 
between the opponents and proponents of professional pedagogy; they 
debate whether a prospective teacher needs to know about learning 
processes and the best ways to implement them. Insight into how learn- 
ing takes places is paramount to successful instruction. In the encounter 
with students and in the promotion of a positive psychological climate 
the teacher who instructs in a way that the students are front and 
center in contrast to himself will pull heavily on student-centered or 
group procedures which involve students more in their own learning. 
Too, this encourages initiative, self-direction, self-reliance, and teamwork 
on the part of the learner. The good teacher rarely relies exclusively on 
one instructional method. 

Good implementation of content is dependent on factual knowl- 
edge of a study area and methodological adroitness. However, pupil study 
is an ingredient that must not be overlooked. Professional competence 
in identifying individual differences among pupils is desirable. The 
guidance functions of the teacher and school counselor are crucially 
important if the democratic educational goal of optimal individual 
development is to be achieved. 

Through the observation of behavior, analysis of performances on 
standardized measuring devices, longitudinal life histories, and referral 
consultation the classroom teacher is able to facilitate individualized 
instruction. The teacher who employs all of his own guidance resources, 
as well as those of the school counselor and other contributors to the 
guidance function in the school, offers hope for the individualization of 
the educational effort. A goal to strive for is pupil study fifty per cent 
of the time and interaction the other fifty per cent, in terms of what 
child study has told us. There are few teachers who are provided such an 
opportunity, for pupil study takes time and instructional pressures fre- 
quently outweigh the common sense of knowing students. As you 
instruct you will soon come to know that students placed in a given 
grade, or electing a certain subject are far from homogenous. Pupil 
study assists the teacher in recognizing individual differences and differ- 
ential abilities. 

Pupil assistance is a major activity for the classroom teacher. This 
assistance will take the form of advising, counseling, individual instruc- 
tion, and group processes of various types. The teacher who helps to 
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Figure 11. Providing individual assistance to pupils personalizes 
the teacher-pupil relationship. [Columbus Public Schools, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.] 


promote a positive psychological climate for learning is in an excellent 
position to provide assistance in many ways. A teacher, in providing 
assistance, should assume the professional responsibility of preparing 
himself for these tasks. The teacher should know himself, his skills, 
and his background knowledge. In this way he will be more likely to 
operate in an ethical manner and within the limits of his own com- 
petency. The classroom teacher cannot be all things to all people. How- 
ever, his daily contact with individuals places him in a vulnerable 
position for being sought out for a variety of assistance measures. 
Teachers should be prepared and willing to engage in counseling 
in relation to their fields of specialization. The provision of educational 
and occupational information related to one’s instructional area is a 
natural concomitant. Responsibilities for advising and counseling indi- 
viduals should follow competence. Because of the relationships they are 
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capable of establishing, some teachers get involved in far more counsel- 
ing than that associated with educational planning and career choice 
related to their teaching area. Sometimes these people are designated 
teacher-counselors and eventually may move on to a school counselor 
position. Most states require special qualification if the professional 
worker is to be involved in counseling half-time or more. 

Another important task for the teacher in the classroom centers on 
evaluation. Evaluation includes the assessment of pupil attainment as 
well as the analysis of strengths and weaknesses for the individual. 
There are many ways of evaluation ranging from number or letter 
grades to teacher-pupil-parent conferences. Evaluation places vigorous 
demands upon the teacher. One’s evaluation can determine for a life- 
time what may or may not be open to an individual. Some teachers 
have been heard to say, “If I didn’t have to give grades or tell people 
how they’ve performed I would love teaching.” This is running away 
from the reality of a major teacher responsibility. People do not gain 
self-insight and subsequent competencies for effective decision-making 
if they do not receive an evaluation of what they know, the skills they 
possess, or the attitudes and feelings which they express. ‘The pro- 
fessional competence of the teacher to measure accurately and to ap- 
praise objectively growth in knowledges, understandings, skills, attitudes, 
and behaviors of individuals is tantamount to good instruction and 
assistance rendered students. Effective evaluation procedures involve 
both the teacher and the student. 

Most teachers are confronted with classroom groups and the resultant 
element of behavior control, sometimes referred to as discipline. Any 
time groups of people are together there must be respect for the rights 
of others. Individuals bring many kinds of experiences to the classroom 
— frustration in learning a skill; anxiety over the breakup of a home; 
self-consciousness over one’s physical appearance; embarrassment over 
having performed poorly the previous day; conflict with another teacher 
the previous period or many other experiences too numerous to itemize. 
The intellectual interaction, tensions, and emotional reactions of 
learners characterize the classroom stage. To marshall these forces so 
that a climate of interest and stimulation deters student maladjustment 
is a prized skill for all teachers. The teacher who can detect a trend in 
negative pupil behavior before it erupts and simultaneously provide 
the positive psychological climate for individual growth seldom needs 
to resort to punitive action associated by some with behavior control. 

The artistry and skill of the teacher in developing and maintaining 
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high-level group relationships, in releasing tensions, fears, and anxieties 
individuals may experience in the classroom, and in fostering intellectual 
stimulation is the best antidote to counterbalancing disciplinary prob- 
lems. All of the efforts of the teacher will not eliminate some possible 
eruptions. The teacher must try to understand why the individual finds 
it necessary to react the way he does. When groups are involved the 
disturbing kinds of behavior are those falling into the aggressive, voiced, 
overt classifications. There are reasons for these actions. Pupil study 
will help to answer some of the questions one has when individuals 
(or the group) overstep the bounds of proper and reasonable behavior. 
Reasonable limits have to be established and maintained where groups 
are involved. The teacher should be firm, fair and consistent regarding 
behavior expectancies with the ultimate objective of self-control on 
the part of each person in the group. 

The condition of moral attitudes permeates the classroom responsi- 
bility of teachers. This condition is enhanced in two ways, by example 
and through individual and group assistance. Society expects each per- 
son to observe a morality consistent with the edicts and mores of the 
culture. Maturing individuals do not learn moral attitudes in a vacuum 
any more than they do the content of chemistry, reading, geography, 
or cultural anthropology. “Do not do as I do, do as I say” is not the 
most appropriate action for teachers. As parent substitutes, as con- 
fidants, as advisors, as instructors, as ideals to some, teachers have the 
potential of having a great impact on the moral attitudes of youth. 
This responsibility is one of the more subtle and indirect aspects of 
classroom teacher behavior. 

The foregoing responsibilities are important parts of the teacher's 
work with students. Each of these is far from discrete. Moreover, they 
overlap, impinge on each other, and become entwined into deter- 
minants that spell success or failure for the teacher. Each teacher will 
treat these elements differently. There are conflicts in these responsi- 
bilities for some individuals; others see the tremendous challenge before 
each person who dares to assume the professional cloak of teaching. 


THE TEACHER AS A PROFESSIONAL 


sometimes ignored are the responsibilities of the teacher as 
a professional within the school setting. The teacher is simultaneously 
a leader and a follower. He is a leader in the sense of having a responsi- 
bility for his presence being felt in the program development of studies 
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that promotes the welfare of the individual and society. He is a leader in 
a particular specialization, on a special topic, and in research as a chair- 
man of a project or group. The teacher is also a follower. He is a 
follower of his administrator, his principal, and his area supervisor. 
He is a follower of a project or group chairman as he works on com- 
mittees of various types. 

As a professional person in the institution school, the teacher is an 
employee of the school board or the board of trustees or regents of a 
collegiate institution. In the American public school, the Board of Edu- 
cation, as the elected delegates of the taxpayers, is the employer. It is 
the responsibility of this board to establish policy and to oversee the 
expenditure of public funds. Each teacher has the right to request an 
audience with the board. In the collegiate setting the Board of Trustees 
or Regents performs these functions. 

The teacher is a subordinate in his role as a professional person. He 
is a subordinate on a line-staff organization chart. Superintendents or 
presidents, principals or deans, and supervisors or department chairmen 
are professional personnel in more responsible positions, higher level 
positions, and higher salaried positions. 

At the same time the teacher is a colleague. The whole educational 
business is a teamwork proposition. Each person has a job to do and 
must coordinate his efforts along with those of his fellow associates. 
Few teachers in most schools or colleges can be “loners.” They must 
share assignments, responsibilities, facilities, and monies. They are 
colleagues in the sense that all strive for the over-all goals and purpose 
of the educational endeavor. 


TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


ir is not enough to consider the teacher's responsibility in the 
school and classroom only. The public schools of America, whether _ 
elementary, secondary, or collegiate, reflect local control through the 
elected Board of Education or Regents. They are a vital aspect of 
community life. Frequently the educational institution and its function 
consume the largest share of the tax dollar of any community service. 
The University of Wisconsin boasts of its state-wide character and the 
Wisconsin Idea. The school system of the city of Madison, Wisconsin 
teflects the desires of its constituents as a whole as well as each indi- 
vidual school having its own character dependent upon the families 
residing within its service area. 
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The teacher, as an educator of youth, as an example, as a parent 
surrogate, as a believer and propagator of our democratic heritage, is a 
citizen of the community. Attendant with being a citizen are several 
obligations. The teacher who espouses democratic ideals is hypocritical 
if he doesn’t carry his fair share of civic responsibility. Participation in 
community activities, voting in primaries, local, state, and national 
elections, and observing community laws and mores are all part and 
parcel of being a citizen. One’s teaching community becomes home. It 
is absurd to believe the teacher, specie Homo sapiens, to be a paragon 
of virtue. However, whether he likes it or not, the teacher is in the public 
spotlight. The smaller the community and school, the more the teacher 
will find himself before all the citizenry. In a large city the teacher, as a 
citizen, can lose himself in the larger social milieu if he so chooses. Is 
he abrogating a major responsibility? In our opinion, the answer is yes. 

It is possible to interpret the citizenship role of the teacher mainly 
as a purveyor of tradition and historical precedent. The second com- 
munity responsibility of the teacher is a denial of this. The teacher has 
a responsibility as a social reformer. The teacher's awareness of social 
dynamics, of history, of investigation and research should place him in 
a position to be dissatisfied with status quo. It behooves the teacher 
to know the tenor of the times and to be sensitive to the human 
dynamics involved in social reform, The “good life” is one in which 
human advancement is realized, and social change, though loaded with 
emotion and feeling at times, must be encouraged. The educators of a 
community should be involved. 

Both as a citizen of the community and a social reformer the teacher 
is a helper in the maintenance of the good in the present culture. In 
striving for maturity a culture must weigh the strengths and weaknesses 
of its values, mores, and ideals, The educative process fostered by a 
community’s institutions should promote the strengths which have 
been tested by experience and propose substitutes for the weaknesses — 
hence social reform. 

The role of public servant is attendant to the position of teacher, par- 
ticularly if one works in a public school or in a state-supported institu- 
tion of higher education. As a public servant certain responsibilities and 
expectations may abound. This will be interpreted in different ways by 
the teacher and by a community’s citizens. It is important ‘that the 
obligations be kept within reason and not do injustice to the individual’s 
right to privacy. As a public servant, giving of one’s time in public 
affairs and gratuitous appearances before civic, fraternal, and social 
organizations can be expected. For example, a music teacher might be 
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asked to present a musical program for a Father and Son Banquet 
sponsored by the local Boy Scout Troop. As a public servant this may be 
a legitimate request. At the same time, community organizations should 
not usurp this vehicle as a ready-made panacea to solve club or organiza- 
tional needs. 

In some communities it is difficult for people to realize that the 
teacher is a person of dignity and deserving of respect. Teachers, in the 
past, have been scapegoats for numerous pranks, ridicule, and isolation. 
Situations have been created where the teacher has been treated as 
though he was a person with no feelings and no social sensitivity. People 
in all walks of life have dignity. As a professional person most teachers 
are looked up to and are accorded a status of esteem. The public 
endorsement of teachers to live independent lives and to be involved in 
community life with the accord of personal, political, and religious free- 
dom is on the increase. Mass communication media have served to 
change the image of the teacher. The old image characterized by ex- 
emplary behavior, self-denial, religious dedication, and nonpolitical in- 
volvement is a thing of the past. 

At the same time the teacher should be an example of positive 
living and growth. A person who is idealized by youth, provided respect 
and dignity because of his professional position, and looked to as a 
curator of the social order as well as a creator for the future has many 
responsibilities which may be best exemplified in positive living. The 
teacher who can experience with sensitivity, feeling, and intelligence all 
that is within himself and about him can set this example. It is a tall 
order; it will present many challenges; it will require prospective 
teachers who have courage and adroitness in human relationships. 

The foregoing responsibilities are a Hydra-headed nightmare for the 
individual selecting teaching and not knowing what he is getting into. 
But, the individual who has a commitment to being a positive influence 
on parents and youth will look upon these responsibilities with cautious 
eagerness and wholesome trepidation. To be a positive influence on a 
community’s citizenry is a goal to strive for; it is here that what a person 
is speaks so much louder than what he says or teaches in the class- 
room, 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL LIFE 


one factor which each person should remember is his unique- 
ness. There will be many forces at play in the teacher’s life which have 
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the potential of destroying his individuality and turning him toward 
conformity — to the expectations of others. It should not be construed 
by this that the teacher-to-be should not recognize the general expec- 
tancies of society. He would be living out of touch with reality were 
he to do this. However, it should be kept in mind that society has a 
broad set of limits for acceptable behavior. In his own personal life 
the teacher has the right to the same degree of self-determinism as other 
citizens of the community. This hasn’t always been true. There have 
been those communities who expect the teacher to be a paragon. As a 
human being, choosing the teaching profession, the teacher must con- 
tinually be aware of the socially important and responsible profession 
which befalls him. Nonetheless, communities that do not respect the 
right of the teacher for uniquess in his personal life will destroy the 
quality which promotes his greatest contribution. That is, the teacher, 
as a variable element, should be in a position to contribute something 
different while he nurtures the desired constants of the society. 

Nevertheless, the teacher's personal life does generally reflect certain 
conformity to community expectations. (See Chapter 5) Complete 
uniqueness on the part of the teacher might move him far distant 
from those aspects of community mores which the citizens want main- 
tained. Each teacher, prior to accepting a position, should make in- 
quiries about community expectancies before accepting a position. If 
the teacher has to compromise too much of his own person the youth 
and adults with whom he associates will be deprived. The teacher will 
deprive himself of the basic need to exert his creativity. 

Communities do have a right to expect a reasonable conformity to 
their values, As the adult persons, second to the family, having the great- 
est time involvement with students during their early and impression- 
able, developmental years, teachers should be aware of the prestige 
position which is theirs. Teaching is a powerful molding force. The 
conformity to community expectations should be both a challenge and 
a tribute. It is a tribute because of the responsible relationships at- 
tributed to the teacher; it is a challenge in that it is capable of assisting 
people to a higher reward from living and assisting them in changing 
their viewpoints, which may sometimes be so restrictive as to deny 
uniqueness and creativity. 

Many teachers are family persons; too, many teachers maintain a 
bachelor or maiden status throughout life. Regardless of their choice, 
each is entitled to privacy in his life. There have been known instances 
where teachers were expected to forego everything, family included, for 
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a school event of some type. It should be kept in mind that the teacher 
is a private citizen at the same time that he is a public servant. For 
a community to place unreasonable demands on a teacher and his 
family is to invite feelings of resentment and frustration. All of this 
leads to an impairment of job proficiency. 

In the not too distant past married women teachers were not plenti- 
ful. Policies existed which discouraged the continued employment of 
married women. In mid-century this phenomenon is a thing of the past. 
The increased enrollments in schools and colleges, the teacher shortage, 
and a change in attitude have all been influential in promoting change. 
The woman, as a family person as well as a teacher, has divided loyalties 
and rightly so. This should not be a deterrent — and it is not a deterrant, 
as has been discovered by many school districts. 


THE REWARD OF TEACHING 


rr would be unreasonable to present a look at the teacher's job 
without considering the rewards of teaching. Rewards from a professional 
career in education are both intrinsic and extrinsic. There are many 
clichés about the financial remuneration from a job and, on the other 
hand, how it’s the personal gratification one receives which is paramount. 
In our opinion, a happy balance is more likely to entice people into 
educational careers and for them to be satisfied, productive, self-ful- 
filling workers. 

One of the greatest rewards envisaged by many teachers is helping 
youth. The age of the youth can be of a considerable range. Maybe it 
would be better to say, helping learners. There is something exciting 
about assisting a child, an adolescent, or a graduate student by opening 
new vistas of knowledge, seeing his own drive for knowledge. 

Kahlil Gibran stated so eloquently:® 


Your children are not your children 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 
They came through you but not from you, 

And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 
You may give them your love but not your thoughts 

For they have their own thoughts. . . . 


Assisting and helping children, youth, adults — all learners — is in 
essence a nurturing of one’s own kind, and this provides tremendous 
satisfaction. It is not only helping learners in subject matter or other 


6 Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 18. 
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specifically related school tasks that is rewarding. Many years later, at 
a chance meeting with a former student, the teacher feels a quickening 
of the senses and an inner glow from the realization that he had a small 
part in this person’s life. 

It is exciting to see doubt change to rapture on a child’s face when 
a difficult solution has been obtained. One feels a humility from the 
knowledge that a student seeks one out as a confidant and wants help 
with a personal conflict. One thinks: “Why was I sought? Why me?” 
The following quotation written by a teacher of fifteen years’ experience 
illumines some of the rewards.7 


If I had my future to plan all over again, what would I be? 
I would be a teacher, the profession I chose to enter when I gradu- 
ated from college in June, 1941. My mother, too, is a teacher, and 
my one desire has always been to be the “friend” to children that she 
has been. In no other profession can you be teacher, mother, artist, 
musician, “walking encyclopedia,” athlete, all rolled into one. At one 
time in my school life I wanted to be a concert pianist. When I play 
the piano accompaniments for fifth grade songs, in the eyes of my 
students I am a concert pianist. At one time I also wanted to be a 
scenario writer. Now when I give a suggestion to children who are 
trying to write a play, I am a great playwright. When it comes to art, 
I can’t draw a straight line, but when I give a suggestion to a child 
painting a picture, I am one of the great artists. 

One day about two weeks before the closing of this school year, 
several children stayed after school to finish a project they had 
started. How happy it made me feel to overhear one of them say: 
“This is the shortest school year I’ve ever had. Time in my old school 
dragged, but since I transferred to this school the time has flown. 
I’ve Tane lots more and had lots more fun doing it.” Then, while 
eating lunch in the school cafeteria the conversation occasionally 
goes something like this: “Gee, I’m sure glad I’ve got you for a 
teacher. My mother is glad, too. We sure get a lot done in our 
room, Can’t you move up and teach the sixth grade next year? 
My mom knows Dr. B., and I'll bet she can fix it.” 

Then there are the special surprises that children plan for you. 
I will always remember the Santa Claus boot, wrapped in oily paper 
from a meat market and tied with grocery string, filled with candy 
that was given to me by two little Negro boys who really had to 
scrape pennies together to purchase it. I can still hear them saying, 
“Go on, try the candy. It’s real good.” (The cellophane had been 
broken and they had nibbled at a couple of pieces.) 

How thrilled a teacher can be with test results. After administer- 


7D. Louise Sharp, Why Teach? (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957), 
(“All Professions in One” by Marjorie L. Carlson) pp. 23-25. 
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ing standardized tests, she may sit up half the night checking them 
just because she can’t wait to see how the class came out. And what 
a good feeling she has when some of the children show a growth of 
two to three years over last year. In that group may be a child who 
had been labeled a “slow learner,” and for various reasons he sud- 
denly spurted ahead. 

To read some of the beautiful poems or paragraphs that children 
write spontaneously makes one feel very humble. Children are filled 
with a deeper spiritual sense than we sometimes realize. About eight 
years ago a fifth grade girl in my class wrote a lovely poem about 
Christmas. She came from a very humble home where there weren't 
even enough chairs to go around and where Danish pancakes were the 
favorite course for a birthday dinner. She was graduated from high 
school this spring and was chosen to deliver one of the class addresses. 
Two scholarships will help her to become a teacher. 

What greater profession can one be associated with than teach- 
ing? What better chance does one have to feel partially responsible 
for educating tomorrow’s leaders? What better chance does one 
have to give a little feeling of security to children who have never 
received that feeling in their own homes? Where is one given a better 
opportunity to recognize a probable juvenile delinquent and help him 
become a better citizen? Where does one have a better chance to 
help children realize their own limitations and feel proud of a job 
well done? Being a teacher and watching and helping children grow 
is a satisfying experience. I love every minute of every school day. 


A second reward from a teaching career centers on the association 
with knowledge and thus assisting in democratic development. In a 
highly technical and scientific society, in a democratic society where all 
individuals have the opportunity for a say in government, and in a world 
in which time, distance, and space are practically meaningless, one’s 
behavior needs to be rooted in knowledge as well as in the emotions 
associated with one’s perceptions of this knowledge. The teacher at all 
levels, elementary school through graduate school, has the opportunities 
and privilege of assisting learners in the acquisition of meaningful 
experiences. Too, another reward lies in the opportunity the teacher 
has for enhancing his own storehouse of knowledge. 

There is excitement in learning and in helping others learn, and this 
benefit of intimate involvement in knowledge is a major pleasure for 
many teachers. You will hear it said many times, “What, those old dried 
up facts!” or “Not that stuff again.” This is true for some, but the dedi- 
cated teacher finds much to be gained from the printed page of books, 
journals, papers, and other communications media. 

A third benefit from a career in education lies within the concept of 
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promoting cultural ideals. Most teachers recognize that they are repre- 
sentative of a culture — local, state and national. Too, teachers as a 
professional group are charged with the responsibility of assisting the 
perpetuation of the cultural heritage and ideals. People do not acquire 
these by osmosis but rather by example, through study, participating 
in discussion, and through personal exploration. In a previous section 
reference was made to the teacher's role in preserving the best of the 
past and stimulating a new look in terms of experience, invention, and 
attitude. To have a part in passing on to other generations a portion of 
the cultural heritage is thought-provoking, challenging, and reward- 
Ing. 

In a personal vein a teaching career provides for a satisfying life. 
As in all jobs there is drudgery involved in some aspects of the work. 
What is drudgery for some will be stimulation for others. On the basis 
of current practice there is tremendous variety in a teacher's duties. 
Monotony is not generally associated with teaching. The learners and 
their uniqueness do not permit this to happen. The respect and com- 
passion which is accorded the good teacher promotes satisfaction. The 
fact that schools operate ten months of the year permits variety in the 
teacher’s life. This should not be construed as meaning he necessarily 
has a two months’ vacation. Many teachers work at other jobs, teach 
summer schools, attend summer school as a student, or travel. The 
teacher has freedom over the way he will implement his responsibilities 
and thus is in a position to maximize his initiative and creativity. The 
sense of accomplishment, a necessary ingredient for maintenance of a 
healthy outlook on life, can be easily obtained in a teaching career. The 
teacher in the college setting will have more individual control over 
the allocation of his work hours. There will be little difference in time 
involvement for the good teacher at any level. Because the element of 
constant supervision of college students is not present as it is with 
elementary-secondary students, the college teacher finds himself with 
different responsibilities and an openness in his timetable. This flexi- 
bility is a factor which causes many to prefer this setting for their work 
and the willingness to pursue doctoral studies to attain this ambition. 

‘The final reward to be discovered is identified as the financial con- 
sideration. The financial reward is frequently the first thing a student 
raises questions about, whether he is thinking about teaching, engineer- 
ing, or plumbing. It is granted that dollars and cents speak loudly in 
our culture. The teaching profession is not renowned as being among 
the leading occupations when it comes to salaries. Some very definite 
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improvements have been made during the past several years. Even 
though the average salary provided the teacher is low compared to those 
of other career areas requiring comparable preparation, there is positive 
evidence that the nation as a whole is becoming aware of the economic 
welfare of teachers. A running debate in the Congress refers to the use 
of federal monies for the payment of teachers’ salaries. It is important 
that the teacher be paid a good wage if he is to be productive in his 
relationships with learners. The person who cannot so immerse himself 
in his work with learners because he is constantly reflecting on his in- 
come is not an effective teacher. 

There are several ways to look at the financial rewards of teaching — 
average salary, minimum and maximum salary, and salary schedules. The 
merit system of salary compensation is also worthy of consideration. It 
should be recognized by the reader that there is so great a variance 
from community to community, from state to state, and university to 
university that any comprehensive treatment of financial reward is prac- 
tically precluded. Too, the salary question is so malleable and subject 
to change that a detailed analysis of current salaries would be out of 
date by the time this book gets into your hands. Publications of the 
National Education Association or state education associations, such as 
the New York Education Association, the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, or the Ohio Education Association, will provide up-to-date in- 
formation about current salaries. 

There have been some trends in the financial scene for teachers 
which bear scrutiny. Salaries have gradually increased, and according 
to a 1960 NEA publication, “Gains in average salaries of teachers have 
exceeded increases in the cost of living each year since 1951. Over the 
past ten years, gains in teachers salaries in excess of cost-of-living in- 
creases amounted to 41 per cent.” Most states have adopted minimum 
salary schedules for teachers. Sometimes there is a lock-step system of 
salary promotions; in others there may appear a combination salary 
step-merit proposal. The merit proposal bases salary on productivity of 
the teacher instead of automatic raises based on seniority, as in the case 
of the lock-step salary schedule. 

It used to be that a large gap existed between average salaries for 
elementary and secondary teachers, and between salaries for elementary- 
secondary teachers and college teachers. This gap has been closing. In 
fact it has become increasingly difficult to attract college teachers be- 


8 National Education Association, Research Division, “The Financial Rewards of 
Teaching,” Research Bulletin, 38, No. 2, May 1960, p. 49. 
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cause the higher educational requirements do not automatically carry 
higher salaries. Many school systems will begin a person with a doctor's 
degree in education with a salary substantially higher than he can receive 
by taking an assistant professorship at such institutions as the “Big 
Ten” Universities. However, this is not the whole story. It is cus- 
tomarily the case that the ceiling on the salary possibility in the college 
situation will exceed that of the public school for teaching personnel. 

The relationship between average teachers’ salaries and those of all 
wage earners is approximately the same, and there have not been radical 
changes over the years. This presents one of the difficulties, for the 
teacher has to study at college for four years, and then he gets financial 
rewards which are commensurately average with those of all wage 
earners. When compared with other professions which have as a mini- 
mum a college degree, teaching is not in as favorable a position. 

Average salaries for all teachers have not kept pace with the rise in 
beginning salaries. Those of you entering teaching will reap the benefit 
of the salary struggle for teachers. Because there has been a teacher 
shortage, the tendency has been to increase salaries for beginning teach- 
ers faster than for teachers already in service. This has been true at all 
levels. It is suggested that a more realistic picture of current salaries 
miglit be obtained if you consult the sources previously mentioned as 
well as a teacher placement bureau, a board of education or superin- 
tendent of schools, the dean of a school of education, and the state 
employment office. Too, publications from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will be helpful. 

A wide variety of fringe benefits are enjoyed by teachers as part of 
the financial picture. Most schools and colleges have teacher retirement- 
benefit plans. Typically, retirement systems require both the teacher and 
the employer to contribute. In many states teachers participate in the 
Social Security System. Other fringe benefits include such things as 
sick leave, group insurance plans, and substitute teacher programs. There 
is little consistency among states or local school systems, however. 
Greater insight will be gained by consulting the state teachers associa- 
tion in a given state. 

The student whose major emphasis in choosing a career is on the 
extrinsic rewards centered on money will not be overly attracted to 
teaching for his life’s work. The intrinsic satisfactions must be weighed 
along with the monetary retum. The rewards from teaching are great 
for those committed to learning and helping learners. 
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SUMMARY 


THE job of the teacher is a highly complex task. It involves 
the teacher in a variety of human relationships with pupils, colleagues, 
parents, and community constituents. The main work of the teacher 
is focused in the classroom. However, the teacher cannot escape his 
total community responsibility. 

It was proposed that in the school, teachers typically have duties 
falling into three categories — instruction, guidance, and administration. 
The duties are weighted differently for each teacher, but nonetheless 
they are existent. The teacher also must be conscious of his staff rela- 
tionships and recognize the opportunity for self-growth as well as his 
contribution. 

Communities have high expectations for teachers. Teaching is in- 
timately involved with the majority of a community’s memberships. The 
work of the teacher can be a powerful molding force. It is small wonder 
that the community has a legitimate concern over who it is who teaches. 
Yet, this community should not approach teachers as though their lives 
are open books. The teacher is entitled to privacy. A community’s con- 
cern for its teachers should be seen as both a challenge and an accolade. 

The rewards from a career in teaching are both extrinsic and intrinsic. 
Monetary rewards from teaching compare favorably with the average 
for all workers. Forward strides are being made. The prestige reward 
from a career in teaching lies in the personal gratification that comes 
from being intimately associated with the learning process and in the 
enviable variation in each day’s work. 

The check list below will help you to determine how well-informed 
you are about the job of the teacher. 

My knowledge of the following factors about the job of teacher is: 


Adequate Inadequate 

1. Teacher's responsibilities 

a. To pupils 

b. To colleagues 

c. To parents 

d. To the community 
2. Teacher's duties 

a. Instructional 

b. Guidance 

c. Administrative 
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Adequate Inadequate 


ies) 


. Teacher's expectations 
a. By the community 
b. By the profession 
c. Personal 


. Teacher's rewards 
a. Monetary 
b. Prestige 
c. Job satisfaction 


A 
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PROJECTS 


1, Basing yourself on observation, prepare a job description of one teacher's 
position. 

2. Through a group discussion procedure, investigate the rewards that teach- 
ing offers. 

. List jobs which may hinder the teacher in performing his major role. 

. Enumerate ways in which a staff may work effectively together. 

. Through role-playing hold a staff meeting that is confronted with defin- 
ing the responsibilities of teachers. 


uk w 


FILMS 


Mike Makes His Mark. 27 min. B & W. NEA. 
A junior high school boy, a potential delinquent, is helped by his teachers 
and school program to become a good citizen and student. 
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The Teacher As An Observer and Guide. 20 min. B & W. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

Teachers are shown guiding pupils to better way of solving problems; 
providing needed assistance to slow learners; promoting the growth of char- 
acter and citizenship; and observing and stimulating the development of 
artistic talent. 


And Gladly Teach. 28 min. B & W. NEA. 


Illustrates the opportunities in teaching which provide the teacher satisfy- 
ing and rich personal experiences. Discusses the responsibilities which the 
teacher must assume. 


IV 


Looking at Teaching Through Yourself 


. What are my basic attitudes and values? 

. What are the origins of these attitudes and values? 

. What will this mean as I approach the role of teacher? 

. What do I know about myself and the way I developed that 
has implication for the understanding of my pupils? 

5. Do I have a personality that will be a positive force in the class- 

room? 


AW PH 


Sees ee eee SS 


N a recent counseling contact with a high school senior, a 
| question was raised about the knowledge essential for choos- 
ing a career. When the counselee, Jerry H., was queried about steps 
taken to date, he emphasized talking with adults, plant and business 
visits, and considerable exploration of educational and occupational in- 
formation. It was evident during the early stages of the interview that 
self-exploration had not been attempted; at least from the standpoint 
of answering the question of how a person “becomes.” It is important 
for a person to have stlf-understanding if an effective career pattern is 
to result, whether that career is classified semiskilled, managerial, skilled, 
or professional. 

It is well to understand the meaning of education in our time and 
the derivation of the present concept of education as it has historically 
developed. Without this kind of knowledge you, the student embarking 
upon a search for a life’s work, would have no basis for decision-making. 
It is important to know that the prime business of the teacher is to 
assist students in acquiring knowledge and facts from our culture and to 
assist boys and girls to better understand what causes them to be the 
persons they are and can become. In doing this the teacher has many 
specific tasks to perform. Some of these tasks are rather routine, some 
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are a distinct intellectual challenge, others require the psychological 
security of optimum maturity. Part of the assistance you will receive in 
becoming a teacher will be in the form of formal study in both basic 
general education and professional specialization. Does this seem like a 
forbidding array of criteria? It need not be that if this next step in your 
search for meaning in teaching, as a profession and worthwhile occu- 
pation, is attempted in a forthright manner. 

What is the task? The major task is to know yourself and have some 
cognizance of how you arrived at your present stage of maturity. It is 
through knowing yourself that you can see direction in your professional 
preparation as well as the potential force you can be in assisting your own 
pupils in their development toward maturity. It should be recognized at 
the outset that maturation is achieved neither in a vacuum nor in- 
stantaneously. In fact it might be stated that all people are continually 
striving for maturity. Even the septuagenarian can be said to have his 
childish moments when life’s forces are such that adult goals and be- 
havior are pushed aside and immature impulses assert themselves. A look 
at some of the forces that are influential in the development of a person 
may provide a background for you to answer questions about your own 
self, You should realize that this discourse will not be able to reflect all 
the unique forces that may have contributed to your growth. Too, it is 
not possible to write a description that will be all inclusive for the many 
students interested in teacher education. One factor to keep in mind 
is that mother nature has lavished her most complex creation in the 
human being. In this creation, the pattern for development and growth 
is uniquely different for each person. You may look at the young men 
and women to your right and left and note differences. Many generalities 
can be made about the forces in their lives, but it is the unique human 
personality which evolves that has a singularity not duplicated exactly 
in any other person. This is characteristic of you; it will be characteristic 
of the boys and girls whom you may teach someday. It is this aspect of 
daily living that makes the occupation of teaching such an extreme 
challenge. What you learn from reading should be complemented and 
supplemented by contacts with your counselor or advisor so that he 
might assist you to see yourself in a meaningful way. 

At this stage it would be well for you to reflect on how the person 
develops. The following pages will provide some guidelines. It is sug- 
gested that you reflect on your own personal development as you attempt 
to answer a number of questions. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PERSON 


EMBARKING on the task of briefly considering the forces and 
processes which influence human development, biological, psychological, 
and sociological bases will be considered. It might be helpful to propose 
a context for examining these forces. Four assumptions will be made at 
the outset. These assumptions will be identified as the “four givens.” 

When the newborn infant enters the world he possesses “four givens” 
over which he has no control. These were predetermined for him. The 
first of these is a physical self. The term “physical self” refers to the 
“ordering of the genes” and the physical structure, physiological mechan- 
ism, and the nervous system including the mental powers. The child 
could not select the sperm and ovum which united in conception to 
create the new human, nor did he have control over the union to the 
extent that he could predetermine his sex, his muscular structure, his size 
or shape, and other characteristics. The maturing person must accept 
this predetermined physical self if he is to move forward toward healthy 
personality development. He does have control over the uses to which 
this physical self is applied. 

A second given which is predetermined for this child is his family, or 
at least his family substitute. Some children have a foster family in their 
lives either in the form of an institution such as an orphanage or adopted 
parents. This family serves as the front line offense in assisting the new- 
born with his developmental needs. It is with the family that one begins 
his first learning experiences, The family is a very powerful force in 
determining what the child becomes, for it is here that language, values, 
beliefs, attitudes, and skills are first considered. 

The third given bequeathed a child at birth is a culture. By “culture” 
we are referring to the local, regional, and national culture which is ours 
as the result of the residence of our family. To be born in Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. or Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. is quite different than to 
be born in Tokyo, Japan, Asia or Johannesburg, S.A., Africa. Of course 
another cultural determinant will be the specific neighborhood in any 
community. This given culture determines the native tongue to be 
developed, the governmental principles under which one’s growth will 
occur, and the historical antecedents which will play an important role 
in the life one leads. These are only a few examples of what a culture 
predetermines for the newborn child. 

The last but far from least important “given” which each newborn 
human possesses at birth is a time in history. The newborn child in the 
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mid-twentieth-century is born at a time in history when space travel is 
fast becoming a potential reality. He is born at a time in history when 
the travel time between distant points is almost inconsequential in com- 
parison to the time of Christ’s birth. The newborn cannot turn back the 
clock to a prehistoric day but must grow and develop in terms of this 
time in history. Surely all will recognize that issues and problems, govern- 
ments and nations, as they now exist have a historical past, but daily 
living occurs in this day and age, not in the past. 

Do the four givens have any meaning as you reflect on your own life? 
You will not be able to determine them in their entirety. Can you now 
turn inward and raise some questions about your own developing pat- 
tern? This may not be possible yet. The following pages are designed to 
assist you in this process. 

If you understand these assumptions and can accept their reality you 
are then ready to yenture into the next phase of this consideration of 
understanding yourself. In this way it is hoped that you will be able to 
reach a sound decision, with the aid of your counselor, as to whether 
teacher education would be your program of study. 


SOME PHYSICAL FACTORS 


rr is not the intent of this text to provide the reader with a 
record of human biology and development, nor a systematized approach 
to the development of glands and organs, bones and muscles, or the 
nervous system, This is the task of other books and their writers. You 
will want to consult books on human growth and development as a 
part of your preparation for becoming a teacher. 

For you to understand yourself, and eventually to understand others 
in order to assist them in their learning processes, it is desirable to have 
a general framework for study. The physical self which each individual 
person possesses at the time of birth was predetermined for him by the 
uniting of a sperm and ovum at the time of conception. Inherent within 
the fertilized ovum are a number of genes which are the real units of 
heredity. At the moment of fertilization human development begins, 
and at this time certain potentialities and limitations of the new in- 
dividual are fixed. No degree of learning, environment, or growth will 
revoke these. However, it should be recognized that while hereditary 
factors determine potentialities, these potentialities can be enhanced or 
retarded by the environment at both the prenatal and postnatal stages. 

Although the genes have a most important role in determining the 
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characteristics of the individual, the kind of individual who develops is 
influenced by the nature of the environment in which the genetic in- 
fluence is exerted. It is commonly accepted that such physical character- 
istics as hair and eye color, blood type, body build, and skin pigmentation 
are determined by the genes. The information is not as clear-cut when 
we deal with such characteristics as mental potential, emotionality, and 
other psychological characteristics.* 

As you reflect on some of your own biological bases for development 
it will be well to remember that some of the determinants for your 
growth and learning were and are out of your hands. It is important for 
you to know as much about some of these factors as possible. You can 
receive help in this through consulting your physician. He won't know 
all the answers, but he will have some instruments and techniques at his 
disposal to render some assistance in this matter. 


Physical Development 


Regardless of the individual’s age, he is a biological organism, 
and his behavior depends to a great degree on the physical potentialities 
and limitations which life has imposed. We should recognize that 
physical changes occur throughout one’s lifetime. One’s structural prop- 
erties and changes profoundly influence emotional, intellectual, physical, 
and personality characteristics. 

The size of one’s adult skeletal structure determines frequently the 
type of occupation one seeks or finds oneself in, one’s selection of a 
mate, and one’s avocational pursuits, to mention a few things. Your 
developmental skeletal structure has also been important in your past 
and influences what you are at present, for it has helped to determine 
your playmates, your relation with your parents and other family mem- 
bers, and your school studies and activities. As you try to understand 
yourself at the time of reading this text you may desire to reflect on the 
influence of your basic skeletal structure. You may select teaching, but 
what area of teaching should it be? Are there any skeletal features which 
are to your advantage or disadvantage? Jim, as a 14year-old, was 6 fect 
5 inches in height. He was nicknamed “Stretch.” It might have been 
predicted that Jim would be tall, for his father was 6 feet 6 inches and 
his mother was 5 feet 11 inches. There was a family history of tall per- 

1 For further reading see Anne Anastasi and John F. Foley, Jr., “A Proposed 


Reorientation in the Heredity-Environment Controversy,” in The Child: A Book of 
Readings, ed. Jerome E. Seidman (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc, 


1958), pp. 2-15. 
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sons on both sides. Jim’s great height at age 14 was a major determinant 
of many aspects of daily living. It determined his part-time job, his 
activities, the peers who chose and rejected him; it was influential in 
his attitudes toward school work, in his opinions of himself, and in his 
projected choice of a career. Jim had grown fast, but there were some 
factors present over which he had no control, which had partially deter- 
mined his way of life. 

Also influential in what you are and what you can become are the 
adequacy and development of your digestive tract, musculature system, 
respiratory system, and circulatory system, The completeness, strength, 
and efficiency of these systems are determinants of what you can and 
cannot do to a large degree, or in another sense what you have been able 
to utilize from the provided environment which enhances your physical 
growth. Jim had to be careful. Yes, he had great height; most of his 
systems were in good order. But there was one deficiency. He was born 
with a heart condition which made it necessary for him to forego strenu- 
ous activity. Another determiner had to be accepted. Jim had had no 
choice over the heart he had been given. 

As an adolescent or young adult at this time, you are probably aware 
of your muscular structure and development. Muscles serve both as 
levers and protectors for the skeletal structure. Moreover, muscle con- 
tractions have a major responsibility for the movement and functioning 
of internal organs. One’s muscle structure, efficiency, and development 
effects such basic actions as heart action, respiratory movements, and 
excretory functions. If you will think about the speaking process you 
will immediately be aware of the influence of the muscle structure on 
the throat and face, Add to this the factor of muscular strength. This 
important aspect of physical development largely determines how you 
adjust to the many situations which confront you in daily living. There 
are many implications for your career development in the field of teach- 
ing. Can you identify factors of pertinence as they are related to your 
present concept of a teaching career? Jim’s six-foot-fiveinch frame was 
well proportioned with adequate muscular development. He was not 
“skinny as a rail” although he towered half a foot over his classmates, 


Motor Development 


Jims motor development was a key factor. He had the 
physique to play an important role in teen-age sports activities. Because 
of his heart condition Jim’s physical activity had always been held to a 
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minimum, particularly in strenuous play activities involving running. 
Jim’s coordination was very poor. His peers did not understand all of 
the features about his life. The “Stretch” nickname came about because 
of great height; too, it was associated with another boy in school who 
was an outstanding basketball player. Jim had many feelings about him- 
self because his coordination did not measure up to his namesake. 

Of concern early in human development are one’s motor skills. The 
development of motor skills enables one to circumscribe or to “get out- 
side of” a given scope of environmental influence. Until the child can 
walk he is very much at the mercy of what others will either do or refuse 
to do for him. As he matures and develops, greater mobility results, and 
the immediate environment expands from the environs of the home to 
include the neighborhood, and thus a further adjustment to society must 
begin for “significant others” come on the scene. Play and learning activi- 
ties are also dependent upon these motor skills. As one progresses toward 
adulthood motor skills are essential if a man is to maintain a job as well 
as to enjoy leisure time activities. They also at times determine what 
you cannot do, as in the case of Jim. 

Your motor development and subsequent dependent activities have 
progressed through stages. The timing of these stages in your life has 
been influential in your behavior development. Can you identify some 
of the important maturational stages that have helped to determine what 
you are at this time? After a certain maturational level is reached, the 
human has the potential for undertaking a given motor skill. Normalcy 
has a wide range, but typically children proceed from bending or raising 
the head to moving the upper torso, eventually to sitting with help and 
then by oneself, to standing with and without help, and ultimately to 
walking, a stage reached approximately in the neighborhood of 13 to 17 
months, Once this level has been reached, practice really results in a 
smoother performance, greater self-confidence, and a base for the next 
maturational stage, rather than practice contributing to the actual walk- 
ing act. 

You will soon be working with schoolchildren of a particular age 
range. Remember that most basic motor skills of your own and their's 
were acquired during preschool years. What school experience will pro- 
vide is a greater refinement, smoothness, and efficiency in the performing 
of such activities. The degree to which this efficiency and refinement is 
realized in motor skills is a prime determinant of the learning experiences 
that are provided by others or are chosen by the developing individual. 
These in turn affect your total striving toward maturity. As you go 
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through life’s stages, reflect on the importance of what you are, on what 
you might like to be, on what others think you are as a result of the 
degree of motor development which you have or would like to have. 
Jim’s burning ambition as a 14-year-old was to be a basketball player 
and to be “on the team.” The height and muscles were there, so was 
the desire; the heart deficiency and subsequent lack of motor skills 
development made it impossible. 


Glandular Development 


Total physical development is governed to a great extent by 
the chemical balance of the organism. The glandular system of the in- 
dividual maintains this balance. The effect of such glands as the thyroid, 
pituitary, adrenal, and sex glands is intricately involved with skeletal, 
muscular, and emotional development. It is quite difficult for the in- 
dividual to know the glandular balance that may or may not exist with- 
out medical consultation, However, what one is or what one becomes 
may be determined by the gland structure, which is a part of the given 
physical self at the time of birth. 

Are you conscious of any unusual happenings in your life due to 
internal functioning that may have played an important role in your 
total development? When you hear of other persons having an over- 
active pituitary gland which may haye resulted in the thickening and 
enlarging of the bones in the face and limbs, what are your reactions? 
‘If this occurs the person is said to have a condition known as acromegaly. 
This may be a very influential factor in what this person does, how he 
is accepted, what occupations might be open or closed to him as an 
outcome of this external appearance resulting from the glandular dis- 
order. The purpose of this example is to encourage you to recognize, in 
the development of yourself as a person or in those boys and girls with 
whom you might eventually work, that the possibility of a malfunction- 
ing glandular system may be the determinant which is most influential 
at any time in a person’s development. 


Neural Development 


The last of the factors to be considered in this brief treatise 
on biological bases for personal development is man’s unique system — 
the neural system, The neural system serves as the “quarterback” which 
coordinates all of the various body responses into a unified self or 
organismic whole. The neural system is yery important to behavior, for 
your nervous system integrates various stimuli and directs them to the 
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appropriate response mechanisms. The greatest refinement of the neural 
system in man is his capacity to recall past experiences, to reason, to look 
ahead, and to express his thoughts through the speech process. Jim 
made compensations for his heart condition. The ordering of the genes 
had provided Jim with brain power. The environment which was pro- 
vided by the home and school helped to nurture this asset. Jim was a 
good student and a scholar in math and science. To his peers, his 
devotion to his studies was not completely understood, because their 
values were not always directed toward scholarly pursuits. This helped to 
reenforce the notion that “Stretch” was just a little different. 

It is here in the neural powers that nature’s greatest gift has been 
bestowed upon man. You, as a prospective teacher, are enabled to proceed 
toward self-insight and to compare this view of yourself with the self 
that others see—through communication. You do not acquire this 
capacity immediately: it occurs through the change from a prenatal 
environment, where sustenance and protection were provided, to a post- 
natal environment, where man must make his own way. Now, his nervous 
system must continually meet the challenge of new situations. It is here 
that cultural influences have a great effect on what you are or what you 
might have been. 

In the teaching process in school, you will be concerned with learn- 
ing. Many different kinds of learning situations will have to be provided 
to help youth grow toward maturity. You, as a young college student, are 
continuing to strive for maturity. Can you recall important learning 
experiences that have enhanced your growth? Man’s brain is a part of 
the neural system. It is here that the amount of gray matter of your 
physical self was determined by the gene structure. The influence of the 
family and culture which has been yours serves as the nurturing agent. 

Man’s physical self is determined by his parents and the ordering of 
hereditary factors created by their reproductive act. The newborn has no 
control over this, but once human development proceeds to the postnatal 
stage man has much to do about his kind and himself. It is important to 
understand some of these forces if you are to see teaching through a 
better knowledge of your own development. It is in terms of this physical 
base that we now approach the psychological bases for your development 
as a human being. 


SOME BEHAVIORAL FACTORS 


rue human being, in his development, is capable of feelings 
and emotions, likes and dislikes, aggressiveness and withdrawal, humor 
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and sadness, joy and sorrow. The degree to which you exhibit the positive 
side of these behavior reactions is generally the criteria for judging 
healthy personality development. Personality and behavior are the result 
of an individual’s past experiences and adjustments. What are some 
basic approaches to understanding man’s psychological development? 
Who and what and why am I? 

One way of explaining man’s striving for a healthy personality has 
been in terms of developmental tasks or developmental stages. Erik 
Erikson has proposed eight stages or senses in healthy personality devel- 
opment. Robert Havighurst has proposed a series of developmental tasks 
that characterize the human’s maturation process during various life 
stages. It is appropriate to use these theoretical systems as a base for 
personal development, but it should be continually recognized that the 
newborn infant possesses a complex set of potential action systems which 
will assist him in adjusting to his environment. However, none of these 
is of sufficient strength or effectiveness to enable him to live without the 
help of others. The significant others in a person’s life, because of this 
dependency, are projected into the role of personality determiner. ‘The 
learning process by which the individual leams to help himself also pro- 
duces in him those forces which are identified as personality. 


Trust 


Erikson’s® stages of psychological maturity begin with the as- 
sumption that trust is the first stage in the newborn's search for maturity. 
In the acquiring of the sense of trust the individual forms the base upon 
which the rest of the personality structure will be built. The sense of 
trust is explained as the child’s recognition and belief in the people and 
things that surround him. As the physical senses mature, the realization 
that things are still present even though they can’t be seen or touched 
is part of this development. The sense of trust also encompasses the love 
which the individual needs, the love and acceptance as an individual of 
worthwhileness and dignity. The most important nourishment which 
the child requires during his deyelopment is the feeling that is com- 
municated by an adult’s love, the feeling that there is a person (or 
persons) who loyes him, that there is someone there to support and 
encourage him in his development. This is trust and love. Haye you 
experienced love and therefore acceptance from significant persons in 


2 Concept of these stages taken from Erik H. Erikson, The Child and Society 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950). 
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your life? Can you identify in others the presence or lack of trust? What 
would you hypothesize about young people whom you know? This im- 
portant characteristic may be the one that makes teaching of youngsters 
a most challenging task. Can you be a significant person to a child in 
your classroom? It is proposed that the child’s sense of trust first begins 
in the very early days of his life, but it is also necessary throughout life. 
Jim’s life pattern supported the belief that his parents had provided a 
fruitful climate for his development. There was a mutual respect and 
concern exhibited in their relations. 


Autonomy 


In one’s early formative years, as a maturing individual, one 
seeks to assert himself and to declare that he should be recognized, This 
is the sense of autonomy. This is the stage in which the child asserts his 
desire to be recognized and for the significant others to realize that all 
generalities about development are modified when an individual life is 
considered. How the people accept this assertion to be recognized and 
to have a rightful role in the home, or school, or any other environmental 
situation will have a vital influence on the development of the person. 
For the significant others to accept a new person in their life is a positive 
force in the striving for maturity. This does not mean that this self- 
assertion does not have to be done in terms of certain restrictions, but it 
does mean that an opportunity conducive to assertion of autonomy be 
provided. In thinking of your own development, were you provided 
opportunities to assert your uniqueness in a realistic setting? Were mean- 
ingful limits established? Can you venture any guesses about your 
friends? As you understand these experiences in your life, a better self 
concept should result. It is important to recognize these same features 
in the lives of boys and girls who may someday be in your classroom. 
How would you react to “Stretch.” Jim’s peers had a hard time under- 
standing all the developing forces. In the early autonomy stage Jim had 
little difficulty. In his adolescent years, his peers wanted him to develop 
in their image—as a basketball star, not a “brain.” 


Initiative 
Upon the establishment of trust and autonomy, the develop- 


ing individual realizing that an environment and people can be taken 
as real and that he has a role in this milieu strikes out to find out what 
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kind of person he can become. The stage of initiative in healthy person- 
ality growth now comes into focus. It is at this time that children become 
conscious that they can or can’t do things. They undertake new tasks 
that sometimes present obstacles, but the individual persists. The desire 
to explore all that is around him and to experience the excitement of 
learning is a part of healthy growth. How were you assisted in your 
exploratory experiences? Were you provided ample opportunity to em- 
bark on many activities or was your home one that imposed severe re- 
strictions with more “don’ts” than “do’s”? Do you think Jim’s explora- 
tory experiences were contributory to the elements of the intellectual 
curiosity he showed? In early formative years the opportunity the child 
has for initiating new behavior is crucial. The child needs to have realistic 
limits and opportunities for asserting initiative. When the child is exces- 
sively punished or chastised for his attempts at learning and building 
experiential background, his sense of initiative has little opportunity for 
positive development. As you look at teaching through yourself, reflect 
on your past and present opportunities for striking out anew. Can you 
provide a climate for others that would be an encouraging force for 
them in their attempts to discover, explore, and create? Did Jim have 
identifiable experiences which you would associate with this sense of 
initiative and some aspects of his growth? In Jim’s case his initiative in 
some areas became curtailed. Physical properties were crucial deter- 
miners. 


Accomplishment 


Accomplishment for Jim was invariably in terms of an intel- 
lectual pursuit. This wasn’t necessarily his choice, but the physical 
determiner directed that this be the course of action. School success and 
occupational reward come under the next sense which Erikson ascribes 
to the healthy personality, accomplishment. The foregoing paragraphs 
emphasize that trust, autonomy, and initiative are characteristic of the 
early formative years and serve as the base for further development. This 
does not mean that re-enforcement and further development isn’t neces- 
sary or doesn’t occur in later years. It is normal and characteristic of the 
human to desire to accomplish. He accomplishes in terms of something 
—generally in terms of capabilities and limitations within the context 
of opportunity. One’s initiative makes some opportunity; other oppor- 
tunity is open because of the home, the school, the community, and the 
time in history. Man’s positive outlook on life is greatly enhanced by 
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Figure 12. High school students as well as elementary sch 
children need the opportunity to accomplish and succeed. [Colu 
bus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio.] 


the achievement of worthwhile goals. The indvidual who always has fail- 
ing experiences generally has a dour, negative outlook on life. Did 
your home and your school provide experiences, at first easy and grow- 
ing increasingly more difficult, which allowed you the sense of achiev- 
ing? 

Many boys and girls dislike school and eventually drop out because 
there are no chances for success. The implication for parents and teach- 
ers is that the structure of experiences in which a child, in the main, can 
succeed be realistic. This means knowing his abilities and limitations. 
Did the adults in your life have a good knowledge of your capabilities? 
This is a part of the task of the good teacher. Do you desire to learn 
about the capabilities of boys and girls whom you teach? If not, maybe 
you should seriously question the advisability of a career in teaching. 
How well do you know your assets and liabilities at present? Haven't both 
you and your teachers been concerned with accomplishment? What 
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about your first high school curriculum? What questions are you raising 
about your college curriculum? This may be important if you are going 
to feel a sense of accomplishment. 


Identity 


Man’s search for identity is a never-ending struggle. It is a 
phenomenon as old as life. It becomes crucially important for most in- 
dividuals at the adolescent stage and pervades life in the future. The 
initial stage of identity-seeking is characteristic of the human’s most 
turbulent period of life, the adolescent years. Great physical changes 
occur then; being a child is no longer acceptable, but society is not quite 
ready to admit what the growing adolescent would like it to believe — “I 
am an adult!” American culture prolongs the adolescent period through 
compulsory education and late entry into the workaday world, which in 
turn postpones marriage and other characteristically adult pursuits. You 
will say that this is a vicious circle, and it is true, but it is reality. The 
teacher has to be sensitive to these phenomena if he is to help in the 
human’s struggle to identify himself, to identify his role in the culture, 
and to clarify in his own mind the vision that others have of him. Could 
you be of assistance to “Stretch”? Jim’s peers had identified him. He 
wasn’t exactly in accord with this accolade. Deep inside, Jim was quite 
tebellious because he had the physical tools to be the center on the 
junior high basketball team. As he proceeded in high school, he grew in 
height to six feet seven inches and still his “self ideal” had to be relegated 
to a back seat. The physical determiner was still at work. In your search 
for identity have you ever questioned whether you were adult or youth, 
whether you have the capacity to be a parent, what your occupation will 
be, how you can resolve value conflicts? These are all questions to which 
self-acceptable answers will help to clarify who you are. Did you receive 
some positive help along the way in answering these questions? Good 
teachers understand the “growing pains” of young people and desire to 
render the assistance they can. As you reflect on what teachers may or 
may not have done for you in relation to these concerns, can you see a 
direction for your own behavior if you were to assume the teacher role 
and responsibility? This is looking at teaching through yourself. 


The Adult Senses — Intimacy, Generativity, Integrity 


As you continue your pursuit of self-understanding and look at 
yourself as a prospective teacher, you might consider the three stages of 
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adulthood — intimacy, generativity, and integrity. The sense of intimacy 
is explained as the desire for close relationships with others and with 
one’s self. The close relationships with others are applicable equally to 
both sexes. These interpersonal relationships are as appropriate to friend- 
ships as they are to one’s love and affection for a wife or husband. Some 
definite implications may be drawn if one associates acceptance and 
understanding of others with the sense of intimacy. The teacher of boys 
and girls serves his role if close and effective human relationships are 
fostered and maintained. Are you at the stage of development in human 
relationships reflected by this concept of intimacy as it might be applied 
to the teacher’s role? If you are thinking solely in terms of the “stuff of 
books,” you may be ignoring one of the greatest rewards to be gained 
from the occupation of teaching. 

The sense of generativity refers to man’s desire to reproduce himself; 
reproduce himself both biologically and physically and to create and 
produce material and emotional substance. Some interpretations applied 
to generativity have included the use of the words creativity and pro- 
ductivity. To be concerned with the terms creativity and productivity in 
relation to an occupation may cause you to decide that teaching offers 
an opportunity for both development and maintenance of this sense. 
The tasks of motivating and encouraging pupils and students are ones 
faced daily by the teacher. Man does not desire to reproduce himself 
solely in physical form, but also in terms of knowledge, behavior, and art. 
Would you like this opportunity? Do you possess this desire? Positive 
responses would indicate that teaching is an occupational area for your 
consideration. 

The last sense for consideration is integrity. Integrity is important in 
the life of a teacher, for it is at this stage that he can accept his life’s 
situation and the people and associates in this life. It is important for the 
individual to reflect on his choice of an occupation, because the person 
who cannot accept all the many aspects of his work and daily life will 
have a difficult time offering and maintaining a positive climate for 
learning in the classroom. The teacher who possesses a sense of integrity 
represents dependability and security to students. Any occupation should 
be selected in terms of knowledge about yourself and opportunities found 
in the world of work. 

Healthy personality development, in the matter of emotions, differ- 
ential abilities, interests, and individual differences, derives from the 
psychological base for development. School life, school accomplish- 
ments, and positive approaches to growth and development are pro- 
foundly influenced by our emotional makeup and the degree of ability 
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which we possess. Have you had the opportunity to work with teachers 
or counselors who could assist you in appraising these characteristics? If 
not, it may be quite difficult at this time to make your most effective 
choice of a future career. Your college advisor or counselor will be able 
to offer assistance in this appraisal. This development is viewed not only 
in terms of the physical self or one’s psychological bases but also in 
terms of the environment and culture which one experiences. 


SOME SOCIAL FACTORS 


or great importance in the development of the person are his 
family, home, neighborhood, and community. Few children have a 
choice in this matter, It is one of the “givens” that one acquires as his 
birthright. The persons, institutions, and agencies in life are crucial 
determiners of what the individual is and what he can become. 


The Family 


One’s family has great influence, for it is the parents and the 
siblings who structure the original climate for learning and growing. 
They determine the language to be spoken, the values to hold, the atti- 
tudes toward people and things and school, the fears and hopes, and 
above all they provide either a negative or a positive climate for growth. 
The behavior that one often assumes to be natural is frequently a 
culturally determined phenomenon. This culturally determined behavior 
is invented by humans, is transmitted by them, and is thus perpetu- 
ated by them. A formidable illustration of this lies in the fact that speech 
is certainly natural for the human, but the language or languages spoken 
are not physically or psychologically determined but are culturally ac- 
quired traits. Man is tailored according to the prevailing sociological 
influences into which he is born. 

Mother and Dad are the persons that set the climate within the 
home, although brothers and sisters cannot be ignored. How you have 
developed has been dependent upon their agreements and disagree- 
ments, their love or spite, their provision of valuable learning experiences 
associated with books, travel, radio, and TV; also one’s place in the 
sibling hierarchy may be a major determinant as to the type and degree 
of responsibility given and when. Have you ever stopped to reflect on 
the events in your home life which cause you to act and feel as you do? 
This may be very important in your assessment of the desirability of the 
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teaching occupation. If you look at teaching through this aspect of your- 
self and realize its importance and influence, you have taken a big step 
toward a sensitivity to developmental influences that boys and girls 
undergo as they live in the classroom. As stated previously, Jim’s parents 
accepted his physical limitation. He was provided compensatory oppor- 
tunities to develop his own way. Conferences with the parents revealed 
sympathetic yet understanding attitudes toward Jim’s way of life. 
Another family influence that is felt throughout one’s life is that of 
the parental occupation. The degree of satisfaction with daily work, the 
income provided, and the associations promoted are determiners of both 
material and personal rewards. Many other family forces could be con- 
sidered. In your future studies in college you will be studying about 
family structure and forces. Be sensitive to this body of knowledge and 
how it can help you to better understand boys and girls with whom you 
may some day be working. Undoubtedly, for better or worse, your parents 
have been influential in your life. Identify some of their influences which 
have served to mold your life. Think about your close friends, and reflect 
on the parental behavior that influenced their attitudes, values, choices, 
feelings, and actions. What is true of these people will be largely true of 
youngsters you will teach. It is a major challenge for each teacher to be 
` aware of these variables as they influence the lives of pupils. 


One’s Peers 


Included in the sociological base for development are the in- 
dividual’s peer associates. Each of these peers has his unique family back- 
ground plus physical and psychological makeup. The peer group serves 
as a melting pot for a neighborhood. It is in this situation, when the 
direct supervision of adults is not always present, that the give and take 
with others is on the same plane. The values, skills, and attitudes of these 
peers dictates the activities of the group, resulting, on the part of any one 
group member, either in an acceptance of the group and its activities at 
some level or a rejection. Group life with one’s peers is continually a 
matter of give and take. These experiences have an important impact 
on development. List the important peer associates you have had in your 
life. Then consider the real import that these associates and your shared 
activities have had on what you believe today and what you desire for 
yourself and those now associated with you. A weaker boy than Jim 
might have retreated into isolation. Jim’s parents and a school counselor 


Figure 13. The teacher provides opportunities for adolescents 
to ae peer approval. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


helped him over many hurdles, It was Jim’s peers who were hard on 
him, because he couldn’t partake in what they thought were appropriate 
activities for him. 

As an individual reaches his adolescent years and desires emanci- 
pation from the home, the peer group becomes increasingly important. 
As a college student you are probably not too far removed from this 
state of affairs in that your peer associates here on campus play a major 
role in your life. Can you identify the moving forces of your present peer 
group? Do they cause you to have either a positive or negative attitude 
toward teaching? Maybe you are vacillating in this choice because of 
what others might think? Soon you will have to resolve this issue. Addi- 
tional knowledge about teaching as an occupation, to be found in this 
text or gotten from your counselor, may be the answer. 
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Your Community 


The opportunity that your community provides you through 
its institutions and agencies, its businesses and industries, its government 
and the more general climate for growth, has had its share in your 
maturation pattern. The way that community members decide their 
government should be operated has an effect on what districts are set 
aside for business and industry, residences and schools; they determine 
where zoning restrictions shall apply, where roads, streets, and railroads 
shall be constructed, whether there shall be municipal parks and recre- 
ation facilities. In turn the ethnic components of any community are 
great determiners of who stays, moves away, or aspires to residence in 
Hometown, U.S.A. The total structure of your community culture helps 
to determine what you value, what you choose for an occupation, what 
you seek for leisure time pursuits, and what problems or conflicts might 
or might not exist as you travel to or become a resident in another com- 
munity. Jim lived in a town of about a hundred thousand persons. Tt was 
an industrial town as well as a college town. There were avenues open 
to a boy with Jim’s handicap and assets. If his home had been located in 
Smalltown, U.S.A., helping Jim might have been quite a different prob- 
lem. Jim’s school provided teachers and counselors who worked with 
him in his striving for maturity. The community had many resources 
which the school and Jim could employ in his behalf. 

Can you identify the important aspects of your community life which 
may have caused you to think positively or negatively toward teaching as 
a career? Did your hometown show concem and respect for the role of 
the teacher? Was there coordination of other agencies with what was 
logically the responsibility of the home and the school? Can you identify 
the extension of your security pattern as provided by the associates repre- 
sented in church, school, Boy or Girl Scouts, the neighborhood play 
group, or other groups which you might identify? Were there unique 
community environmental forces influencing your viewpoint toward 
schools and teachers? 

It is rather impossible to think of the development of the person 
without considering community influences. Every individual must work 
out for himself the major dimensions of his world and see what really 
makes it work. This is done against the backdrop of sociological bases 
for development. The individual human being lies at the foundation of 
all social and cultural phenomena. Societies are organized groups of in- 
dividuals. Resulting cultures, which provide values, beliefs, attitudes, 
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and material wealth, are nothing more than the organized and repetitive 
responses of society’s members. Human behavior and development is a 
function of the biological organism and the external cultural tradition 
or process. 


Important Other Adults 


What one becomes is not only affected by family adults, 
siblings, and peers but also by the other adults in one’s life. It has been 
inferred in some of the previous sections that these individuals were of 
great importance, for after all, the institutions and agencies of a com- 
munity are manned by people. What about these people? Do they have 
a different origin? To this we must agree. They may have been raised in 
the same community, but because the same stimuli have resulted in 
varying responses determined by each person’s biological and psycho- 
logical ordering, the impact is finally felt in terms of another “unique 
being.” The fact that all laws are modified when the life of one in- 
dividual is viewed helps to determine the desirability of considering the 
influence of other adults. This is important when we consider teachers, 
pupils, and the function of the teacher. 

It might be well to consider some of the following — your minister, 
ptiest, or rabbi, your employers, your teachers, and your adult neighbors, 
to mention a few. Can you identify the factors about any of these people 
that have been a moving force in your life? Who were the important 
adults in Jim’s life? 

Jersild? in his provocative publication emphasized man’s search for 
himself in the following way. 


The search for meaning is not a search for an abstract body of 
knowledge, or even for a concrete body of knowledge. It is a distinctly 
personal search. The one who makes it raises intimate personal 
questions: What really counts, for me? What values am I seeking? 
What, in my existence asa person, in my relations with others, in my 
work as a teacher, is of real concern to me, perhaps of ultimate con- 
cern to me? In my teaching I seek to transmit the meanings others 
have found in their search for truth, and that is good as far as it 
goes. But as I try to help young people to discover meaning, have 
I perhaps evaded the question of what life might mean to me? How 
can I, in my study and my teaching and in the countless topics that 
engage my thought, find a home within myself? 


3 Arthur T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955), p. 4- 
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As a prospective teacher you may want to keep some of these questions 
in mind as you undertake the studies of the next few years, as you ob- 
serve teachers in action, as you take over your first classroom. 


Your School 


There is a good chance that your past school experiences have 
been some of the important ones that cause you to be embarking on a 
prospective teaching career. It has been estimated that the typical school- 
child, if there is such a person, spends from 14,000 to 17,000 hours in 
school classrooms and activities during elementary- and secondary-school 
attendance. The only other institution claiming more of the pupil’s time 
is the home. Is it any wonder that perceptive people are concerned with 
what kind of an institution the school is, what kind of people teachers 
are, what is taught in the school? 

Schools that provide competent, professional people as staff are taking 
the first step toward establishing a positive climate for learning. The 
school plant itself, however, should not be ignored, for the physical space 
in which the child encounters formal learning has a profound effect. 

You might like to-raise some questions with yourself about your past 
school experiences. Who were the most significant teachers in your 
school life? Why? What were they really like? How did they get that 
way? What were they trying to do in the school curriculum? Was the 
curriculum adequate? Why did or didn’t your school provide counselors 
to assist you in some of your concerns and problems? Why was Mr. X 
so autocratic in his classroom? Why was Mr. Y liked so well, since he 
was one of the most demanding persons when it came to academic stand- 
ards? In Jim’s case, several teachers, a school counselor, and the building 
principal were deeply concerned. An earnest attempt was made to 
understand Jim’s assets and liabilities, which led to effective school 
planning and assistance over adjustment hurdles which he confronted. 
Without the aid of helpful and understanding parents and teachers 
“Stretch” might not have realized his potential. Today Jim is a graduate 
of a respected eastern university; he teaches math and science in a high 
school. He is no longer just “Stretch” as his peers described him; he is 
Mr, A., a scholar and a respected teacher of another generation. 

This section on looking at teaching through your own development 
and self-understanding might best be summarized by a statement from 
Jersild.4 


4 Jersild, ibid., p. 133. 
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Without self-acceptance a teacher may, to be sure, accomplish 
much for others and teach them many things. The good he does 
may even exceed his own capacity, for the one who is desperately 
seeking a friend may read into the teacher's friendly acts an emotional 
content they do not actually possess. But to go all out, to feel for 
others (as distinguished from going through the motions of doing 
for others), to feel with others (as distinuguished from going 
through the motions of cooperating with them), it is essential that 
the teacher draw upon his own capacity for feeling. And he can do 
this only if he respects his feelings and is at home with them, if 
he accepts them as part of himself. This means self-acceptance, 
which involves compassion for oneself. 


SUMMARY 


IN conjunction with the foregoing discussion many questions 
have been proposed. It would be advisable for you to consider answers to 
these questions and to use them in group discussions for purposes of 
establishing greater clarity about yourself in the teaching profession. It 
may be that you’d much rather see a counselor and profit from the assist- 
ance he might render. If you don’t know your capabilities and limita- 
tions, your real feelings and values, what you expect, what you can give, 
what you must take from others, you will have difficulty in effectively 
selecting any occupation. It is the position of the authors that teaching 
is an occupation where the best in learning cannot be promulgated if 
the prospective teacher doesn’t know about himself and how he got that 
way, To make an intelligent investigation of the occupation, teaching, 
in terms of what is known about human development requires self- 
knowledge. It is human development in its totality that concerns those 
in the education profession. For purposes of discussion we have seg- 
mented man’s development into several major (biological, psychological, 
and sociological bases) and minor subdivisions. However, in each human 
they are manifested as a totality, each portion interwoven with the- 
others. 


Guidance for Self-Understanding 


It is suggested that you write a paper on the topic, How Well 
Do I Know Myself? In addition to previously raised questions, the fol- 
lowing may be helpful. 


1. What are my general characteristics? 
How do I see myself? Physically, emotionally, socially? 
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How do I think others see me? 
How would others like me to be? 
2. What are my potentialities for learning? 
What is my ability to do scholastic tasks? 
What are my study habits? 
How strong is my seriousness of purpose? 
How is my ability to learn social responsibility? 
How is my ability to learn about and understand others? 
3. What are my past achievements? At home? In school? In work 
situations? Under the direction of others? On my own? 
4. What do I value in life? My values? The values of others? 
How do values change? 
How do I arrive at values? 


A critical handling of this paper should raise several questions in 


your mind about yourself in the teaching role. It should help you see 
in better perspective the reason for some of the curricular experiences 
that are planned for you in teacher preparation. It is designed to assist 
in developing a good base for decision-making: Is teaching the career 
for you? 
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PROJECTS 


. Through the use of standardized tests and other guidance instruments 


prepare a profile of your interests and aptitudes. 


. Write an autobiography. : 
. List the activities and experiences inside and outside of the school which 


have contributed to your development as a person. 
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4. Observe a child to see if you can place him in terms of Erikson’s stages of 
development. 

5. Discuss in a group the joys and difficulties encountered at various stages 
of development. 


FILMS 


Age of Turmoil. 20 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

The problems of interpersonal relations arising from the emotional con- 
flicts of adolescents. 

Meaning of Adolescence. 16 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Describes the problems in gaining physical, social, sexual, religious, and 
moral adjustment, and explains how adolescents attempt to meet their 
needs. 

Farewell to Childhood. 23 min. B & W. International Film Bureau. 

Illustrates the conflicts of becoming an adult. 


Learning to Live in the Community 


. What part does the type of community play in teaching success? 
. How does one obtain information about communities in which 
there are teaching vacancies? 

3. What are the professional factors involved in learning to live 
in a community? 

4. What are the personal factors involved in learning to live in a 
community? 

5. What sources are available to help the new teacher to learn 

to live in a community? 


ye 


S Wayne Hess swung his shiny, red convertible into the 

filling station, he was thinking rather bitterly that he 

could have started teaching in Houston had his parents not insisted on 

his living away from home. He asked the lone attendant in a loud de- 

manding voice, “Is there any place in this burg where I can get a quick 

oil change?” The attendant glanced up and replied, “Sorry, I can’t get 

to you right now because my helper’s out to lunch.” Wayne Hess 
grunted, got in the car, and shot out of the driveway. 

The sequel to this incident came two weeks later when Mr. Hess, 
the new coach and history teacher, left Mingo Junction to drive to 
Houston for the weekend — and never returned. The school board, 
teachers, and students are still wondering why he quit his job after being 
with them such a short time. The gas station owner and others have a 
hunch that he decided to go back to the big city so that he would not 
have to associate with the “peasants,” as he referred to the local towns- 
people on several occasions. Wayne Hess never made an effort to fit in 
with the people in Mingo Junction. 

Very few new teachers succeed or fail on their first job to the same 
degree as Wayne Hess, but learning to live in the community has a lot 
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to do with the teacher getting off to a good start. At this stage in your 
career, the way a new teacher learns to become a living part of the 
community may seem about as pressing as your plans for a vacation on 
Mars. Even though you are only starting to think of teaching as a pro- 
fession, it is important to know that a teachers success may depend 
more on becoming a part of the community than demonstrating how 
much he knows in the classroom. The teacher's role is a complex rela- 
tionship, involving students, other teachers, administrators, school board 
members, parents, and other adults in the community. Where the 
teacher eats and sleeps, the corner grocery store, the school — all these 
are a part of the community. The teacher lives from day to day in this 
varied and complicated social climate, and one of his most important jobs 
is to establish and maintain himself as an acceptable member of the 
community. 

Many beginning teachers are adequately trained in subject matter 
and classroom techniques, but few have had any formal introduction to 
problems of community relations. As a result, they have difficulty, some- 
times, in carrying out their roles as professional workers and as citizens 
in the community. Beginning teachers are not sure what the community 
expects of them and in some cases are quite unaware of any responsi- 
bility to parent expectations. Sometimes teachers get off to a bad start, 
as Wayne Hess did, because they say or do the wrong thing or have the 
wrong attitude toward their job and the community. Consequently, a 
school conference with parents may be accompanied by the most uncom- 
fortable apprehensions. 

Since communities differ as much as people, generalizing about learn- 
ing to live in small towns and large cities is difficult. The problem of 
learning to live in a rural village in Texas is decidedly different from 
getting off to a good start in an apartment section of Manhattan. The 
customs and attitudes of people in an isolated small town in Maine, 
where boys and girls have only seen trains on television, make adjustment 
quite different from starting to teach in a cosmopolitan area such as San 
Franciso. Needless to say, teaching boys and girls in a wealthy area such 
as Lake Forest, Illinois is different from teaching children of migrant 
cotton pickers in Hanford, California. Regardless of size or location of 
the community, some adjustment on the part of the teacher is neces- 
sary. The teacher adjusts to the community; scarcely ever does the 
community adjust to the teacher. Small communities, particularly, expect 
the teacher to become a definite part of their group. 

Some specific things that a new teacher should consider will be dis- 
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cussed in this chapter. As you read it, try to imagine yourself as a brand 
new teacher looking for your first job in a strange community. 


CHOOSING THE COMMUNITY 


cuoostnc the community carefully is the first step toward 
getting off to a good start. The current teacher shortage frequently 
places the new teacher in the comforting position of being able to choose 
the community in which he wishes to live. When this is possible a 
careful choice can be the key factor in establishing the happiness and 
security that must necessarily accompany good relations with the com- 
munity. 


Social Factors 


Perhaps this is the time to present to you some firsthand in- 
formation about new teachers and their choice of towns or cities. In 
this way, you will find out about the experience of others as far as size of 
town, living arrangements, and social acceptance are concerned. 

Size of community is one of the several social factors which affect the 
choice of where the new teacher lives. The National Education Associa- 
tion in a study! of first-year teachers reported that nearly half of the 
2,600 who responded to this particular item were teaching in a com- 
munity larger than the one in which they grew up. About one fourth 
taught in the same-sized town and another one fourth taught in a town 
smaller than their own home town. Surprisingly enough the study showed 
that the larger the town in which the teacher grew up, the greater the 
probability that he would start teaching in a community of similar size. 
Such information contradicts the notion presented in fiction that the 
person reared in a medium- or large-sized city decides to start teaching 
in a small-town or rural community. Perhaps one reason for this trend 
is that larger school districts tend to pay higher salaries than smaller 
ones. If the teacher has grown up in a small town, there is financial 
incentive to locate a better paying job in a larger community. 

Perhaps you have thought of teaching in your home community, 
which may present less of a problem of adjustment. One would expect 
many first-year teachers living in urban communities to stay at home, 
but it was found that about two thirds were not teaching in their home 


1 “First-Year Teachers in 1954-55,” Research Bulletin, National Education As- 
sociation, 34, No. 1, February 1956, p. 23- 
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communities. Another interesting point about location of first-year 
teachers was that those teaching in high school were much more likely 
to be living away from home than those teaching in elementary school. 


Satisfaction with Living Arrangements 


Another social factor in choosing the community for the first 
teaching job is satisfaction with the living arrangements. You may recall 
from your own college experience, if you are away from home, that where 
you eat and sleep are not only essentials but also important in determin- 
ing whether you get off to a good start. About one half of the teachers 
who were queried on their living arrangements said they were “very 
satisfactory,” but there was a substantial minority who said their living 
arrangements could be improved. Perhaps this type of finding suggests 
that the new teacher should give some thought to living arrangements in 
choosing his community, because dissatisfaction with this important 
factor might affect his teaching and cause him to look for another place 
to teach at the end of the school year. 


Social Acceptance 


Social acceptance is still another important consideration, be- 
cause regardless of how well one likes teaching or his living arrangements, 
being accepted socially is important to one’s happiness. One’s life would 
be most unpleasant if by chance one started teaching in a town where 
teachers were not respected and were not accepted socially. We 
would feel like somebody’s poor cousin from the “other side of the 
tracks.” Generally speaking, however, the N.E.A. study? showed that 
most first-year teachers are socially accepted. On the whole, the new 
teacher seems to have a better chance of being socially accepted in a 
medium-sized or large community than in a small town. Perhaps the 
anonymity one has in a larger town may add to his chance for social 
acceptance. 

Even though teachers as a group are socially accepted, each new re- 
cruit to the profession has to prove himself as an individual. The new 
teacher is constantly being measured against or compared with other 
teachers by students and parents. Sometimes if the new teacher’s prede- 
cessor did not do a good job and consequently was not accepted by the 
townspeople, he may find himself on the spot until he can demonstrate 
that he deserves to be accepted. 


2 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Not long ago a new teacher in a rather small town was near the end 
of the first semester when his landlady asked him to leave her home, 
because she was concerned about his living like a hermit and not being 
friendly with the neighbors. Word of this episode spread quickly through- 
out the town. Shortly thereafter the teacher began having disciplinary 
problems in class and found himself socially cold-shouldered. He re- 
signed at the end of the semester and took a teaching position in a 
larger town. Lack of social acceptance for him started with his landlady’s 
forming an unfavorable impression of his behavior. 


GETTING INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
COMMUNITY 


How does one get information about communities in which 
there are teaching vacancies? An obvious way is the placement office 
in the college where you are completing your professional preparation. 
College placement offices, which serve as clearing houses, not only re- 
ceive hundreds of letters each year about teaching vacancies but are also 
frequently visited by principals and superintendents who study applica- 
tions and hold interviews with eligible candidates. 

Having an interview with a visiting official is a second way to get 
information about the community, but usually this is not too satisfactory 
because the hiring official is concerned mostly about forming a judgment 
of the applicant’s personality and teaching aptitude. Often the school 
official either does not have the time to dicuss the community or will 
tend to present a biased viewpoint. 

Sometimes the school or civic leaders will mail the teacher-applicant 
a helpful, informative brochure or handbook about the school and com- 
munity. School officials who realize that the prospective teacher is 
concerned about what the town looks like and the kinds of people who 
make up the community are in turn concerned about how the new 
teacher will like the community and how the community will accept 
him. During recent years school communities in California, Indiana, 
Ohio, Florida, and New York have issued brochures, pointing up such 
attractive features of the community as recreational facilities, cultural 
opportunities, and the weather in order to recruit new teachers. 

Still another way to help decide where to start teaching is by a per- 
sonal visit to the school and community. No doubt this is the most 
reliable method, but it is also expensive. Probably you could not afford 
to pay your own travel expenses to go from New York to California 
or some other distant state. You may be interested to know, however, 
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that if the distance is not too great some school systems do pay part 
or all of the expense in bringing a candidate to the community. Such 
a personal visit has a double advantage in that it enables the applicant 
to visit the school and to see the classrooms, study halls, auditorium, 
cafeteria, library, and other school facilities. In addition, he also sees 
the business section of the town, some of the teachers, and perhaps some 
members of the school board. He may even have a chance to visit one 
or two homes where he may be able to arrange room and board. 

The personal visit to the community also gives the school officials 
and others in the community a chance to appraise the applicant. They 
may want to see how he dresses, how he meets people, and what ideas 
he has about working with young people. There is nothing quite so satis- 
fying as the face to face interview in the context where the teacher 
will be working and living. 

Even in this period of professional shortage, teachers are still hired 
on the basis of many factors. Both the personal interview and the visit 
to the community give school officials an opportunity to appraise the 
candidate carefully. How well the new teacher will fit into the com- 
munity is one of the considerations. Some people have such a sensi- 
tivity to others that they can be transplanted almost anywhere and 
adjust rather easily. Others would be quite unhappy in an environment 
totally strange to their own socioeconomic background. Some of the 
references included at the end of this chapter illustrate the problems 
a new teacher faces in unusual geographical areas. 

Sometimes the choice of community is determined by rather casual 
factors, such as a warm recommendation from a friend who is already 
teaching there. The glamor of teaching in sunny Florida or enchanting 
California may decide the choice for a person who has always lived in the 
Midwest. The large city may be the attraction for the person who has 
lived on a farm or in a rural village. 


INVENTORY FOR CHOOSING THE COMMUNITY 


IF you do have a chance to choose the community where you 
will start teaching, the inventory listed below contains some helpful 
criteria which you may want to consider. The answers to these items may 
help you to determine whether the community under consideration is 
one where you can fit easily. If most or all of the answers can be checked 
in the first column, headed “Yes,” then you may want to consider teach- 
ing in that community. Some of these items will not apply to very small 
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communities. Most of the items will be helpful regardless of the size 
of the community. 


INVENTORY TO HELP THE TEACHER- 
APPLICANT CHOOSE THE COMMUNITY 


1. Are there cultural resources, e.g., museums, art galleries, lecture 
series, music concerts? 

2. Are there adequate transportation facilities with others parts of 
the state? 

3. Are teachers welcome to attend community functions? 

4. Are there few restrictions placed on the personal living of 
teachers? 

5. Is there active cooperation between lay citizens and teachers? 

6. Is there toleration for differences in race, politics, and religion? 

7. Is there adequate financial ability to support the school? 

8. Are there adequate health facilities? 

g. Are new industries moving into the community? 

o. Is civic progress pushed by the local newspaper and Chamber of 
Commerce? 

11. Does the community take pride in its school program and build- 
ings? 

12, Ts the school board relatively free from political control? 

13. Are there adequate recreational facilities, e.g, parks, youth 
centers? 


Reasons for Learning to Live in the Community 


There are four sound reasons why the teacher must learn to 
live in the community. In the first place, when the teacher signs the 
school contract he not only agrees to carry out professional duties in 
school, but he also assumes the responsibility for sound community re- 
lationships. The teacher has that obligation in any community, regard- 
less of size or location. Actually, the school itself is an important part 
of the community, so the teacher's professional behavior in the class- 
room affects his adjustment to the total community. Even though one’s 
personal habits may not be important to the people in a large city like 
Chicago, there could be certain taboos which would seriously interfere 
with community acceptance. 

The community will probably accept a woman teacher more quickly 
if she makes it clear from the start that not only does she teach in 
Hutchison, Kansas, but she buys food and clothes, attends church, and 
lives as a citizen in Hutchison. This acceptability of the new teacher 
by the community usually means the teacher has indicated by her atti- 
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tudes that she has accepted the community. Being accepted is important, 
especially in smaller communities, where everyone notices whether the 
teacher works closely with boys and girls, parents, and townspeople and 
what he does. You will recall that the importance of social acceptance 
was discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Still another reason for learning to live in the community is that the 
teacher who has adjusted to the people and places around him is usually 
more effective in his teaching. He sees, hears, and understands the 
community as one who belongs rather than as a professional person 
whose only reason for being there is the salary. He can relate school and 
community more easily. Class assignments, field trips, and illustrations 
mean more when presented with an intelligent understanding of what 
boys and girls need to know. 

Finally, the teacher who becomes a part of the community is a 
happier teacher than one who never fits into the scheme of things and 
who never really feels at home. The teacher who is happy not only does 
a better job but is liked more by others. A new teacher soon knows 
whether he has met the test and has been accepted by his colleagues at 
school, the students, parents, and townspeople. He has a fairly good 
estimate of this belonging by the time of the Christmas holidays. By 
spring he is usually sure. Being recognized as a successful person who has 
made good on the first job is a maturing, self-satisfying experience which 
gives one the feeling of real accomplishment. 


FACTORS IN LEARNING TO LIVE IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


now that you have chosen your community and signed your 
teaching contract, how do you learn to live in this situation? Most new 
teachers are so excited about starting their first job that they may over- 
look the importance of those factors essential to belonging in the com- 
munity, The new teacher is so busy that he has little time to think of 
how people like him. He must locate a place to live, meet other teachers, 
get acquainted with the school program, organize teaching materials, 
and plan units of work. But, some thought to fitting in with the towns- 
people may contribute much to the teacher's happiness. 
Unfortunately, since few communities have worked out a careful 
program to help the new teacher get off to a good start, he is usually 
on his own. If he has developed a respect for others and has learned 
how to enjoy people, he may fit in rather easily. There are some excep- 
tional communities where the Welcome Wagon hostess calls on the 
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new teacher with tickets of introduction to merchants and gives helpful 
information about the town. In some towns one of the service clubs 
plans a picnic at the beginning of the school year to welcome new 
teachers and get them acquainted. Or in other instances the principal 
or superintendent will invite the new teachers to be his guests at an 
early meeting of Rotary or Kiwanis so they can meet some of the civic 
leaders. Some communities plan a more elaborate orientation which in- 
cludes guided tours of industries, leading stores, and public buildings. 

The two major kinds of factors which are important considerations 
for the new teacher in learning to live in the community are professional 
and personal. The professional factors are: (a) acceptance of school and 
community, (b) enthusiasm and pride in teaching, (c) establishing a 
warm relationship with parents, (d) seeking cooperation of citizens in 
the community, and (e) knowing the community. 

The personal factors are: (a) joining community groups and (b) 
personal living. 


PROFESSIONAL FACTORS 


Acceptance of School and Community 


Among the professional factors which are important in learn- 
ing to live in the community is the teacher's acceptance of school and 
community which is a reflection of the teacher's own attitudes. How the 
teacher accepts the people and places about him is the first step toward 
belonging in the community. Anyone who “looks down his nose” at 
the townspeople or who assumes a condescending air toward the teach- 
ing profession may be indicating that he has a negative attitude. If this 
happens, there may be a problem in his being accepted. The illustration 
of Wayne Hess and his difficulty mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter points up some of the problems. No school is perfect, and there 
is no town with all the advantages. The teacher needs to accept his 
situation as it is. Once hired, he has a professional obligation to do all 
possible to make his year worthwhile to boys and girls. Even though 
there may be some undesirable features, he keeps these to himself, 
If he does not want his contract renewed at the end of the year, it is 
his privilege to resign and take a job elsewhere. 

Perhaps this example of Miss Wright will illustrate why some 
teachers are never accepted because of their isolation and negative be- 
havior, Miss Wright started teaching in a community just twenty miles 
from her home town. She decided to live at home and drive her car to 
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the school each day. She bought her clothes, attended church, and put 
her savings in a bank in her home town. She attended few school func- 
tions at night and was not available on weekends, because she wanted to 
be with her fiancé back home. One day at noon while Miss Wright was 
eating lunch with another teacher in the corner drugstore she com- 
mented in a rather loud voice, “You know, I’ll be so glad to leave this 
miserable hick town. That’s why I go home every weekend. I want to be 
with Jack and forget about this place where they roll up the sidewalks 
at nine o’clock every night.” Needless to say, her sharp criticism of the 
town was heard by several people. Her contract was not renewed at the 
end of the school year. Do you suppose Miss Wright was ever close to 
her students or to their parents? Was the school board justified in not 
hiring her for another year? Do you suppose Miss Wright was missed the 
next year? 


Enthusiasm and Pride in Teaching 


Another obvious but essential factor in the new teacher learn- 
ing to live in the community is enthusiasm and pride in teaching. It is 
difficult for the teacher to be accepted by colleagues, students, or parents 
if he is not enthusiastic and proud of his profession. Mary Smith was a 
new English teacher in Roosevelt High School, Fresno, California. She 
mentioned to her class one day, “The main reason I decided to teach was 
because of economic security. I really want to be a model. I hope to get 
a steady modeling job in Los Angeles so I can be doing something excit- 
ing.” Students repeated her comments to parents and other teachers. 
The parents decided their children were a second interest with Miss 
Smith, She, in turn, wondered several times during the year why she did 
not fit into the community. 


Establishing a Warm Relationship with Parents 


It is important that the teacher establish a warm, friendly rela- 
tionship with students and parents. There is an old saying, “The way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach.” Even as a wife wins her husband 
by good cooking, so does a teacher win parents by helping their children. 
Teachers need to remember that the primary subject matter in any class 
is boys and girls. Good teaching results in learning. Neither teaching 
nor learning may result unless the teacher has started at the point of 
knowing boys and girls as individuals. The teacher cannot be helpful 
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unless he knows about the concerns and problems of his students. The 
teacher can meet each child’s need to feel important by knowing him 
intimately and thus making his teaching more individualized. 

Parents also like to be treated as human beings. They like to enter 
into the home-school partnership. A helpful, friendly attitude on the 
part of the teacher in a conference may go a long way toward a solution 
to Johnny’s reading problem. Such a conference may also help the par- 
ents understand themselves better. A teacher who shows a superior 
know-it-all attitude and who is highly critical of students and parents 
can expect to find little cooperation from either group. If these two 
important groups become isolated from him, he has two strikes against 
him as far as learning to live in the community is concerned. 


Seeking Cooperation of Citizens 


The teacher needs to seek the partnership and cooperation of 
citizens in the community. The new teacher has many allies in becom- 


Figure 14. Children benefit when the teacher and parents 
understand and support each other. [ Columbus Public Schools, 


Columbus, Ohio.] 
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ing adjusted to the community if he will treat them as such — parents, 
other citizens, and groups represented by labor, capital, and the church. 
It is no longer possible or desirable for the teacher or the school admin- 
istrator to want complete control of the school program and thereby 
isolate people in the community. Parents want the best kind of education 
for their children. Taxpayers want the most for their money in terms of 
the educational program. Employers want capable workers. In fact, the 
entire adult population looks to the schools to develop responsible, well- 
adjusted citizens, Teachers need to remind themselves that community 
interest in schools does exist and is important. Many times townspeople 
who seem apathetic in cooperating with schools are only waiting to be 
invited to work on school matters which are really a vital concern to 
everyone. 


Knowing the Community 


Just as you will have to know your college campus rather well 
before you belong to your new college life, so will you have to learn 
about your community when you start teaching. This knowledge of the 
community, which is one of the tests of a good teacher, usually enables 
him to be more understanding and to have a greater appreciation for 
what the community is trying to do. It also helps him to understand 
how much school and community mean to each other. An understand- 
ing of business conditions, the housing situation, labor and management 
relations, religious differences, and politics will help him to understand 
attitudes and thinking of parents. Children often reflect these concerns 
in the classroom, Factors in the community, such as the amount of tax- 
able wealth per pupil, educational level of adults, occupations of parents, 
and identification of pressure groups, may be more influential in deter- 
mining the educational program of the school than the teaching staff. 

Also, knowing the community is important, because it enables the 
teacher to make use of many important resources which otherwise might 
be neglected. Education is a process broader than what occurs solely in 
the classroom. The community becomes an extensive laboratory when 
the teacher knows how to make use of libraries, museums, recreation 
facilities, social agencies, churches, newspapers, radio, television, movies, 
youth center, youth-serying organizations, club rooms, the city hall, and 
historical points of interest. When the new teacher gets acquainted with 
the leaders in the city government, politics, labor, management, business, 
and industry he not only feels that he belongs to the community but he 
is also able to relate these civic leaders to the school program. 
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Several years ago a new social studies teacher at Middletown, Ohio 
became acquainted with the town by personally visiting all the offices 
related to city and county government—mayor, courts, jail, auditor, treas- 
urer, coroner, sheriff, recorder, prosecuting attorney, and surveyor. He 
worked out an internship plan for his seniors so that many of them each 
year were able to work a half day in one of these offices. Not only did 
the students benefit from this practical experience, but also civic leaders 
were brought closer to the school program. The teacher benefited by 
getting to know the town and the people and thereby became a part of 
the community. 

A respect for local customs usually develops from finding out about 
the community. The new teacher may find some customs and traditions 
amusing and even hard to accept, but instead of criticizing them he 
needs to try to understand them. Some traditions have little reason be- 
hind them, but they are a part of the people in the community. A north- 


Figure 15. The community is an extensive laboratory for 
learning experiences. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 


Ohio.] 


™ 
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erner starting to teach in a small community of the Deep South might 
be inclined to intolerance of the pomp and ceremony which are a part 
of celebrating Confederate Memorial Day. A teacher from a large city 
might be amused at the social activities and gifts honoring each high 
school graduate in a small farming community where the few who are 
graduated are a source of pride to the people. The teacher who has 
developed ‘a respect for such local customs and traditions has taken a 
long step forward in learning to live in the community. 


PERSONAL FACTORS 


Active Participation in Community Organizations 


One of the personal factors involved in the new teacher learn- 
ing to live in the community is active participation in community organ- 
izations. Small and medium-size towns will expect community partici- 
pation more than large cities. 

Teachers usually profit in two ways from taking an active part in 
community affairs. In the first place, they help to create a better com- 
munity in which to teach. Secondly, they get acquainted and make 
friends, which creates an atmosphere of belonging. 

Sometimes a teacher works into community activities by accident or 
challenge. Not long ago, a new high school social studies teacher was 
challenged by a boy in his class whose father was an assemblyman in the 
state legislature. One day the boy remarked, “My father said you might 
know a lot of book learning about civics, but you wouldn’t get to first 
base in practical politics,” The teacher accepted the challenge, cam- 
paigned for election against the boy’s father, and was elected as the state 
representative from that district. Then two years later, to show that his 
first success was not beginner’s luck, the teacher once more campaigned 
against the local politician for a seat in the state legislature and won 
again. You may think that this is unusual, but it is a true story. The 
teacher not only met the challenge but served two sessions in the state 
legislature and became well-known and respected beyond the area of his 
home district. 

The new teacher will find it important to be selective in his partici- 
pation in community organizations, because it is impossible to belong 
to every organization no matter how worthwhile it may be. Some 
teachers go to the extreme of becoming “activity hounds.” They spend 
so much time in extraschool organizations that there is little time or 
energy left for the main job — teaching. The new teacher will be asked 
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to work with and join many groups, ranging from P.T.A. to gun clubs. 
In this respect, the new teacher is very much like the college student who 
is besieged to join a fraternity, departmental clubs, religious groups, 
intramural sports, dramatics, and debating. Very early the teacher, like 
the college student, has to decide how much time and energy he has to 
invest in which activities. 

Taking an active part in a few carefully chosen organizations will 
pay greater dividends than attempting to belong to a great number of 
activities in name only. Participation in extraclass activities during four 
years of college is helpful in selecting community organizations and also 
in contributing leadership. 

Most teachers are expected to take an active part in the parent- 
teacher organization. The P.T.A. is necessary for cooperation between 
school and community, but it cannot succeed without the support of 
teachers and school officials. In one school system, the principal reported 
that the local parent-teacher program had started an organization twice 
but died each time for lack of interest. There were two reasons for this 
failure. There was low morale among the teachers because of a squabble 
between the superintendent and the school board which resulted in a 
lack of dynamic leadership by the school system. A second reason was 
that the school program was coasting along in a confused, out-of-tune 
relationship to the conditions in the community. The children were un- 
happy; parents were discouraged; teachers were demoralized. How could 
there be a successful parent-teacher program? 

Teachers take an active part in church programs, serving as Sunday 
School teachers, lay ministers, board of education members, leaders of 
circle or study groups, and trustees. Other teachers prefer to spend their 
time with civic groups such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, American Legion, 
D.A.R., Community Chest, Scouts; others take part in American As- 
sociation of University Women, Zonta, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Grange, 
Eastern Star, Masonic Lodge, and country clubs. 


Personal Living 


A second important personal factor in learning to live in the 
community is whether a person can be himself and live his own life. 
This area of personal living includes smoking, drinking, dating, budget- 
ing of time, living within one’s income, and freedom of choice relative 
to church affiliation, politics, and friends. Some of this is normal be- 
havior; some of it is personal preference. Here again the size and location 
of the community will determine how many, if any, of these items are 
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potential problems for the new teacher. Generally speaking, most of 
these items will not be problems for the new teacher in a large city or 
even in a medium-sized city. Smoking and taking an occasional cocktail 
in a bar would definitely create difficulty for the woman teacher in 
some small towns. Only in rare instances, regardless of the size of the 
town, is the new teacher told how to vote, where to attend church, or 
which friends to choose. 

One study’ made of teachers and administrators in Missouri in 
1950-51 showed the following: (a) the smaller the town the more re- 
strictions; (b) more than 75 per cent said that there was no pressure 
from community about dancing and smoking; (c) 58 per cent said 
social drinking was frowned upon. For most teachers such items as 
freedom to smoke is not in itself too important, but they resent being 
treated as immature adults who cannot set their own standards. On the 
other hand, the notion that one does not want to teach because he 
would have to live in a fish bowl is no longer a sound reason. Values of 
teachers’ moral conduct are more liberal than twenty years ago; more- 
over, a teacher is free to select a community where he can feel at home. 

Even the belief that teachers should not smoke is not so widespread 
as it was in the 1930's. Newer schools are providing lounges where the 
men and women teachers may rest for a few minutes and smoke if they 
like, After all, the parents of many schoolchildren smoke, and this habit 
does not seem to lower the esteem children have for them. 

It is now common practice for a married woman to be employed. 
The teacher shortage has eliminated the policy fairly common in the 
1930'S of not hiring a married woman teacher. In fact, if she did marry 
during the school year, she was often subject to dismissal. 

Budgeting one’s time is important from the standpoint of the 
teacher's deciding how he will spend his time. It is a teacher’s preroga- 
tive to determine the number and kinds of organizations that he wishes 
to join, He may decide not to belong to any, which is his privilege, but 
it may cause resentment. 

Living within one’s income is also an economic part of personal 
living. Some teachers, especially married men with families to support, 
find it necessary to supplement their salaries with some other income. 
Some communities consider this practice to be beneath the professional 
dignity of a teacher, In other communities there is a more liberal 
attitude. Men teachers, more than women teachers, have a second or 
third job; for example, they may sell insurance, real estate, or encyclo- 


8 Byron Calloway, “Are Teachers Under Community Pressure?” School and 
Community, 37 (1951), 458-459- 
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pedias, or they may do other related work. One high school teacher was 
found to be working as a night janitor in a nearby school system; an- 
other owned a magazine and bookstore; another taught social dancing 
classes at night. Teachers often take summer jobs, such as clerking in 
stores, managing boys’ camps, working in factories, and painting houses. 
Some teachers, though, become so involved in working at other jobs that 
they neglect their professional obligations to teaching. 


Sources of Help 


Are there any sources to help the new teacher learn to live 
in the school and community? Or is it a matter of working things out 
on a trial-and-error basis? Unfortunately, the new teacher is often left 
to his own problem-solving devices, which may be due to the attitude 
in some towns that the new teacher is only temporary and will move 
on to another locality. The teacher himself may have this same attitude 
of not knowing how long he will remain on his first job. Sometimes 
when the new teacher tries to work out his own problems he may get 
into some unnecessary difficulties and even form wrong impressions. It 
is rather curious’ that when a new officer in military service or an im- 
portant employee in a business or industrial firm arrives to begin his 
work there is usually a carefully planned orientation period. The new 
employee may spend several weeks working closely with the person 
whose position he is to fill. Not only is he briefed about the details 
of his job, but there is established procedure for locating living quarters 
for himself and his family. In this process he learns about the com- 
munity and may even be introduced at service clubs and to the minister 
of the church of his choice. Information about shopping, credit, insur- 
ance, and medical service is offered to him. Yet this is not usually 
the case with the new teacher, even though there is as much need or 
more in his becoming adjusted quickly to his new job and his new 
community. 

There are several sources of help for the new teacher. First, other 
teachers are usually glad to answer questions and to give information 
about the kinds of problems to take to the principal, how to work with 
upset parents, and what is expected of teachers in the community. 
Some of the older teachers have perhaps already learned the hard way 
about what is acceptable behavior and what is not. This kind of briefing 
can be invaluable to the newcomer. The beginning teacher who says 
frankly that he has a lot to learn and appreciates suggestions usually gets 
a warm response from other teachers. On the other hand, he may be 
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regarded as an upstart and coldly received if he shows a superior attitude 
by criticizing other teachers and pointing out how out-of-date the cur- 
ticulum and teaching methods are. No matter how much he has learned 
in his college preparation he is still a beginner. 

Secondly, the new teacher can get help from other professional 
colleagues — principal, supervisor, dean of boys, and dean of girls. These 
people are in a position to offer specialized help. Young teachers some- 
times dread to take a problem to the principal because they think he 
may consider them as signs of incompetence. Yet he may appreciate 
knowing about the problem in order to suggest what can be done rather 
than to take action after an irate parent has called to demand that the 
teacher be fired. 

The supervisor, dean of boys, and dean of girls, like the principal, 
can be very helpful to the new teacher. The supervisor usually can give 
many practical tips about how to organize and present teaching ma- 
terials. The deans gf boys and girls, who probably know pupils and 
their parents as well as or better than anyone else in the school, can 
present a helpful background of personnel information about many 
youngsters. 

Mr. Carl Fuller, who was a new teacher in Westgate High School, 
found that learning his way around on his first teaching job seemed a 
heavy responsibility. In addition to learning his professional job, each 
time he went downtown he met more and more parents, which meant 
trying to remember which student belonged to whom. Then there was 
the mother of Bill, whose scores on achievement tests and the Henmon- 
Nelson suggested that he had at least average intelligence. In the fall 
semester of the sophomore year Bill was having trouble. He seemed 
indifferent and even resentful when Mr. Fuller tried to talk with him. 
Finally in desperation Mr. Fuller went to Mr. Albright, the dean of 
boys, to see what could be done. Mr. Albright pulled out Bill’s cumula- 
tive folder and asked Mr. Fuller to look it over with him. Mr. Albright 
pointed out that Bill came to his attention last spring, when his work 
had slumped, and he seemed to be indifferent. He had called on the 
parents and learned that after several months of bickering they had 
decided to separate. As far as he knew, the parents were not living 
together at this time. As a result of this conference, Mr. Fuller gained 
insight into Bill’s behavior, was better able to make some plans to try 
to get closer to Bill so he could work with him better, and learned that 
the dean of boys was a friend and ally who helped him to understand 
one of his students. 

Townspeople can also help a new teacher to learn to live in the 
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community. Many pages could be written about a new teacher getting 
advice, suggestions, and wise counse] from the landlord and his wife 
in the home where he is staying. Sometimes such information may be 
slightly inaccurate and biased, but often these people can present a clear 
analysis of local customs, how the two local newspapers support the 
opposing issues, the strong and weak points of the school board mem- 
bers, wealth, and politics of the community, and a host of other useful 
information. 


Teacher’s Community Adjustment Score 


This chapter has presented a number of professional and 
personal factors which are important to the new teacher in learning 
to live in the community, Even though you may not be teaching now, 
rate yourself on the items below in terms of how you think you would 
perform as a teacher. If you can check most of the items below in the 
“yes” column, you will have a satisfactory Community Adjustment 
Score. 


SUMMARY 


THE teacher’s role is a complex relationship involving many 
factors. One of the teacher’s most important jobs is to establish and 
maintain himself as an acceptable member of the community. The be- 
ginning teacher who makes a wise choice of community based on all 
available information has done much to insure his adjustment to the 
community. 

The professional factors of acceptance of school and community, 
enthusiasm and pride in teaching, establishing a warm relationship with 
parents, seeking cooperation of citizens, and knowing the community 
and the personal factors of active participation in community organi- 
zations and personal living are all of vital importance in learning to live 
in a community. 

Once the beginning teacher is in the community, he may be able 
to gain invaluable aid and advice from other teachers, professional staff 
members, and townspeople. 


TEACHER’S C. A. SCORE 
Professional Adjustment 
Yes No 


1. Do you know the community resources which can be 
used in your teaching? 
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Yes No 


2. Is it possible for you to make use of community re- 
sources in your teaching? 

3. Have you accepted your school and community on a 
positive basis? 

4. Does the community encourage you to improve your 
professional status? 

5. Do you show by your attitude and enthusiasm your 
liking for children and your profession? 

6. Are you well-informed about local news development 
as well as what is happening in the state, nation, and 
world? 

7. Do you use the “we” and “our” approach in discussing 
your work? 

8. Do you avoid discussing children’s problems in public? 

g. Has the community accepted you as a professional 
person? 

10. Have you become acquainted with the different social, 
religious, and economic groups in the community? 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


1, Are you a resident of the community? 

2. Are you happy with the role assigned to the teacher 
by the community? 

3. Do you feel your personal freedom is not restricted by 

the community? 

4. Do you feel that you are a part of the community? 

5. Do you have friends in the community with whom 

you can discuss your problems? 

6. Are you able to live within your income? 

7. Do the demands upon your time by the community 
not interfere with your teaching? 

8. Do you feel at home in the community or is the socio- 
economic level too different from your own back- 
ground? 

g. Is it possible for you to work out a satisfactory pattern 
of hobbies and leisure time activities? 

10. Is it possible to take part in community organizations 
of your choice? 
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PROJECTS 


1. Ask an older teacher which techniques he used in learning to live in 
the community on his first teaching job. List these comments and com- 
pare them with techniques mentioned in this chapter. 

2. Make a list of organizations and agencies in your community that can 
help a new teacher become better acquainted with the community. 
Place a check mark () in front of those on your list that might serve 
as resources to help the children become better acquainted with the 
community. 

3. Plan a five-minute report on your visit and interview with the person in 
charge of an important agency in your community which is closely related 
to schools. 

4. Explain and justify the statement, “The new teacher adjusts to the com- 
munity; scarcely ever does the community adjust to the teacher.” 

5. Make a list of projects or activities you can do while in college to help 
you to learn to live in the’ community when you start teaching. 


FILMS 


Our Teacher, Mary Dean. 22 min. Color. 1948. Fitch Films. 

Presents inside glances of a good teacher at work —in the classroom 
and outside of the school. Later she marries. Her teaching knowledge con- 
tributes to her own home and children. 

School in Centreville. 20 min. B & W or Color. 1955. N.E.A. 

Teachers and parents work together to provide desirable learning ex- 
perience for boys and girls in a multiteacher tural school. 

School and Community. 25 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Compares an urban school setting and an isolated school. Illustrates 
and gives examples of good school-community cooperation. 


VI 


The Learning Process 


1, Why has there been so much interest in research about learn- 
ing? 

2. In what ways may the student personnel program contribute to 
your learning process as a college student? 

3. How can the teacher bring about learning? 

4. How can the alert teacher facilitate learning for the able stu- 
dent? 

5. What is the teaching-learning potential of teaching machines? 


HE central purpose of American education is to help 

Tiha develop the ability to think. Have you learned 

how to think? Perhaps you can remember when you learned how to 
swim, bowl, ride a bicycle, drive a car, play golf or tennis, use a type- 
writer, or how to study effectively. Did you realize at the time that 
learning was involved in all of these experiences? i 

Psychologists have been interested in studying learning almost since 
the beginning of scientific psychology, when Wilhelm Wundt estab- 
lished his laboratory at Leipzig, Germany in 1879. Learning is a phe- 
nomenon of behavior. Psychology deals with behavior, and research in 
learning is central to an understanding of behavior. 

Psychology staked out an early claim to the scientific study of learn- 
ing when Ebbinghaus (1885), Bryan and Harter (1897, 1899) and 
Thorndike (1898) did their pioneer studies in the years indicated. 
Strangely enough the early major push in the scientific study of learning 
came in 1900 from Pavlov, a Russian physiologist. Pavlov was studying 
the reaction of a dog’s salivary glands to food when he developed the 
concept of the conditioned response. By causing the dog to associate 
the sound of a bell with food, by giving it food and ringing the bell at the 
same time, Pavlov eventually caused the dog’s salivary glands to make 
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the same response to the sound of the bell alone. Thus the principle 
of the conditioned response became an important concept in learning 
theory. 

The study of learning and learning theory is at the center of our 
research of behavior, Lawson emphasized the importance of learning 
research: 


The concepts and the principles revealed by the study of learn- 
ing form the basis of a large part of psychology as it is taught in 
the United States. The role of learning has been emphasized fre- 
quently in perceptions, in problem solving, in personality de- 
velopment, in child behavior, and in the formation of individual 
differences. Much of currently applied psychology is concerned with 
problems—that are basically problems of learning—how to train, 
educate, or re-educate people; how to change their political views, 
how to change their buying habits. All such modifications or altera- 
tions of behavior can be discussed in terms of learning; their ac- 
complishment can be thought of as the occurrence of new learning, 
and the ease with which any of these changes is effected can be 
shown to be at least partially determined by the rigidity that 
previous learning had given to the older patterns of behavior.’ 


Research about learning has some bearing on leadership behavior. 
According to Stogdill? expectation theory is the only variant of learning 
theory which seems to have relevance to problems of social learning. 

Combs* pointed out that knowing about learning theory is also 
important to counseling, which is a teaching process. The objective of 
counseling is to help the person establish new attitudes and relation- 
ships to others and to his total environment. If the client progresses 
toward this objective, he learns. 

Research about learning can be traced back to two philosophers — 
John Locke (1632-1704) and Wilhelm von Leibnitz (1646-1716) .* 
Locke emphasized the importance of associations and set the patterns 
for all of the present day S-R (Stimulus-response) theorists — connec- 
tionism, behavorism, contiguous conditioning, and operant conditioning. 
The S-R approach, which emphasizes the externalization of learning, 
has lent itself easily to controlled laboratory experimentation with rats, 
pigeons, and chimpanzees. 


1R. Lawson, Learning and Behavior (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1960), p. 3- 

2R. M. Stogdill, Individual Behavior and Group Achievement (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1959). i 

83 A, W, Combs, “Counseling as a Learning Process” J. Counseling Psychology, 
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Leibnitz, the German contemporary of Locke, took the position that 
the person is not a mere collection of facts but an active intellect 
self-propelled. What happens to the person from the outside may be 
important, but what happens to the person from the inside is even more 
important. The Leibnitzian tradition set the course for present-day 
Gestalt and field theories of learning. 

Lawson® is an exponent of operant conditioning or learning. He 
pointed out that learning is not a thing but observable reactions of the 
organism (responses) which occur in the process of observable environ- 
mental changes (stimuli). He commented. 


In our own culture, however, there is a firm belief that learn- 
ing—the capacity to adjust oneself to an environment that is 
constantly presenting new problems, new barriers to the individual 
organism—is one of the most important consequences of the inter- 
action of an organism with its environment. From such a belief 
stems that further notion that the more we know about the exact 
ways in which environment influences behavior, the better will we 
be able to alter the environment so that we, or our heirs, can attain 
our goals in life more easily. 


Gestalt theory proponents contend that learning is more than a 
number of $-R bonds, It is a complete process in that the behavior of 
the total individual is changed. In a learning situation the individual 
tends to behave in terms of the meaning that the facts in the situation 
have for him—not according to the facts as others see them. For 
example, when one of the authors served as a consultant to the Ter- 
titorial College of Guam he took a student to the U. S. Naval Hospital 
for medical treatment. Juan was from one of the small islands in the 
Trust Territory and had never seen a building higher than one or two 
stories. The Naval Hospital was five stories and had an elevator. As 
the student entered this strange boxlike arrangement which moved 
upward, he became terrified and tried to get out of the elevator. Gradu- 
ally he became less upset as he noticed that he was not being harmed. 
To the sophisticated people in the elevator, the student’s behavior 
seemed silly and out of place. The student, however, was behaving ap- 
propriately in the situation according to his perception of what was 
happening. He was learning as he reacted to his environment. In this 
process of reacting he was trying to improve his relationship with his 
environment. 

In spite of the prolific amount of research done on learning theory, 


5 Lawson, ibid., P. 5- 
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little progress has been made in bridging the gap between research on 
learning in the psychological laboratory and research on learning in the 
classroom.® The learning psychologist understands his own research, but 
he finds it difficult to present concepts for the teacher to understand 
and use. Teachers and those who are planning to teach need to be well- 
acquainted with the research in learning theory in order to be able to 
make intelligent adaptations to learning situations in their own college 
careers and later for their own students in the classroom. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND LEARNING 


REGARDLESS of the plan the preservice teacher follows in be- 
coming certificated to teach (four-year program in a liberal arts or a 
teachers college, four-year program in a college of education, or a post- 
degree program in a college of education after graduation from a liberal 
arts college) she needs to know about herself and her learning environ- 
ment in order to meet the qualifications for student teaching, gradua- 
tion, and certification, Otherwise, she will not become a qualified 
classroom teacher. 


The Academic Setting 


Of course, the first concern of the college freshman is to benefit 
from her four-year program and receive her degree and teaching certifi- 
cate. The first step in this process is to stay alive academically, term 
after term. No matter what one wants to do in her college career — plan 
for teaching, engineering, medicine, business — she must meet the aca- 
demic requirements, or she will be eligible for dismissal. 

The freshman year is usually the most difficult from the standpoint 
of total adjustment to the learning process. Each student has to prove 
her academic ability. In high school she may have been a member of 
the National Honor Society and praised daily by her teachers. In 
college she starts over again as far as building a reputation is concerned. 
College professors are more impressed with demonstrated ability in 
class discussions, laboratory, term papers, and examinations than in 
knowing that Susie Brown was the darling of all teachers at Anderson 
High School. 

Some freshmen are so overwhelmed with the keen competition for 


8 W, K. Estes, “Learning,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3rd ed. (New 
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academic marks that they become depressed, insecure, and lose self- 
confidence. The selection process and with it stepped-up competition 
operate throughout the public school system. College intensifies the 
competition. Graduate programs at the master’s degree and Ph. D level 
are difficult enough to discourage most of the poor quality students. 

The college freshman finds her first year difficult because of the 
several adjustments she has to make — especially if she goes away from 
her home town. In addition to the academic competition, the freshman 
has to adjust to new friends, roommates, rules and regulations, and the 
responsibility for making many decisions. The learning environment 
involves all of these areas. 


The Student Personnel Program 


Another important part of the learning environment of the 
preservice teacher is the student personnel program.’ Student personnel 
is to college as guidance is to the high school. Both the instructional 
and the student personnel programs are integral parts of the total 
college program. Both have the same objective—the development of 
intelligent and adequate behavior so that the individual can take her 
place in society as a productive participant in community affairs. This 
end product in behavior is especially critical for the person who plans 
to teach, and it is very significant for our democratic society. One con- 
tributes to a democracy by critical and constructive thinking — not by 
revolutionary or withdrawal tactics. 

Essentially, student personnel work is an effort to personalize edu- 
cational experiences by relating them to the individual’s needs, goals, 
and potentialities. The emphasis is in terms of the development of the 
total student. Historically, the student personnel movement to which 
psychology, guidance, testing, and mental hygiene have contributed 
started in the nineteenth century in response to a need which was 
not being met either by college teaching or by college administration. 
With such developments as coeducation, secularization, larger enroll- 
ments, and students reacting with riots, horning, and arson to imported 
European authoritarianism in the classroom, administrators began to 
look at the college student more as an individual human being. Colleges 
began to plan residence halls; faculty advisory systems were started; 


7C. W. Burnett, “What the Classroom Teacher Needs to Know About the 
Student Personnel Worker,” Journal of Teacher Education 10, No 1, March 1959, 
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deans of men and women were appointed; student governments and 
health services were initiated. 

Since the classroom teacher and the general administrator have 
neither the time nor the specialized training to undertake the many 
technical aspects of this area, the professional student personnel worker 
has become responsible for admissions, orientation, the planning, and 
coordination of the advisory program, residence halls, dining service, 
student conduct, counseling, testing, use of occupational information, 
extraclass activities, certification, placement, and follow-up studies of 
graduates, Such problem areas as selection and retention, vocational in- 
decision, personality maladjustment, underachievement, and dismissal 
and reinstatement are central to the student personnel worker who 
functions in a setting of teacher education. Evaluation and research 
are essential ongoing activities which every student personnel worker 
does if he is professionally alert. 

Like the classroom teacher, the student personnel worker has prob- 
lems. For example, student personnel services such as those which were 
described above are necessary, but they need to be planned as a part 
of the total educational program in order that they may contribute 
constructively to the development of students. Student personnel services 
need to be developed as educational experiences which support and 
supplement the academic program rather than as an attractive assort- 
ment of cafeteria items which are isolated from the academic program. 

A second concern is that there be a sound balance between helping 
the student and helping her to help herself. College students need to 
assume more responsibility for helping themselves than they did in 
high school, if they are to become mature individuals. 

Still a third concern is not to get lost in problem-solving. Even 
though students do have many problems, the job of the student per- 
sonnel worker is more than dealing with problems. Her work and that 
of the classroom teacher should contribute to the challenge and motiva- 
tion of students. 

Another concern is to contribute significantly to the program of 
selection and retention of students so that a better product can be 
recommended for teacher certification. Still another concern which the 
student personnel worker needs to keep in mind is that the desire to 
teach on the part of the individual student is secondary to how he will 
relate to students in the classroom. The welfare of students in a public 
school is more important than the professional goal of the individual. 
In some cases it may be necessary for the student personnel worker to 
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help the college student realize her inadequacies and, if remediation is 
not possible, to help her select some other goal. 

The well-developed student personnel program is an important part 
of the learning environment.’ The emphasis is in terms of helping the 
student help himself. Such a program brings in specialized personnel 
and agencies within the college of education as well as from the uni- 
versity level student personnel program. For example, at the college level 
are the faculty advisers who work directly with students in major areas 
such as English, mathematics, and history; coordinating advisers who 
coordinate faculty advising within departments or schools of the college; 
and the student personnel staff who are professionally trained in counsel- 
ing, testing, and the use of occupational information. 

The student who is enrolled in a college of education which is part 
of a university has several student personnel resources available to 
him: deans of men and women, university counseling and testing center, 
health service, an office which is responsible for scholarships, loans, and 
part-time jobs, an office which coordinates religious affairs, promotion 
and development of student government, and a remedial aids center. 

Many colleges of education and teachers colleges have developed 
student personnel programs which are designed directly to help the indi- 
vidual student evaluate herself in terms of the competencies which are 
considered necessary for teacher certification.® 

Orientation programs are also part of the learning environment for 
the college student. They are a means of facilitating learning. Nearly 
every high quality college has some plan of orienting new students to 
college life. Some large universities invite students to the campus during 
the summer for orientation — placement tests in English, mathematics, 
foreign language, and chemistry, scholastic aptitude examination, read- 
ing achievement, and some kind of personality or psychiatric screening 
instrument. Later students return to the campus a few days before 
classes start for a welcome program which is a relaxed follow-up program 
to the earlier orientation program. The emphasis in this latter program 
is to orient the student to the college within the university. 

Some colleges of education at universities have planned special survey 
or introductory or orientation courses for those students who think that 
they want to become teachers. This kind of introduction to teaching is 
the first formal step in helping the student determine how she fits with 


8 C. W. Burnett, “The Student Personnel Program in the College of Education,” 
Educational Research Bull. 37, No. 8 November 12, 1958. 197-204, 224.' 
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the profile of behavior which is required for teaching. One such pro- 
gram has been in existence since 1938, although it has undergone many 
changes.” A textbook was written especially for this course. 

The development of a program of how-to-study techniques or higher 
level work skills is a specialized learning resource available at many 
colleges and universities. If a student is to become a teacher she must 
first meet the challenge of the academic requirements. Many college 
freshmen have never learned scientific procedures for reading rapidly 
with a high degree of retention, preparing for examinations, and taking 
lecture notes. Even students who make good marks do not necessarily 
know and use psychologically approved study techniques.!* 

Robinson,!* who followed up Pressey’s earlier work on study skills at 
Ohio State University has developed the Survey OQ 3 R method of 
studying textbook material. This method is based on psychological re- 
search dealing with principles of motivation, concentration, and re- 
tention. After one glances through the chapter to determine what the 
author of the text plans to present (Survey), she turns the topic headings 
into questions (Q), and then reads to answer the question (first R), 
recites the answer by brief, organized notes (second R), and reviews 
from time to time or at the end of the chapter by recalling the main 
points which are in the topic headings (third R). 

Even though a student is getting average marks in his classes, she 
can benefit from a well organized how-to-study course. Mastery of higher 
level work skills will save time so that the student can have more hours 
per week for leisure time reading, sports, hobbies, and extraclass ac- 
tivities, Able students tend to benefit more from this kind of course 
than those with below average scholastic aptitude. The check list below 
will help you analyze your study skill readiness and ability. 


Study Skill Check List 
Part I 
Preliminary Self-Analysis 


1. Do I find time in each day to do all the things I want to do? 
2. Do I waste time in getting started at my work because of lack 


of systematic planning? 


10C, W. Burnett, “Guidance of College Freshmen in Teacher Education,” 
Journal of Teacher Education, 3, No. 1, March 1952, 19-22. 
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Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1952). r 
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Do I forget everything I know when the time comes to show 

the results of my study in examinations? 

Are my grades what they should be in view of my ability? 

Am I handicapped in my work by weaknesses in such basic skills 

as reading, oral and written expression, and simple mathematics? 

Do I worry about my work? 

Am I really interested in academic pursuits? Do I want to go into 

a field that emphasizes “book-learning” so much? 

. Am I willing to put forth the extra effort “to make the grade”? 
Is it worth that much to me to get a degree from college? 

9. Am I deficient in such basic skills as reading, oral and written 

a Homa simple mathematics, and study techniques? Am I 

willing to put forth the double effort to catch up and to keep 

up? 


o up ub v 


Budgeting Time 
1. Do I establish a specific time and place to study each subject? 
2. Do I study just before or after class? Most subjects can then be 
studied to best advantage. 
Do I plan to study when I am fresh; plan to rest when tired? 
Do I plan my play hours as carefully as my study hours? 
Do I allow myself time for daily routines — eight hours of sleep 
are essential for nearly all students; take an hour for each meal; 
allow time for caring for laundry, clothes, etc.? 
6. Do I employ the principle of incentives—promise myself a 
reward when I finish my work on time? 
Į Do I plan to give myself adequate time for recreation on weekends? 
. Do I plan my day, every day — this keeps a schedule flexible and 
allows for necessary changes from time to time — but keep this 
daily planning in line with long-range planning? 


Working Conditions for Study 

- Do I have lighting which eliminates unnecessary fatigue? (There 

should be a minimum of 75 watts. Avoid great contrast in light — 

have the room lighted in addition to the lamp used on your desk 
so that your eyes will not have to make constant adjustments 
for light and dark, Use indirect light since direct light makes for 
pure and eye fatigue.) 

Do I eliminate distracting elements? (Have a clear space for 
work — have only the necessary materials for the job at hand. 

Face a blank wall. Pictures id colori hangings in your line of 

vision make for distractions. Avoid pictures and gadgets on your 

desk. Tum off the radio.) ‘ 

3- Do I study at regular times in certain places? (Try to study a 
subject at the same time and in the same place. By doing so 
you will develop habits which will make it much easier for you to 
concentrate. ) 


Ly 


vi 


an 


> 


a 


. Do 1 get a good nigh 
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. Do I endeavor to have all the necessary equipment on hand before 


settling down to study? (This prevents loss of time in getting 
started and provides less opportunity for distractions. You are not 
as apt to get into a conversation with someone, Have a dictionary 
of your own if possible.) 


. Do I have a comfortable table and chair at which to work? (Study 


in comfortable surroundings will show far better results than 
study carried on while in a slouched or cramped position.) 


. If I live in a fratemity, sorority, cooperative house, or a rooming 


house with several other college students, do I try to get them 

together and agree to respect certain hours as study hours? (Do 
our part in observing these hours. Cooperate with your neighbors 
y not disturbing them during study hours.) 


Preparing for Examinations 


. Do I follow a schedule in studying; distribute my study periods 


over regular intervals of time? (Do not try to cram at the last 
minute. Many students find it helpful to study in advance and 
use the evening before an examination for relaxation or recrea- 
tion.) 


. Do I understand the material? (Consult the instructor or books 


about any points which are not clear. ) 


. Do I study the instructor and his quizzes to see what type of 


material he considers most important and what kind of examina- 
tion questions he is apt to ask? 


. Do I ask myself questions which 1 believe will be asked on the 


examination? (Write an organized outline of answers to these 
questions. This will save you time in organizing the material later 
and also cause you to concentrate on worthwhile points in your 
review.) 


. Do I review selectively? (Concentrate on those things which you 


have trouble in recalling or understanding. Study the questions 
which bother you and go back over them.) 

t's sleep before an examination? (This is 
more important than any “last minute” facts you learn.) 


Taking Examinations 


. Do I cultivate a favorable attitude? (Establish your confidence 


by adequate preparation and then refuse to let yourself become 
“nervous” by worry.) 


. Do I read all questions before starting to write? (Budget the 


examination period so that you will have adequate time to answer 
all questions. As you think of points, jot them down into a rough 
outline.) 


. Do I work calmly and systematically during the examination? 


(Be sure you understand the meaning of the question and that 
you are answering exactly the question asked.) 
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4. Do I make my answers as clear as possible? (An outline or a para- 
graph based on a well-defined plan is best. Do not pad, and do not 
repeat. ) 

5. Is my handwriting legible and accurate in spelling and sentence 
structure? (These are definite assets in writing essay examina- 
tions. 

6. If I Bish the examination before the time is up, do I check to 
see that I have answered all the questions? (Reread all the ques- 
tions to be sure you understand what was asked. Be satisfied that 
you have done your best.) 

Eixtraclass activities or organizations are an important part of the 
college student’s learning environment. The learning process goes on in 
the student council, student senate, student court, residence hall, 
fraternity or sorority, departmental clubs, and activities in music, 
dramatics, debate, athletics, publications, student politics, and religious 
groups. Perhaps as much learning, if not more, takes place in these 
group situations as in the classroom or laboratory. Consider, for example, 
the potential impact of the residence hall as a learning environment for 
students. The residence hall is a gold mine of learning experiences, for 
it is here the student eats, sleeps, studies, participates in the student 
government of the hall, and learns to adjust to roommates and others 
who may have different views on politics, religion, and race from his 
own. The college student may spend only four to seven hours per day 
in classrooms, but she spends 17 to 20 hours in her living area. 

These activities on the campus are valuable in the learning process 
in that they foster personality development and effective interpersonal 
relationships. The student learns to identify and develop his skills, to 
appreciate the abilities of others, and to make her own contribution 
within the structure of a peer group. Membership and leadership in 
groups provides a testing ground for her ability to communicate with 
others, to check her values with those of others, to take responsibility, 
and to develop a social sensitivity to the strengths and weaknesses of 
her peers. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND THE LEARNING 
PROCESS 


Need for Understanding the Learning Process 


Why must the classroom teacher understand the learning 
process? The teacher must focus on the total pupil when learning takes 
place. Teaching does not occur unless learning takes place. The teacher 
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contributes to the pupil’s learning by creating the appropriate psycho- 
logical setting. The pupil is the learner; the teacher facilitates and im- 
plements her desire to learn. This concept is in contrast with some 
college professors whose main concern is in presenting a professionally 
sound lecture. No matter how pleased the professor is with her lecture, 
unless she reaches and draws in the student so that the student is a 
different person from the one who sat down in the classroom at the 
beginning of the hour the professor has accomplished little except to 
reinforce her own ego with a smoothly presented and professionally 
organized set of jargon. 

The alert teacher knows that regardless of the formal concepts she is 
presenting, be they in arithmetic, geography, music, Spanish, or what- 
ever, she is also dealing with attitudes, emotions, and character traits. 
As Thompson‘! pointed out, “An understanding of the psychological 


14G, G. Thompson, E. F. Gardner and T. J. DiVesta, Educational Psychology 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959), p. 218. 


Figure 16. The learning process has different settings bu 
principles are the same. [Columbus Public Schools, Colum 


Ohio.] 
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principles underlying the learning process provides the teacher with an 
instrument for adapting to situations where a technique is not available 
or where known techniques do not work efficiently. These principles are 
the very foundations of teaching methods, of the curriculum and of 
classroom management.” 

The incident mentioned below points up the need for the teacher 
to put into practice the kind of behavior she is trying to develop in 
the classroom.’® The children are deeply involved as active participants 
in the learning process. 


Democratic cooperative planning is foreign to many pupils, 
teachers, and administrators. Some children feel threatened when 
they are expected to make decisions. Some teachers hesitate to try 
the approach because of their lack of understanding and experience. 
Some teachers and administrators feel that there is too much un- 
certainty about the outcome of democratic planning and that too 
much time is required for what is accomplished. These difficulties 
did not discourage Miss Smith. 

One day she was kindly but firmly told that, unless her fourth 
graders could proceed quietly through the building to the swim- 
ming pool, they would have to give up their swimming period. A bit 
shaken by the announcement, she decided to wait till the end of the 
school day to think over her course of action. 

When she considered the problem, she realized that there would 
have to be a change in the children’s behavior. She had tried ex- 
planations, encouragement, and praise without success. She doubted 
that force or rewards would lead to improvement. 


DOUBTS 

She wondered whether she should place the problem before the 
group. Could the children make a good suggestion and carry it out? 
Was she herself secure enough to plan with them? Or was she fearful 
and likely to manipulate their plans to her own liking? She felt that 
she understood the method, but that it would not be easy to use it. 

Was there any reason why the principal or others might object? 
She could think of none: the principal talked about democratic co- 
operative planning as if he thought it was in use. 

There was the question of time. She would have to resign herself 
to the fact that the planning would be time consuming, but the de- 
liberations could be used as a language lesson, and surely the 
discussion would encourage psychological growth, which was com- 
mended by all educators. 


15G, Kemp, “The Democratic Classroom,” The Elementary School Journal, 61, 
No, 2, November 1960, pp. 68-71. 
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DECISION 

Miss Smith finally decided to put the problem to the class. 

The next day she explained the situation to the children and 
asked for their suggestions. The children seemed to be amazed, un- 
able to understand. Then one boy volunteered, “Well, you could 
make us behave. You're the teacher.” Another said, “You could send 
those who didn’t behave back to the room.” “You could make rules,” 
said still another, “and send anyone who didn’t keep them to the 
principal.” 

Miss Smith began to realize something of the effect that years of 
conditioning had had on the children. 

After what seemed a long time, she said to them, “You seem to 
think that this is my problem. I think it’s ours.” 

After a long silence one child volunteered, “Each of us could take 
care of himself,” “I don’t think so,” came the swift retort from a 
child across the room. “Some of us may be able to, but a lot of us 
can’t.” 

Miss Smith reflected their feelings: “It seems that some of us 
think we can take care of ourselves, and others think we can’t.” 

Miss Smith paused and waited. When no one spoke, she con- 
tinued, “Each of us has had different experiences in taking care of 
himself. Some of us know that we are strong enough to control our- 
selves, but others perhaps haven’t tried or, have tried and found that 
we weren’t strong enough. Suppose each one of us considers whether 
he is strong enough to take care of himself as we go to the pool. 
You can answer only for yourself. You alone know how you feel 
about it.” 

After a pause she asked, “Do you think you are strong enough 
to control yourself?” Most of the hands went up. 

“Are any of you not sure you can control yourselves?” Several 
hands went up. 

“As I see it,” one pupil said, “those who can take care of them- 
selves won’t need watching, and you can watch the others.” 

“You are making it my problem,” Miss Smith said. “I think it is 
our problem. We'll plan together, but it is the problem of each of 
us and all of us together.” 

Another silence. Then a boy said, “Why can’t those of us who 
have had experience and know that we can take care of ourselves 
help the others?” “How could we do it?” someone asked. “Each of 
us could walk beside someone who wasn’t sure,” the first boy pro- 
posed. 

The children accepted the plan. 


A NEW DIGNITY 
As they quietly went their way through the building, Miss Smith 
felt a new kind of freedom, a new feeling of adequacy in the group. 
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Each child seemed filled with a new sense of self-respect as he 
demonstrated his worthiness to accept his obligation. Because the 
responsibility was shared, she herself felt more relaxed. 

As she put away her books that afternoon, she realized the im- 
portance of the questions she had faced. Was the problem one for 
which the children could be expected to have practical suggestions? 
Could she accept the ideas of the group and work with the children 
in putting their ideas into effect? Did the administrative conditions 
permit this freedom? 


The Role of the Teacher 


Bugelski!® (one of the few writers about learning who include 
a chapter which relates learning theory to the classroom) pointed out 
in an excellent textbook that the teacher has three functions: (1) 
motivate, (2) reinforce, and (3) instruct. 


MOTIVATE 


The teacher sets the stage for learning by motivating the learner. To 
create an appropriate “set” in students is to get them interested or to 
want to learn. The starting point of this process is to get students 
to attend to what the teacher wants them to hear or see. Unless the 
stimulus is perceived, the learner cannot react to it. For this reason, 
the first command in military drill is “Squadron, attention!” The teacher 
may say, “Pay attention!” The old-fashioned remark by the teacher 
was, “Let’s put our thinking caps on!” 

Although the evidence is not clear-cut, the teacher may have a better 
chance than would otherwise be possible to get attention if she creates 
a slight degree of anxiety on the part of the students. Once this phe- 
nomenon occurs the student can relieve the anxiety by making the 
appropriate responses required by the teacher on the text. 

Creating the appropriate degree of anxiety or curiosity may depend 
on how well the teacher provides effective motivating conditions based 
on pupil interests. Some pupils who are immune to the mundane world 
of algebra and geometry can be helped to relate to these areas of learn- 
ing by presenting illustrations from sports, music, or art. For example, 
as far as history has shown the ancient Egyptians did not know prin- 
ciples of geometry, yet they were able to work out perfect right angles 
in their construction of tombs and rooms. How did they do it? Arche- 


16 B, R. Bugelski, “Learning and Education,” The Psychology of Learning (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1956), pp. 449-479- 
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ologists who have excavated and studied the building construction of 
rooms built 3,000 years ago in ancient Egypt suggest that the concept 
of a 3-4-5 ratio was used. (Three and four are the legs, and five is the 
hypotenuse of the right-angle triangle.) Modern carpenters use the 
same principle in forming right angles. 

Some students who are not impressed with geometry might be 
interested in Egyptology. The teacher can bring about the same learning 
by approaching her concept in geometry from a different angle. (The 
pun is intentional.) 

The point was made earlier in this chapter that the individual tends 
to behave in terms of the meaning that the facts in the situation have 
for him. The teacher, therefore, should be concerned primarily in 
interpreting or presenting facts or content in terms of the meaning 
those facts have for the individual. The able teacher is one who helps 
the student understand chemistry or history or botany in terms of mean- 
ings for the student. Any subject matter may seem like the cure for all 
of the world’s evils to the teacher, but until she has helped the student 
relate meaning to herself as a person very little learning of a permanent 
nature is likely to occur. Long-range goals of the school curriculum 
need to be divided into subgoals which the student can relate to herself. 

Students who seem to lack motivation for mathematics only have 
different motives from the ones the teacher expects them to have. Every 
student has a high degree of motivation in terms of what is important 
to her. The art of good teaching is to help the student change her 
perceptions so that she can relate to the motives in the course, 

We have already stated that the goal of any school program is to 
help the student develop intelligent and adequate behavior. Before a 
person can become effective her behavior must change. The best way 
to change behavior is to change the individual's perceptual field, bring- 
ing about changes in the individual's perception of herself and her 
perception of her environment.’7 

In this process of changing the perceptual field, it is essential that 
there be a maximum of challenge with a minimum of threat in the 
school program. One develops a feeling of success and adequacy if one 
has the opportunity to experience success and to feel accepted. Habit, 
therefore, becomes the result of success rather than the result of repeti- 
tion. It seems only reasonable to say that such behavior cannot develop 
in a school atmosphere which is threatening, cold, remote from student 


17 A, W. Combs and D. Snygg, Individual Behavior (Revised edition) (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959). 
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concerns, and lacking in understanding on the part of teachers and 
administrators. 


REINFORCE 


Once the teacher has created learner anxiety the next step in the learn- 
ing process is to reduce or allay that anxiety. This reduction of anxiety 
can be accomplished by the student with the teacher's help by obtaining 
positive results in solving algebra problems, completing the chemistry 
laboratory experiment, or producing the play in French. The closer the 
reward or success to the doing of the task, the more positive will the 
reinforcement become, 

Knowledge of results is one of the best reinforcement techniques. 
The more quickly the student can know the results of the history exam- 
ination after completing it the more reinforcement there will be for 
her. Sometimes students, without knowing why, insist that the teacher 
return the quiz or laboratory exercise within a day or two after com- 
pleting it. For several years one of the authors taught multiple sections 
of a general psychology course at one of the state colleges in Cali- 
fornia. Even poor students wanted their examination papers returned 
quickly. Perhaps knowing about a low mark was more positive than a 
long waiting period of not knowing about the results. 

Of course, as classes in public school and college become larger the 
teacher finds it increasingly difficult to observe this fundamental prin- 
ciple of reinforcing the student with immediate learning results. Teacher 
aids or assistants who can mark papers and get them returned quickly 
is one possibility. The use of teaching machines, described later in this 
chapter, is another technique to reinforce the student with immediate 
knowledge of results. 


INSTRUCT 


“Instruction” or “teaching” means the professional planning, arranging 
of materials, and use of appropriate visual aids to make sure the neces- 
sary stimuli are present to provoke the desired responses. Knowledge 
and learning do not “rub off” on the student in some kind of mysterious 
transmission process from the teacher. To the casual observer in the 
classroom, the teaching function is like an iceberg — seven-eighths of it 
is not noticeable. The betting odds are strongly against any significant 
learning taking place when the teacher breezes into the classroom and 
starts talking where she left off the day before. 


~ TE 
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There are three major ways in which the teacher carries out the 
function of instruction. First there is the oral or talking method, which 
runs the gamut from telling a story to a prereading group to presenting 
a lecture to 300 college students. The straight lecture approach is ap- 
propriate as an instructional technique if the class has enough anxiety 
to want to hear what the lecturer has to say. The lecture situation is 
always enhanced if the teacher knows the content and presents it in an 
interesting fashion. Sometimes the lecture approach fails because the 
students are not ready to attend or anxious enough to hear what the 
lecturer is presenting. In this case the fault lies with the sequence of 
lectures — not the approach. The writers have had this experience in 
organizing lecture sessions for a course introductory to the study of 
teaching. The lecturer was competent and interesting, but what she had 
to present did not hit the target, because the students were not pre- 
pared to hear what she had to say. 

Second, the demonstration (guidance) or “showing how” technique 
is another instructional method. In learning to play golf, for example, 
the beginner can profit by taking some lessons from the golf professional 
who can show him how to hold the club and can guide his movements 
during the swing and the follow-through. It is easier to develop correct 
habits at the beginning than to develop bad habits and then have to 
unlearn them, Demonstration (guidance) at the start of the leaming 
process pays dividends. Moreover, in golf the pro can demonstrate or 
show how an incorrect stance or wrong grip or failure to keep one’s 
eye on the ball will cause poor results. The beginning golfer will need 
to return to the pro as original learning fades or a few bad habits 
develop. Reinforcement, however, will be easier if the beginner has a 
preliminary introduction to what the pro is stressing in the show-how 
technique. As Bugelski"® stated, “. . . it is the learner who must learn, 
he cannot be taught.” 

Third, imitation is another instructional method. Not much help 
is available from research dealing with imitation in animal experiments. 
It seems reasonable to expect that if handwriting is being taught the 
teacher should be able to write well on the blackboard. Certainly, the 
golf pro should be able to demonstrate a perfectly executed drive. In 
both illustrations, the subject has a better chance to imitate correct 
habits if the model is demonstrating good penmanship or good golf. 

Bugelski'® stressed: 


18 Ibid., p. 467. 
1 Ibid., p. 465. 
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The teacher can do as well as the psychologist by observing 
common-sense rules such as to reduce the necessary maneuvers to 
the minimum, not to expect a complex performance to be imitated 
(that is, one beyond the memory span), and orient the imitator to 
the specific operations involved. The problem is more likely to keep 
the imitator from imitating too much, from including the ir 
relevancies that the teacher has not eliminated. 


Working with Able Students 


Working with the able student is another challenge to the 
teacher. Not much learning will take place unless the teacher under- 
stands the behavior of able students and her role in working with them,” 

Some teachers feel threatened by superior students and either resent 
them or feel overwhelmed by their ability to retain facts and to relate 
new information to old learning. The teacher needs to feel secure and 
adequate in order to keep challenging able students, and yet be able to 
admit honestly without destroying her own self-esteem that she herself 
does not know all the answers. 

Some teachers hesitate to work with able students because they 
perceive the teaching situation as a “contest of wills.” The role of the 
teacher is comparable to that of the counselor who is establishing a 
relationship with a youngster who is upset about some emotional con- 
cern. The counselor does not worry about solving the problem but rather 
about helping the student learn about himself so that he can decide 
what to do, Once the teacher and her group of able students under- 
stand their respective roles the teaching-learning relationship can become 
an exciting partnership. 

The supportive teacher does a great deal to encourage the able 
student: to explore his interests and curiosity by providing a friendly, 
relaxed learning atmosphere in the classroom. No single teacher should 
attempt to be an expert in all phases of botany, English, or mathematics, 
but she can challenge, establish standards of excellence, and use many 
resources and teaching media to create an exciting learning experience. 

Another point that the teacher needs to understand and cope with 
is the attitude on the part of some able students that they must not 
achieve at too high a level else their peers will regard them as “book- 
worms” or “scholastic queers.” By careful effort and partly as a result 
of her own attitude, the teacher can help students understand their 


20 C. W. Burnett, “Working With Able Students,” Ohio Schools, 39, No. 5, 
May 1961, Pp. 14-15. 


Figure 17. Educational television has developed as an importe 
modern technique to aid learning. [Columbus Public Schoc 
Columbus, Ohio.] 


value patterns so they can accept superior ability as acceptable behavior. 
Perhaps the “E” for excellence in scholarship can become as acceptable 
in teen-age culture as the varsity letter for football, basketball, and 


track, 


Educative Environment 


The teacher needs to know about the educative environment 
of her pupils because much learning occurs in the home, church, 
neighborhood, library, museums, radio, television, and public recreation. 
As Dale?! says, 

Much depends on whether we can blend and integrate the role 


of school and college with the educative role of the community. We 


2E, Dale, (ed. and author) “The Educative Environment,’ The News Letter, 
26, No. 8, May 1961. 
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so say, tritely, that schooling and education are not synonymous but 
we often act as though they were. Schools and colleges are the formal 
part of our educational program but their long-run effectiveness 
hinges largely on what happens in the informal educative environ- 
ment. (P. 1) 


The modem public library is a treasure lode for those youngsters 
who can be encouraged to explore the fascinating world of ideas as 
recorded in books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, filmstrips, recordings, 
pictures, and paintings. The boy or girl who likes to go to the public 
library will probably be comfortable and able to profit from the resources 
of the school library. 

One city library recently printed an intriguing pamphlet in the for- 
mat of a passport and labeled it “Your Passport to Lifelong Learning.” 
The inside page carried a statement from the superintendent of schools. 
The passport to learning was the library membership card, which gave 
the holder access to 600,000 books, films, and other learning source 
materials. The idea was stressed that intelligent use of the library would 
help the parents and children arrive at their destination — the richer, 
fuller life. 


MODERN TECHNIQUES TO AID LEARNING 


two modern techniques for facilitating learning which the 
teacher needs to understand are educational television and teaching ma- 
chines. From the standpoint of pupil learning, it is accurate to say that 
both techniques have potential value but must be used to supplement 
classroom teaching. Neither is a panacea in itself. 


Educational Television 


Research has demonstrated that educational television and 
video tape recordings (recorded television programs) are useful teaching 
aids. In the first place, television can bring world personalities and in- 
formation about distant places into the schoolroom. Kinescopes can be 
made from video tape and presented with a projector. Second, television 
is an important information-presenting technique. Not only can many 
classes in different schools see the TV presentation at the same time, 
but the audiences or pupils can be located in a large geographical area. 
For example, the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction 
broadcasts from a plane 20,000 feet over Montpelier, Indiana and 
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reaches thousands of students located in a six-state area comprising 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Kentucky. Third, 
television is an effective visual aid to learning. The pupil benefits by 
seeing the experiment performed. The teacher who is presenting the 
lesson via TV may have spent 20 or 30 hours in assembling educational 
“props,” planning and organizing her material. Most teachers do not 
have this amount of time to plan so elaborately for each class. Other 
teachers and their pupils can benefit from this master presentation. The 
teaching presentations on “Continental Classroom” have clearly demon- 
strated that a master teacher with unlimited time and funds can create 
superior learning situations via TV.?? Some observers regard this series 
of coast-to-coast TV broadcasts as the most important educational de- 
velopment of the twentieth century. This series of 160 half-hour lessons 
was budgeted at $1,112,000. Fourth, television challenges thinking and 
stimulates interest, the latter, perhaps, because of the newness of the 
medium. 

Of course, television cannot accomplish the impossible. Among 
its disadvantages are the lack of frequent interaction between students 
and teachers, inadequate learning opportunities, little chance for teacher- 
student counseling, and possible confusion for the pupils unless the 
television material relates to the unit under consideration. Certainly, the 
teacher would need to brief pupils ahead of time about the nature of 
the TV presentation. 


Teaching Machines 


Teaching machines, another means for facilitating the learn- 
ing process, were first developed by Pressey at Ohio State University in 
the 1920's. The first regular teaching machine was described by Pressey”? 
in a 1926 publication —the first major article published on teaching 
machines. This first teaching machine, which was about the size of a 
portable typewriter, presented to the student a series of questions with 
multiple choice answers through a slot or window. On the right side 
of the machine were four levers — one for each of the four answers (or 


22 Sponsored by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the National Broadcasting Company (NBC) and supported by Bell Telephone 
System, Standard Oil Company of California, The Ford Foundation, The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, General Foods Fund, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foundation, and United States Steel 
Corporation. 

23S, L. Pressey, “A Simple Apparatus Which Gives Tests and Scores—and 
Teaches,” School and Society, 23, No. 586, March 20, 1926. 
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two levers could be used for true-false items). The student pressed one 
of the pegs to indicate his choice for the answer and in doing so turned 
up the paper to the next question. 

An adjustment to this early machine permitted teaching to take 
place. A small lever on the back could be raised which caused the 
machine not to roll up a new question until the student had determined 
the correct answer to the question. The advantage of this device is 
obvious, The student knew at once whether or not he had selected the 


Figure 18. The teaching machine helps the student know at 
once whether his response is right or wrong which is a favorable 
reinforcement technique. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio.] 
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correct response. He did not have to wait for one or two weeks for the 
teacher to grade and return the test paper. Not only was the “law of 
frequency” operating (student could not go on to the next question 
until he had selected the right response) but the principle of motivation 
or “law of effect” was also operating, because with a simple attachment 
the machine awarded the student with a piece of candy for making 
any given score for which the experimenter had previously set the ma- 
chine. 

Skinner,2# in his major article on teaching machines, pointed out that 
Pressey’s hopes for an industrial revolution in education were not 
realized in the 1930's, because our culture was not ready for the idea 
of labor-saving devices for teachers. Moreover, in that era psychologists 
were stressing memory and retention. Why. one learned or how one 
learned was not a primary concern for researchers. 

Fry% defined teaching machines “as devices which (1) present a 
unit of verbal or symbolic information visually, usually in question 
form; (2) provide the student with some means of responding to each 
unit; and (3) inform the student as to the correctness of each response.” 

Among the 28 kinds of devices which can be grouped as teaching 
machines are the following: 


Automatic Rater—a multiple choice type of teaching machine. 

‘Auto Score — same as above (items are presented on a plate). 

Cardboard Mask — a cardboard folder containing a mimeographed 
sheet which permits one line of text to be exposed as the sheet is 


moved upward. 
Chemo Card—a specially prepared answer sheet for multiple 


choice questions. 

Card Sort Device—multiple choice type of teaching machine 
which presents cards, one at a time. 

Skinner’s Disc Machine —a write-in type of teaching machine. 


Teaching machines can be used with children in early elementary 
grades, college students, or adults. A summary of experimental studies?® 
indicates that for the most part the amount of leaming accomplished 
by the “teaching machine” group is superior to the control group. How- 
ever, the real test of these devices is to determine not only how much 
learning is accomplished at the time of the experiment but also how 
long the learning is retained. 


2B, T. Skinner, “Teaching Machines,” Science, 128, No. 3330, October 24, 
1958, pp. 969977: 

Bri B. Pry, G. L. Bryan, and J. W. Rigney, “Teaching Machines: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Supplement No. 1,” Audio-Visual Communication Review, 8, 
No. 2, Spring 1960, p. 5.- 

28 Ibid. 
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SUMMARY 


1n this chapter, we have presented a background of theory 
and research dealing with learning. The college student who plans to 
teach is concerned with the learning process, because (1) he needs to 
succeed in the academic setting in order to be graduated and recom- 
mended for teacher certification, and (2) he needs to understand the 
functions of the teacher in a learning situation, Understanding the 
educative environment and the use of modern techniques of television 
and teaching machines is essential to the modern teacher. 
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PROJECTS 


. Evaluate automation in teaching. 

. Briefly list some principles of learning and some blocks to learning. 
. Explain the value of the use of audio-visual aids. 

. Compare and contrast any two theories of learning. 

. Develop a plan of action for the improvement of your own learning. 


newn 


FILMS 


How We Learn. 11 min. B & W. Coronet. 


A high school student discovers the principles of effective learning: a 
ready mind and appropriate materials, using goals, competition, and co- 
operation. 
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Motivating the Class. 19 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


A young student-teacher of mathematics learns that adequate motiva- 
tion is basic to all good teaching and is obtained by translating the values 
of the subject matter into terms the pupil can understand. 


Importance of Goals. 19 min. Color. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Shows, through the story of Tommy, the importance of goals in learn- 
ing. His natural curiosity thwarted in school, he seems bored. However, he 
readily learns to gain recognition, to overcome jealousy, and to keep his 
small newspaper business flourishing because of definite goals involved. 


VII 


Teachers Work with Parents 


1, Are parents interested in the work of the teacher? 

a. What are the psychological needs of parents and children? 

3- How does the school mirror the home? 

4 What do parents want to know about school? 

5. What is the challenge for the teacher in working with the 
different publics? 


Parents Play a Basic Role 


Parents are interested in the work of the teacher, Next to home 
life, school life is the most important part of the child’s life. Parental 
involvement in education is necessary to a fully effective school program. 
Parents form the human underginding of the educational forces in the 
community, Parent participation has become a greater force in the 
education of their children as the school has included in its program all 
of the children of the community. The school of many years ago with 
its one program of instruction for one kind of pupil was so rigid as to 
preclude the involvement of anyone other than the teachers, and then 
tweually only one for a school. 

Chisholm states that, “Any program of Education that docs not 
cleatly recognize the home and the family as the major point of focus 
is destined either to failure or to mediocre results.”' Chisholm em- 
phasizes the pood for teachers and counselors to work with the parents, 
Subjectivity in the parental appraisal of their children reinforces the noed 
for amistance. Parents poed some objective data in understanding their 
children, The teacher works with the parent to promote the fullest total 
development of the child or youth. 

' imde L Chinholim, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School (New York: 


ee 1945). P- 299- 
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Parents Need to Know About the School 


Parents need to know about the school and have a need to be 
aware of what the school staff are doing. If the parents are going to give 
active, favorable support to the school program, they must know what 
is taking place within the school program, To know is more than mere 
knowledge about school. The parents must have a comfortable under 
"standing of the school and its activities. Parents need to have a sense of 
understanding of the goals of the school and the approaches being used 

in teaching. ‘This gives a sense of security to parents who have entrusted 
their children to responsible teachers, 

‘The teacher becomes, in effect, a parent substitute, This is especially 
true in the clementary grades. ‘Thus, this adds another dimension to 
parental interest in teachers and school learning activities, The Code 
of Ethics of the National Education Association emphasizes the principle 
that, “the teacher will respect the basic responsibility of parents for 

their children.” 

‘The child's first teachers are his parents, Then in school the child 
associates his teachers with his parents, ‘This is another dimension in the 
interrelatedness of child, parent, and teacher, 


Parents Need to Know About Children 


‘The children of the school belong to their parents. In the 
È atmosphere of the classroom, in the objective warmth of the teacher, 
“in the temporary teacher pupil relationship, the teacher is of necessity 
"at a far greater prychological distance from the pupil than the parent 
‘The parent is focused on a particular pupil. The teacher's focus must of 
necessity be panoramic in scope and thus include all the children, 
Sometimes teachers will try to impose their philosophy of education 
"om parents who are not ready for it. A teacher may with objectivity and 
“facts try to inform parents of desirable changes that neod to be made 
in the school, This should be accomplished through the democratic 
| proces, If not, there is danger of parent misunderstanding and im 
G elective teacherparent relationships, Good teachers will tend to view 
"the classroom in wide horizons. Parents will view it in terms of a son 


or daughter. 


Parents’ Primary Interest 


ry ‘The parents have a primary interest in their child. The teacher 
a has an interest in many children. The teacher's penonal emotional in- 


f 
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volyement is giving primary allegiance to his family, True, the good 
teacher must show discerning interest in the children of others. How- 
ever, the teacher learns, works, and studies in order to be delicately 
objective in appraising the developmental progress of each child. The 
parent finds it exceedingly difficult to approach objectivity toward 
understanding the general norms of many children in living intensely 
with his few children. The lavishness of parenthood given to children is 
paralleled by the economy of love a teacher must distribute to many 
boys and girls. 

Nelson Foote makes a statement which is apropos here. “Nowadays 
most people live not only long enough to see their children develop into 
adulthood, but also their children’s children. .. . As parents, with their 
own children, they get to re-live vicariously, but by direct observation, 
their own experiences of growing up. But as grandparents, a higher 
degree of vicariousness is usually called for, if they are to enjoy the 
development of young people at a distance. And as grandparents, they 
also have to diffuse their empathic participation in the development of 
others over a much wider number.”? With teachers the empathic par- 
ticipation is diffused many times. This means that the teacher must 
work at his liking and helping pupils. 


Parental Interest 


Out of this mutual bond of concern for children, parents 
actively participate with increasing involvement in the total school pro- 
gram. As mass education became a reality, parents allied with teachers 
to form Parent-Teacher Associations. This was an effort to insure 
organized interest in and study of schools. Chance participation was 
too great a risk with the future of children involved — and the destiny 
of a nation in the teachers’ minds and hands. 


History of Parent-Teacher Association 


An important agency for promoting cooperation between the 

home and the school is the parent-teacher organization. 
Now a national group with subdivisions on state and local levels, the 
P.T.A. was founded in 1897 under the National Congress of Mothers. 
In 1924 it officially adopted the name of National Congress of Parents 


2 Nelson Foote, “The Old Generation and the New,” The Nation’s Children. 
Problems and Prospects, Vol. 3 (New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Press, 
1960), p. 22. 
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and Teachers, which is generally shortened in local branches to the more 
familiar Parent-Teacher Association. 

In its descriptive brochure “A Teachers Guide to the P.T.A.” the 
following policies are listed: 


1. The organization shall be educational, and shall develop its pro- 
gram through conferences, committees, and projects. 

2. It shall be noncommercial, nonsectarian, and nonpartisan. 

3. It shall work to improve schools without seeking to direct their 
administration or control their policies. 

4. It shall cooperate with other organizations and agencies having 
common interests. 


Specifically the national organization has five objectives: 


“u 


1. To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church and community. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To obtain adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 

4. To bring the home and the school into a closer relationship in 
order that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child. 

5. To develop between educators and the general public united 
efforts that will secure for every child the highest advantage in 
physical, mental, social and spiritual education.”* 


What Are Teachers Like? 


The new teacher must be alert to the picture which parents 
have of teachers in general. If teachers are aware of the predetermined 
image parents may have, the teacher will find it easier to work calmly 
and pleasantly with parents. Too often a teacher takes as a personal 
affront a stereotype of teachers of one of his pupil's parents. Many 
factors influence the parents’ perception of the teachers, administrators, 
and the school program. 

The parents’ experience of success or failure, liking or disliking of 
their elementary- and secondary-school experience affect their attitudes. 
The parent often views the child’s school in the image of his experience. 

However, as Peters and Farwell state: 


The majority of parents understand the importance of the teacher 
to their child and see him in proper perspective. These parents per- 


3“The Parent-Teacher Organization: Its Designs and Development” (Chicago: 
National Congress of Parents & Teachers, 1944), Pp. 23- 
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ceive the teacher as taking the parents’ place while the child is at 
school. They understand that the teacher takes a different view of 
their child because of the number of pupils he handles. They are 
confident he is fair, does his best, asserts his authority when necessary 
and at the right time. Such parents cooperate with the teacher either 
voluntarily or when called upon and when needed.”* 


Basic Psychological Needs of Parents and Children 


Teachers must understand the basic psychological needs of 
parents and children—needs common to all persons but on display 
more frequently in the teacher-pupil-parent relationship. The under- 
lying conceptualization of individual needs is a topic for more ad- 
vanced study. Our purpose here is to alert the teacher-to-be to the basic 
needs and the importance of further study of these psychological founda- 
tions of human behavior. 

Mead states: 


It is not surprising that among the most frequent themes today 
are the search for identity, the difficulties of identity formation in a 
changing society, and the extent to which identity and meaningful- 
ness are tied up together. Whether we turn to studies of individual 
young people in psychological difficulties, to studies of the widespread 
articulate value systems of high school and college youth, or of the 
projective behavior of young people, or of the images of man or 
paths of life with which young people seek to orient themselves, the 
result is the same.”® 


Teachers must learn the dynamics of behavior to understand parents 
and their children. s 

Teachers must be aware of the psychological needs of children and 
their parents. Behavior often reflects a need which is somewhat removed 
from the specific demands of a situation. A parent’s attitude toward a 
teacher may be based on his childhood experience rather than on the 
immediate situation of his child. The degree of parental satisfaction 
of his or her needs may be a key factor in the child’s effective learning 
in school. The greater the parents’ satisfaction with their life needs, the 
greater the chance for their child to move along a more wholesome 
learning path. 


‘Herman J. Peters and Gail F, Farwell, Guidance: A Developmental Approach 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1959), p. 483. 

2 Margaret Mead, “Problems of the Late Adolescent and the Young Adult,” in 
Children and Youth in the 1960's, (Washington, D. C.: Golden Anniversary Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, Inc., 1960), p. 7. 
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Teachers often attempt to play a guidance role with parents. Parents 
are eager to know and see, sometimes in the mirror of their children. 


. Who am I? 

. What am I becoming? 

. Do I understand the school? 

. Am I fearful of being “behind the times”? 

. Am I in disagreement with the teachers? 

. Am I projecting my wishes on my children? 

. How may I help the teachers? 

. What can I do to help the total school program? 


oN QuwRw hn H 


There is a real question whether the teachers can perform this func- 
tion other than as a generalist in the study of human behavior. Perhaps 
the teacher needs to understand the work of the school counselor on 
this topic. Before continuing with a discussion of the psychological 
factors involved in understanding the needs of parents and children 
you may wish to take the following Stendler test.® 


Problems of Child Behavior 


Here are some statements abòut children which are not com- 
plete. Each statement describes a particular kind of behavior problem. 
For example, the first statement says, “I think the child who never 
finishes on time should.” You are to finish the statement by describing 
what you think would be the best way of treating his particular problem. 


. I think the child who never finishes on time should 

2. I think the child who continually fights with other children 
should 

3. I think the child who continually steals should 

4. I think the child who bites his fingernails should 

5. I think the child who daydreams most of the time should 

6. I think the child who relies on the teacher too much should 

7. 1 think the child who does his work over and over until it is just 
right should 

8. I think the child who never works up to his capacity should 

K 

A 

12 

35) 


. I think the child who never pays attention should 
. I think the child who is always late should 
. I think the child who always lies should 
_ I think the child who always talks back to the teacher should 
. I think the child who is easily discouraged should 
14. I think the child who continually shows off in class should 
6 Celia B. Stendler, “How Well Do Elementary-School Teachers Understand 
Child Behavior?” The Journal of Educational Psychology, 40, No. 8, December 
1949, pp. 489-498. 
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15. I think the child who always feels everyone is picking on him 
should 

16. I think the child who uses vulgar language should 

17. I think the child who loses his temper when he doesn’t get his 
way should 

18. I think the child who tries to cheat on exams should 

19. I think the child who is unhappy and moody should 

20. I think the child who continually plays truant should 

21. I think the child who is a bully should 

22. I think the child who wastes school materials should 

23. I think the child who continually disobeys should 

24. I think the child who is disliked by other children should 

25. I think the child who is timid and shy should 


After you have completed the sentences, try to group your responses 
in categories of different kinds of action. Then you may wish to examine 
your categories in terms of those which resulted when 157 elementary 
school teachers completed the sentences. (Table 1 below.) 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of Responses for Six Categories on Twenty-Five Items 
Describing Pupil Behavior Made By One Hundred 
Fifty-Seven Elementary Teachers in a 
Midwestern Public School System 


Per Cent of 

Category Responses 
1) Take punitive measures 13.9 
2) Talk to the child 33.4 
3) Send him to a doctor 27. 
4) Adjust the work 22.5 
5) Praise or encourage 91 
6) Study him to find cause of behavior 14.6 
7) No answer 3.8 


Stendler, Celia B., “How Well Do Elementary-School Teachers Understand 
Child Behavior?” The Journal of Educational Psychology Vol. 40, No. 8, De- 
cember, 1949, pp. 493, 


The discussion to follow serves as a base for looking at the behavior 
of boys and girls. This is especially useful in their interpersonal relation- 
ships with adults. 


Need for Acceptance 


Acceptance is not a ready-made feeling. Boys and girls must 
have a real sense of being accepted for what they are rather than for 
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what some adult, parent, or teacher, would like them to be. A parent's 
acceptance or partial acceptance of himself is a first determinant of his 
attitude of taking his child into his sphere of living. The classroom 
teacher must be versed in some of the fundamentals of observation 
which alert him to the degree of acceptance in parent-child relation- 
ships. The child or adolescent's feelings of acceptance will lend to a 
more comfortable place in the classroom. The child or adolescent's 
feelings of lack of acceptance will often be cause for uneasiness in the 
classroom. The teacher has a challenge to be conversant with the psy- 
chological dynamics of each pupil’s needs and those of the pupil’s 
parents which are reflected in the classroom. 


Need for Achievement 


Each person has a need for achievement. The degree of this 
need is either enhanced or inhibited by one’s general living climate. 
Parents contribute to the prestige of realistic achievement by their 
children, Parents and teachers must work together for a better under- 
standing of a child’s feelings about achievement. Achievement is ap- 
plicable toward all phases of living. Academic achievement is only one 
kind of important success. Achievement must be viewed in terms of the 
total person. Each teacher and teacher-to-be should make periodic re- 
views of the research on achievement. 


Need for Affection 


The need for affection and appreciation are open extensions 
of the needs for acceptance and achievement. André Maurois, a French 
writer on “The Art of Living,” has put it this way: “Every human being 
needs a daily ration of praise.” Unlike the two previous needs, affection 
and appreciation are more visibly shown and learned. Affection and ap- 
preciation are the ingredients of a child’s positive self-concept. Self- 
esteem, self-confidence, self-enhancement find nurturing in the affection 
and appreciation received. The teacher becomes an active observer of 
and participant in these needs structures. Working with parents to 
ascertain the degree to which these needs are operative requires training 
in advanced child and adolescent development college courses. 

Children, and parents too, need to learn that achievement is not a 
necessary prerequisite to affection. However, affection is a necessary 
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foundation for learning. Affection becomes the agent which makes a 
pupil secure in his efforts to achieve. 


Need for Adventure 


Each child has a need for adventure — the adventure of grow- 
ing up. Teachers and parents may have disparate views of the nature 
of the adventure in growing up. The teacher has a responsibility in 
working with parents to assist them in understanding contemporary, 
wholesome trends in growing toward maturity. The pupil’s delight in 
this adventure may provide the exhilaration so necessary to a drive for 
learning. 

Redl in writing to parents states: 


Children have to find their place in the scheme of things, and it 
behooves us to help them in this search. Do not get upset by things 
they say or do, by attitudes of prejudice way beyond what you would 
like them to show, or of radicalism way beyond what you believe in. 
They must experience a lot of confusion and problem behavior one 
way or another to grow into the complex social beings they are ex- 
pected to be today. . . 7 


Need for Development 


Teachers have a continuing responsibility to assist parents as 
well as the pupils in comprehending the needs associated with develop- 
mental tasks. A teacher's study of these developmental tasks is essential. 
Good teaching demands it. Satisfactory assistance to parents in under- 
standing their growing children requires teacher conversancy with the 
developmental tasks. 

Developmental tasks point toward teacher concern for the normal 
expected direction of growth and development. It does not neglect the 
negative or deviant growth, but rather developmental tasks focus on the 
positive side as a foundation for looking at any other developmental dis- 
harmonies. 

One of the classic categories of developmental tasks is that of 
Havighurst’s. The teacher-to-be will want to consider these as he moves 
through his teacher education career. Illustrative of the developmental 
tasks are those for middle childhood. 


f 1 Fritz Redl, Understanding Children’s Behavior (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), p. 36. 
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“ 


1. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games. 

2. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing or- 
ganism. 

. Learning to get along with age-mates. 

. Learning an appropriate sex role. 

. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and cal- 
culating. 

. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living. 

. Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values. 


. Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions.”* 


CWI HD nue w 


Need for a Sense of Humor 


The gateway to a relaxed home and classroom is a sense of 
humor. Teachers need to be comfortable in the use of humor to ease 
classroom tensions. Teachers can help parents to release frustrations 
through the proper use of humor with their children. The ease of a 
happy home filled with affection, appreciation, and acceptance will be 
assured with the display of a positive sense of humor by the parents. 

Humor is very important in our lives; as Gesell and Ilg point out, 
it is the “saving sense of humor which is not only affective response in 
its own right but which plays an important role in the hygiene of the 
emotions. . . .”® 

The teacher may use observation of humor in an analysis of parents 
and pupils. Peters states that “humor is a reflection of wit which requires 
a high degree of mental alertness and quickness in perception. In 
humor, the person uses his sharpness of discernment to perceive ludi- 
crousness and incongruity.” 


Need for Opportunity with Respect 


Each child, each parent, and each teacher has a need for 
opportunity with respect. Each person has a need for opportunities to 
meet and experience favorably behavior involving the previously dis- 
cussed needs, The opportunities must be filled with respect. Basic to 
the successful meeting of the other needs is the pristine element of 
respect which must permeate interpersonal relations. 

A teacher’s concern for parental attitudes and feelings is the first 


Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1952), pp. 15-28. 
9 Arnold Gesell and Frances Ilg, Child Development (New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1949), p. 284. 
10 Herman J. Peters, “Humor and the Superior Student,” Peabody Journal of 


Education, 37, No. 4, January 1960, p. 229-231. 
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Figure 19. Parents and teachers treat each child with respect and 
dignity. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio.] 


mark of his respect for them. Respect for their children will flow out 

of the concern for the familial situation. The intrafamily situation must 

be considered by the teacher who wishes to understand his pupils. This 

is particularly important during certain developmental sequences. 
Finesinger states that: 


One pertinent aspect of the rebellion of adolescents is directed 
against the immediate family. In early childhood children believe 
in the omniscience of their parents. As they grow older an adjustment 
takes place, the child handles this by recourse to phantasy. In 
adolescence this problem once more comes to the fore. At this period 
some children directly rebel against parents by ignoring parental 
authority. This specific type of rebellion, although no different in 
essence from other types of rebellion, is of special importance because 
it stirs up latent difficulties in the parents. The net result often is 
that the parents are unable to be of any practical help to adolescents 
in assisting them in solving their current problems. As a result of the 
interaction the adolescent is often alienated. Thus, the child loses 
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whatever stabilizing forces the parents might exert upon him. As a 
result of this alienation, the child seeks social contact with gangs, 
which, in some instances, eventually leads to delinquency. 


The school often becomes a mirror of the pupil’s home life. Home 
life often reflects the delights and the disappointments of the child’s 
life at school. The close interaction requires that the good teacher be 
an observer of school-home dynamic interrelatedness. 


Family Life Affects School Behavior 


A study of 160 sixth grade students in an Ohio school to de- 
termine the relationship between home environment and scholastic 
attainments was conducted using the Stanford Achievement Test, Inter- 
mediate Battery; The California Test of Mental Maturity; and the 
Sims’ Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. The results showed that 
privileged children make marked advances in attainment while children 
of lower economic groups made only minimum gains. The study further 
revealed that often anxieties and feelings of insecurity existing in inade- 
quate home environments result in tensions that hinder proper develop- 
ment, 

In addition students who made the highest scores on the achieve- 
ment tests were from better homes and in most cases had educated 
parents. Children benefit immeasurably from good homes and wise, 
understanding parents. 

The school alone cannot perform the entire task of educating the 
child. It must be the leader in developing comprehensive and con- 
structive programs through which the efforts of all interested groups can 
be coordinated. 


Everything that can be done should be done to create and main- 
tain a healthful, happy environment in the home, the school, and 
community. The influences that surround children in their formative 
years affect not only the present, but their future as well.” 


School Procedures Affect Family Life 


School life has a pronounced effect on the home life of many 
of the pupils. What happened in class, who was good, who was bad, 


11 Jacob Finesinger, “The Needs of Youth: The Physiological and Psychological 


Factors in Adolescent Behavior,” Psychiatry, 7, No. 1, 1944s p. 51+ 
12 Anna T. Brevard, “Relationship Between Home nvironment and Progress 


in School” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1957), P- 60. 
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who was absent —all become topics for home life. The stream of school 
life extends to the home. Homework, grade cards, grouping, punishment, 
reward, all become feature stories in the pupils’ homes. What a teacher 
does truly has its effect on the home. 

As a teacher humorously put it to parents, “If you believe only half 
of what your children tell about what happened in school, I will believe 
only half of what they tell me happened at home.” Truly, the interactive 
process is a pronounced one between school and home. 

What happens in the home has a chain reaction in the classroom. 
It also has an effect on other boys and girls in the classroom. 
Each parent becomes a parent unto all other children in his child’s 
classroom. The contagion of enthusiasm for learning is as spreading as 
the cold germs brought from a home where there is illness. The family 
members have an influence far greater than they realize in a closely- 
lived-in world. 

What happens in school may lighten or darken the home. In a study 
of the classroom behavior of nineteen third grade teachers in two Mid- 
western communities, Hoehn" investigated the central hypothesis that 
teachers behave more favorably toward high status than toward low 
status pupils. There was little or no relation between the amount of 
attention a pupil received and his status. However, the central finding 
indicated that high achievers had a better teacher relationship than 
low achievers. The reflections here are considerable for mental health. 


Educational Attainment — Educational Understanding 


Educational understanding is a prelude to educational attain- 
ment. If educational understanding in the home is high, there is greater 
likelihood that it will be high in psychological support of the teacher 
in the classroom. 

Educational understanding requires knowledge about the school — 
its objectives, program and appraisal procedures. Each teacher needs 
to be familiar with local, state and national publications which will 
assist parents in learning more about their schools. Periodicals such as 
the Parent-Teacher Journal, The New York Times (Education Section), 


the Saturday Review, Harpers, and the Atlantic Monthly publish articles 
on schools and their functions. 


1A. J. Hoehn, “A Study of Social States’ Differential in the Classroom Be- 
havior of Nineteen Third Grade Teachers,” Journal of Social Psychology, 39, (1954), 
p. 291. 
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Variance in Parental Participation 


Teachers will quickly see that there is great variance between 
parent participation in school efforts when their children are in the 
lower grades and when their children are in the higher grades. Parents 
of elementary school children seem to be overtly demonstrative of their 
interest and support of school programs. Parents of senior high school 
students, if equally interested, are less active in participation in school 
affairs, Thus, parent-teacher relationships vary greatly from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. 

Teachers and school counselors, especially, have a function in helping 
to inform parents about the normalcy of a first grader wanting his 
parents to visit school and a tenth grader hoping his parents will not 
visit school. Too often parents are not aware of this seemingly para- 
doxical behavior of adolescents. The parents may project the cause of 
their hurt feelings onto the school without an awareness of where the 


trouble really lies. 


Challenge to the Teacher-to-be 


The challenge to the teacherto-be is to study all of the 
intricacies of teacher-parent relations resulting from the reciprocal effects 
of school on home and home on school. In addition to studying the 
psychological and sociological factors previously mentioned, the teacher 
needs to be alert to what parents want to know about their children. 
From the parents’ basic role to their psychological needs, through their 
reflections on the school, the topics present a challenge for each teacher 
far beyond the immediate instructional program. However, it is what 
parents want to know about the instructional program that often be- 
comes the beginning focal point for teacher-parent relationships. 


What Parents Want to Know 


What parents want to know is usually concerned with the 
academic success of their children. Today the academic emphasis in the 
schools accentuates this focal point of teacher-pupil relationships. 

Many parents have some clear-cut ideas as to what should be taught 
in school. Cunningham reports that parents want their children to learn 
the following: 


1. The academic fundamentals. 
2. To live with one another. 
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. To live happily and safely. 

. To appreciate and express themselves through art, music, and 
other aesthetic media. 

. Behavior patterns leading to wholesome emotional development 
and maturity. 

. The attitudes and values important in our culture. 

. The historical backgrounds of their country and the need for a 
world free from violence and hatred." 


WA “wu fw 


How is My Child Doing? 


“How is my child doing?” is a question often asked of a teacher 
by a parent. The parent is interested in learning his child’s abilities and 
use of them. The rapidly changing subject matter of today necessitates 
teacher assistance to parents in appraising the child’s ability in the new 
subject matter. Parents are interested in standards of achievement as 
well as increments of progress of their children. Parents frequently need 
help in interpreting their child’s behavior in respect to the child’s group. 

Langdon and Stout state that parents want to know about grading, 
reporting, and promotional practices. “It is natural that they should 
think of their child’s teacher as the one to tell them.”?® 

Some of the questions parents raise are: 


1) What do grades mean? 

) How can we keep our child working up to the mark? 

3) On a Satisfactory (S) and Unsatisfactory (U), just what does 
this mean? 

4) Where does testing come in? 

5) Why is the current report form used? 

6) When is reporting done? 

7) On what is promotion based? 


The teacher has a responsibility to be ready for these and other 
questions from parents. The teacher should be cognizant of the usual 
questions which parents ask. Parents will ask questions pertaining to 
abilities, achievement, progress, courses to be taken, guidance, testing 
and the general school rating when compared to other schools. 


Is This a Good School? 


Parents are interested in the quality of education which their 
children are experiencing. Not all schools are equally good. Parents will 


14 Myron Cunningham, “Parents Want ———?” Childhood Education, 31, No. 1, 
September 1954, Pp. 13-17. 

15 Grace Langdon and Irving Stout, Helping Parents Understand Their Child's 
School (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), p. 364. 
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be interested in the program of instruction. They will want to know 
if there are good teachers in the school. Does the school have an 
effective guidance program? 

Today parents are vitally interested in the availability of full-time 
counselors for normal boys and girls. Too, they are interested in other 
school specialists for boys and girls who canot profitably partake of 
regular classroom experiences. 


What Can Parents Do? 


Out of this interest in the school parents will raise the 
question, “What can I do as a parent?” It is necessary for the teacher to 
have thought through what parents can do to assist in the school’s 
total educational program. Parents can be of great assistance in selected 
school endeavors. In others, there is apt to be more confusion than help. 
Some general suggestions as to how parents can help their child’s reading 
without confusing him are: 


Help the youngster to get the idea that reading is enjoyable. 
Read with and to your child. 

Let your child read to you. 

Surround the child with books to read. 

Using one’s own books is a real stimulus to reading. 

Go to the public library with the youngster. 

Make up stories for and with the youngster. 

Have a family bulletin board. 

Provide a place to read and a time to do it. 

Suggest books or pamphlets that help the child do better what 
he wants to do. 

11) Take the child on trips. 

12) Provide reading material based on observation of the child’s 
interests. 

13) Help the child use reference materia’ 
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The Teacher and Research 
The teacher needs to be conversant with research findings 
pertinent to his job. This is especially true in the use of research findings 
for interpretive purposes with parents. 
Schooling is what happens to children and youth under the guid- 
ance of classroom teachers. If the teachers are well prepared, the 


teaching is likely to be effective in helping pupils attain the goals of 
the school program. But the most effective teacher is one who keeps 


16 Ibid., p. 64-66. 
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his planning and instruction in tune with the useful and constructive 

findings of educational research." 

This same principle could be extended to the effective teacher in his 
pupil-parent relationships. It would assist him: (1) to interpret in a 
general way the new areas of knowledge now studied in school, (2) to 
use new facts about child and adolescent growth and development, and 
(3) to reappraise research in its meaning for the parents of his pupils. 


Ways to Work with Parents 


When working with parents, teachers should keep in mind that 
parents want some information to take home. Parents usually come 
to the teacher for a specific purpose. Frequently it is necessary to assist 
parents in defining the exactness of their inquiries. This in itself will 
help give the parents a feeling of participating in the activities of the 
school. 

In speaking of parent education Eckert states, in part, that adult 
learning is different because: 


First, each session with adults must be planned so that the adult is 
aware of certain take-home values. 


Secondly . . . education for adults must, therefore, be a two-way 
process between the learner and the other members of the group, 
including the teacher. 

Third, each adult has certain potentialities for leadership. 


Fourth, learning is most effective when it is directed toward action."* 


Bellingham”? found in a study of informal communication that many 
methods were available for creating closer relationships between the 
home and school. Among the most important to parents were: In-school 
observation, room meetings, printed material such as newsletters and 
teacher notes, and home visits by the teacher. In addition, accompanying 
students on school trips afforded the parents a more comprehensive 
knowledge of their children. Finally, telephone calls by teachers were 
considered valuable for better parent understanding. 


17 Jonathan McLendon, “Teaching the Social Studies,” Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Classroom Teaching American Educational Research Assn. of the 
National Education Association, April 1960, p. 1. 

18 Ralph G. Eckert, “Handbook of Parent Education,” Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, 19, No. 5, November 1950, p. 28. 

aN Mary W. Bellingham, “Informal Communication Between Parents and Teach- 
ers in Suburban Elementary Schools” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1956). 
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Figure 20. One effective way for the teacher to work with 
arents is to invite them to the school for small group conferences. 
[Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio.] 


She found, however, that most parents do not have full information 
on school activities of the student. This was partially due to the fact 
that three fourths of the parents received their information from the 
child. 

Most parents believed that the school could simply center on 
academic areas with some consideration for social, emotional, and 
physical development. On the other hand, many teachers felt that 
equal consideration should be given to all phases. Bellingham felt that 
without understanding and agreement of goals of education, parents 
and teachers often work at cross-purposes, and the optimum develop- 
ment of the child is not achieved. 

She found finally that the majority of parents are not particularly 
interested in the personal relationships of informal contacts. 
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Individual Conferences 


Individual conferences with parents are becoming the central 
method for working with and for them. Some of the purposes of the 
conferences are: 


1) To discuss activities of the school which relate to the particular 

child. 

2) To exchange information that will be helpful to both parties. 

3) To think through parent-child relationships. 

4) To decide on some course of action involving the parents. 

The conferences become interviews. Therefore, it is necessary that 
the teacher-to-be have some training in interview technique prior to 
his becoming a teacher. The parent-teacher conference is much more 
than a chitchat between two people. It is a purposeful, planned, forward- 
looking conversation about children and their progress. 


Group Meetings 


Group meetings serve as a method of working with many 
parents on matters of common interest. The teacher needs training in 
this approach. Answering questions from a group of parents is a differ- 
ent experience than the same questions posed by one’s colleagues. 
Teachers sometimes fail to remember that parents are not acquainted 
with the educational meanings of seemingly familiar words, e.g., track 
system; Some may think of engineering, athletics, astronomy, rather 
than a method of groupings students by ability for instructional purposes. 

There are group meetings of all kinds in which the teacher and 
parent may get together to discuss their common problems. They range 
from the most common, the P.T.A., to three or four mothers meetings 
for a very specific purpose. Just as the individual conference reflects the 
tenor of one family, the group meeting reflects the mood of the school 
community. 


Reports 


_ Teachers in every school use some kind of report system of 
the child’s or adolescent's school experiences, A part of the report system 
is that letter, grade card, or special form used to inform parents of their 
children’s progress. Sometime during the teacher’s college preparation 
he needs to make a scholarly study of the report and promotional 
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practices of school systems. Because a record has a sense of permanency 
and may follow the pupil for years, the record becomes a crucial factor 
in each pupil’s life. 

it is sufficient for the purposes of this book to raise questions 
teachers ask on this matter. As noted previously, parents ask similar 


questions on this topic. 


) What is the purpose of a report card? 

) What items should be reported? 

) What items should not be recorded? 

) What are the advantages and disadvantages of various reporting 
systems? Several reporting types are shown in the accompanying 
figures. Do these emphasize positive factors in a pupil's school 


development? 


Citizens for Education Conferences 


Throughout the nation during the middle years of the 
twentieth century there is a new kind of citizen participation in think- 
ing through the nature of good schools. There are private organizations 
interested in public education. There are periodic state-wide conferences 
on education, Every ten years there is a White House Conference on 
children and youth. 

Teachers need to know about the activities of these groups. How 
do the deliberations of these groups correspond with the recommenda- 
tions of groups? Teachers need to be alert to the findings of citizens 
groups because these reflect the wishes of the people. And in a de- 
mocracy, it is the responsibility of the people to determine the nature and 
direction of the education of their children. 


Challenge During Teacher Education 


‘As in the other areas of the book, the domain of the teacher- 
parent relationships presents a challenge to every teacher. Most of the 
other challenges to a teacher are in intangible areas. The subject matter 
of this chapter focuses on the human relations challenge to the class- 
room teacher. To work effectively with parents a teacher must: 


1) Know his job. 

2) Know and practice cooperation. : 
3) Be sensitive to the questions parents raise. 
4) 


Know and use the procedures for utilizing pertinent school and 
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community resources for the total education of children and 
youth. 

5) Have at least a general understanding of the various kinds of 
pupils, e.g., handicapped children, slow-leaming pupils, and bright 
students. 


The Job of the Teacher 


Teachers have a responsibility to assist parents to understand 
the job of the teacher. Too frequently, too many parents think that the 
teacher works a six-hour day, a five-day week, and a nine-month year. 
Further they often believe, and sincerely so, that once a teacher has 
taught for a year, then the teacher merely repeats this experience until 
retirement. 

It is a fallacious assumption that parents know the job of the teacher. 
Each teacher must assist the parent to realize that the good teacher is: 


1) Concerned with each pupil as a new (not repetitive) experience 
in the teaching-learning situation. 

2) Continuously studying the ever rapidly developing new areas in 
his subject matter field. 

3) Spending hours at night, Saturdays, and summers preparing new 
lessons and teaching materials, 

4) Gaining new insights through attendance at professional meet- 
ings (for which the teacher is rarely reimbursed). 


The good teacher of today is in the classroom a comparatively few 
hours when one matches these work hours against the many hours of 
preparation. The hours of preparation are unseen. However, they must 
be brought to the attention of the parents and other patrons who 
support the schools. 

Teachers have a variety of pupils in a class. There are normal- 
achieving pupils, slow-learning boys and girls, emotionally disturbed 
ones, physically handicapped pupils, and superior students. Each pupil 
is unique not only as an individual but also in the kinds of learning 
experiences which he needs. Teachers have a tremendous challenge in 
working with many parents who have children in the same classroom 
but who function in learning in so many different ways. 


The Larger Challenge 


Teachers need to include all patrons of the school, not only those 
with children, in helping the public understand the school program. 
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As supporting taxpayers, as interested citizens, patrons of a school are 
concerned about the educational program. The intensity of interest 
aroused through a particular child may not be there, but the general 
school patron in today’s world is interested. The citizen of today knows 
that “no man is an island unto himself.” Therefore, the community is 
affected by all participants. Too frequently, the community member 
who does not have children in the schools in his area is forgotten. 
The teacher should keep in mind that often it is this person who can 
and will give more freely of his energies for relevant school projects. 


Public Relations 


Study the following check list to appraise aspects of a teacher's 
participation in teacher-parent or teacher-public relationships: 


(1) The teacher knows his community. 

2) The teacher is interested in assisting parents to learn 

about the school. 

(3) The teacher studies the child-adolescent structure of 
the school. 

) The teacher has participated in parent meetings. 

) The teacher uses media to assist the public to know 
the teacher's job. 

) The teacher uses media to assist each parent to under- 
stand his child’s progress. 

7) The teacher interprets new educational research to 

parents. 

(8) Parents are invited to learn about the total school 

program. 

g) Parents are invited to learn about the school program 

from grades kindergarten through high school. 

(10) Teachers help, when possible, in parent education 

programs. 


The classroom teacher has a definite role to play in the public rela- 
tions of the school with parents and all patrons of the school. 


A NG 


SUMMARY 


THE contemporary teacher works closely with parents. Most 
parents are interested in their children’s school progress. Parents reflect 
their psychological needs when working with the teacher. Teachers 
need to study and to develop skill in working with parents. 

A variety of methods should be used in working with parents. The 
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challenge of the teacher in this area extends to all patrons of the school. 
The teacher has an important role in the school’s public relations pro- 
gram. Each prospective teacher needs to study about and to participate 
actively in teacher-parent-public-pupil relationships. 
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PROJECTS 


. Survey a group of parents to determine their concerns about teachers and 


education. 


. Analyze the current issues of the Parent-Teacher Journal to determine the 


topics of interest. 


. Make a chart of the occupations of the parents of your classmates and 


one for a class in another college. Study the comparisons and contrasts. 


. Write a review of your coverage of a P.T.A. meeting. 
. Present to the class your interpretation of several research studies relat- 


ing to some phase of teachers, parents, and pupil relationships. 


FILMS 


Social Development. 16 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Behavior patterns of the growing child are presented for inspection. Dis- 


cusses underlying causes of behavior change. 


Preface to Life 29 min. B & W. U. S. Office of Education & National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. 
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= Illustrates how attitudes and actions of a child’s family and associates 
= affect personality development during childhood. 


- Guidance Problems for School and Home. 18 min. B & W. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The understanding of children and the development of good school-com- 
munity relations is demonstrated by showing the value of parent-teacher 
conferences. r 


VIII 


Professional Pointers 


1. Indicate several factors pertaining to self-understanding which 
contribute to personal growth. 

2. What are some of the professional organizations teachers 
affiliate with and the contribution they make to professional 
attainment? 

3. Identify five ethical issues which professionals in education 
frequently face. 

4. Discuss some of the role responsibilities of various professional 
workers in the school. 

5. Relate some of the responsibilities of the individual to his pro- 
fessional group. 


Te majority of the occupations appearing in the institu- 
tion, school, or college are classified among the professions. 
This is particularly true of those positions which require a college degree 
as a prerequisite for employment. Too, as the position of teacher is 
studied, it becomes apparent that there are many relationships which 
confront each professional worker. He is called upon to work with 
fellow teachers, office help, janitorial workers, school board members, 
parents, students, and many others ranging from professional organiza- 
tions to each citizen of the community. To be identified as a professional 
means a continual striving toward self-improvement and a betterment 
of the professional groups and associations which seek the teacher's 
allegiance. 

Professions have developed slowly and gradually. Standards for pro- 
fessional preparation and the general educational level of teachers were 
extremely low until recent years, All of the professions have had rather 
slow development, including such areas as medicine, law, theology, the 
sciences, and the social sciences such as psychology, sociology, and 
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education. It is only within the current century that professional serv- 
ices have been rendered by persons specifically prepared for these services. 
Yet, in mid-century an invariable confrontation for professional groups 
is the encounter they have with quacks and charlatans. Professional 
status is a commodity to which many occupational groups aspire. It 
is not enough to have professional recognition within the occupation 
itself. Each person as a worker comprising a group has a role in pro- 
fessionalizing himself and the occupation. 

There are several factors which go together to earn professional 
recognition for a work area. A common practice has been to ascribe 
professional status chiefly on the basis of earning power. This is seen as 
an outdated criterion. The factor is only one of many variables which 
serve to identify professional groups. The National Education Associa- 
tion suggested eight criteria of a profession.* 

1 National Education Association, Division of Field Service, “The Yardstick of 


a Profession,” Institutes on Professional and Public Relations, 1938-1947. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948, p. 8. 


Figure 21. The primary responsibility of the professional 
teacher is to the student. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio.] 
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A profession 


. Involves activities essentially intellectual 

. Commands a body of specialized knowledge 

. Requires extended professional preparation 

. Demands continuous inservice growth 

. Affords a life career and permanent membership 

. Sets up its own standards 

. Exults service above personal gain 

. Has a strong, closely knit professional organization. 


oN ObwWN r 


Websters New World Dictionary of the American Language defines 
a profession in the following manner.” 


Profession: a vocation or occupation requiring advanced training 
in some liberal art or science, and usually involving mental rather 
than manual work, as teaching, engineering, writing, etc.; especially, 
medicine, law, or theology (formerly called the learned professions). 
Teaching has all the characteristics of a profession. The characteristics 
are present in varying degrees depending upon location as well as the 
viewpoints which various groups of people hold. In the above listed 
NEA criteria, points two and three offer more opportunity for debate 
than the others. There are those opponents of the schools and teachers 
who maintain that specialized knowledge in liberal education and in 
one’s teaching field is essential, but these same self-appointed critics 
will not support the notion that there is a substantive body of knowledge 
in pedagogy. ‘The fact that many teachers can be found in America’s 
schools and colleges who do not possess adequate knowledge in all three 
areas does not negate the fact that the profession of teaching has a body 
of specialized knowledge. Another contributing factor to the professional 
stature of teaching centers on the requirement of extended professional 
preparation. This is illustrated by the fact that, when qualified teachers 
are not available to fill all teaching positions, substandard or entirely 
unqualified persons are licensed on emergency or temporary certificates. 

In recent years, increased emphasis has been placed on schools and 
the persons responsible for the programs of instruction. The status of 
the teacher in the majority of American communities is on the upswing. 
There is voluminous literature on the role of education in preserving 
the American way of life, in advancing the frontiers of learning and 
knowledge, and in providing the base for our world leadership re- 
sponsibilities. Teachers in America have assisted, through their devotion 


2 Webster's New World Dictio: Of the Ameri e 
(New York: The World Pablidtog Conan 19 53). Vag College Edition 
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to serving others, in placing the education of youth among the high 
priority activities of an individual's lifetime. In subsequent pages, pro- 
fessional pointers will be suggested which will serve the beginning teacher 
to identify various responsibilities and some of the attendant issues. 


CONTINUAL SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


by its nature, its function, and its current status teaching is a 
profession, That all teachers are professional is a point that can’t be sub- 
stantiated one hundred per cent. Each professional group is composed 
of individuals, and only as each individual strives to live up to the various 
criteria which identify a professional can there be advancement of that 
profession. Continuous in-service growth has been identified as an im- 
portant ingredient of professional people. Self-development and under- 
standing was underscored in Chapters 2, 3, and 4 as basic to entering 
teaching and seeing oneself implementing the teacher role. 

Personal growth never ceases for the alert and dedicated learner. As 
each new event in one’s life happens, there is something to be learned 
about oneself. Man becomes different as a result of life's encounters, 
the human being is subject to change accruing from his contacts in 
daily living. Very often people do not stop to reflect on these changes. 
In a sense they fail in complete self-understanding if stock isn’t taken 
periodically. The mature professional is continually reaching out for 
more adequate ways of implementing his instruction, relating to stu- 
dents, and getting the most from himself. The teacher who is aware of 
his own motives, his own inclinations, and who is studying a variety of 
other human beings daily, is better equipped to attain increased personal 
growth, 

Each professional really grows with his career. The occupation of 
teaching is a way of life which involves a multitude of personalities. One 
who is sensitive to the interactions which are created in the classroom, 
in individual conferences with leamers, and in staff associations learns 
much about himself, It is one thing to have student status; it is quite 
another to be the teacher. From your present vantage point it may be 
hard to envisage some of the factors which are to be discussed in the 
next paragraphs. These are much more vivid when they are personally 
experienced. 

The role of the teacher continually demands additional education. 
The demand must be confronted because the teacher needs to be a 
student of the evolving societal scene. In this day and age technical, 
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social, and economic change engage the population with such rapidity 
and force that the teacher cannot afford to be anything but a student 
of the contemporary scene. There are many ways for the teacher to 
achieve this continual demand for contemporary information. Inde- 
pendent reading and listening through the multitude of mass media is 
one way of achieving this end. To digest all that comes through the mass 
communication media without selectively screening that which is re- 
ported would be folly. To close one’s eyes to some publications because 
they have a “label” that may be emotionally loaded during a given time 
in our history is to ignore the need to weigh ideas and current events 
from many resources. However, if the teacher is to portray the his- 
torical past, to cultivate the events and ideology of the current scene, 
and to create insights and projections for the future he must keep up 
with the massive changes which are characteristic of this time in history. 
The use of the word history here is meaningful, because history has 
taught many important lessons; events, ideas, and projections of the 
current scene and projections for the future should be weighed against 
the events of time. To be alert to current events in one’s community, 
region, state, section, country, hemisphere, and ultimately the world is 
one way of continuing one’s education. The teacher, as an educator of 
youth, cannot afford to have tunnel vision when interpreting the cur- 
rent scene. 

Another way of obtaining additional education is to be involved 
actively in discussion groups that run the gamut of topics from politics, 
social issues, the arts, and athletics, to name a few. The teacher, in 
association with youth of varying abilities, skills, and interests, will find 
it desirable to be well versed in a variety of topics and areas. Knowing 
full well that it is impossible for each teacher to be a “know-it-all,” none- 
theless the person involved in the teaching profession will be in a better 
position to establish effective working relationships if his horizons are 
continually broadened through discussion, reading, radio, and television. 

Continuing education can be achieved in a formal sense. ‘There are 
many ways of acquiring this education. Summer school attendance in 
graduate study is one way of achieving this education. There are grad- 
uate programs at the master’s degree level in most of the subject matter 
areas ranging from reading through chemistry. Many teachers choose to 
broaden their horizons and at times to also prepare for other careers in 
education by studying at the graduate level in such areas as guidance and 
counseling, school psychology, educational administration and super- 
vision, and school social work. Most school systems now provide a salary 
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differential for teachers who possess advanced degrees. It is becoming 
more common for school systems to encourage teachers to study at the 
doctoral level. 

One would not know where to stop if colleges and universities were 
to be mentioned which offer summer work for teachers. The authors of 
your text represent the University of Wisconsin and The Ohio State 
University. These institutions are fairly representative of the land-grant 
universities throughout the country which offer extensive programs in 
graduate education and during summer sessions when teachers are in- 
terested in attending. No distinction could be drawn between public or 
private institutions of higher learning as to the frequency or strength 
of offerings which enable teachers to continue their education. The 
selection would range from such private institutions in the east as Syra- 
cuse and Cornell to the University of Southern California and Stanford, 
if we consider large private universities. If consideration is given to 
smaller private colleges in New York and California mention can be 
made of Alfred University and St. Lawrence in New York and the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific in California. Selection of publicly supported insti- 
tutions in these same states would range from the University of Buffalo, 
the State University of New York, and ‘the College of Education at 
Cortland, to the University of California at Berkeley and Chico State 
College. Teachers in any state in the nation can find formal educational 
offerings in extension classes, summer school attendance, or resident 
courses in the late afternoon, evenings and Saturdays. All of the sug- 
gestions are ways continual self-development can be furthered. 

Many school systems have ventured into in-service educational pro- 
grams for their teaching staffs. A common procedure in in-service edu- 
cational programs is to take a problem, issue, or common area of 
development confronting the school system and build a program of 
studies around this feature. For example, recently a small rural school 
system concentrated their in-service education program on develop- 
ing a guidance and counseling program in the system. Only one teacher 
in the system had had any formal education in counseling and guidance 
work, and this was limited to six semester hours’ work. A preschool 
seminar of one week initiated the in-service program. This was followed 
by monthly seminars throughout the school year. Consultants from the 
state university and the state department of public instruction were 
utilized. 

Another school system, Glencoe, Illinois, conducts its own summer 
session. A general theme is selected for the summer's work. Teachers in 
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this system satisfy continuing education requirements established by 
the board of education through attendance at a collegiate-sponsored 
summer school, through travel, or through attendance at their own 
summer school program. The rationale for such a program is centered 
on the belief that the teacher's education never ceases and that the 
striving for continual self-development is necessary if the community’s 
youth are to be benefited. 

A very rich source of continuing education can be found in one’s 
students. Many insights into one’s own strengths and weaknesses are 
possible for the perceptive teacher if he will take the time to learn from 
them. The teacher with an open mind will find his daily experience with 
students to be an everrewarding source of insight and knowledge. 
Erik Erikson in his proposed model of healthy personality develop- 
ment takes the position that the sense of initiative is a characteristic 
of the positive personality. Keen observers of young children are aware 
of the incessant drive and curiosity for new experiences and knowledge 
if the climate is safe for such exploration. If adults apply too many 
controls through primitive measures or psychological restrictions, the 
child may lose his courage to explore and initiate. A. S. Neill in his 
book Summerhill states:* 


The function of the child is to live his own life — not the life that 
his anxious parents think he should live, nor a life according to the 
purpose of the educator who thinks he knows what is best. . . . 

Creators learn what they want to learn in order to love the tools 
that their originality and genius demand. We do not know how 
much creation is killed in the classroom with its emphasis on learn- 


ing. 

It is when the child can utilize his creative capacities that the adults 
can learn from him. This does not mean that the individual will learn, 
initiate, or create in a vacuum. His interests, his curiosity, his co- 
ordinations, his freedoms will function in terms of the environment 
which formulated his encounters and confrontations. In our learned 
position as adults and teachers we may sometimes unwittingly close our 
minds to the experience and contribution of the students with whom 
we work. But each one is different; each has feelings. To be acutely in 
tune with our students, to be willing to share their experience from their 
framework rather than our own, these may be the richest contributions 
to our own in-service growth that is afforded through the teaching 
profession. 


8 A. S. Neill, Summerhill (New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1960), pp. 12 & 26. 
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An illustration may serve to amplify this point. One day after the 
close of regular school, a chemistry teacher was approached by two 
students, and a statement to this effect was made: “You are really 
troubled today.” The teacher was taken aback somewhat by this. Yet 
at the same time he recognized that it was true. The disbelief was 
due to the supposition that he had camouflaged his true feelings and 
experience and had behaved as usual in class. 

Several reactions are possible for the teacher. He can deny the truth 
of his experience. He can dismiss the students. He can share his experi- 
ence with those who were in tune with his true experience. The first 
two alternatives do not afford an opportunity for one to come to 
greater grips with himself. The latter alternative opens many vistas for 
self-growth. If the students in our lives are the one’s who can contribute 
to our growth we should not shy away from sharing experiences with 
them. If these two students were sensitive enough, initially, to detect the 
experience of the teacher, it is contended that respect should be ac- 
corded their intelligence and sensitivity by sharing the facts and feel- 
ings of the situation. This does not mean the teacher should go about 
secking students as prospects for his burdens. Rather it means that 
students can contribute to our own growth in many ways, and the 
discerning teacher will profit from the student-teacher relationship as 
well as the student. This relationship is not a one-way stream. 

As another example, there are few teachers who can read all that is 
associated with their area of specialty or co-related studies. In this day 
and age, technical and social information and change are so mag- 
nanimous and rapid that no individual can cope with all that is re- 
ported. One's students will invariably explore many sources, and some 
of these will be unfamiliar to the teacher, The teacher who is unwilling 
to admit he isn’t a walking encyclopedia will be losing one of his most 
valuable sources for continual self-development and self-improvement. 
If the teacher doesn’t have familiarity with certain materials yet 
tries to convey he does, there will come a time when contradictions will 
be apparent. At this time the teacher is in danger of losing the respect 
of his students as well as negating an opportunity for expanding his own 
horizons. 

Self-development of the teacher ceases when he closes his eyes to 
the emerging scene, technical, social, and personal, which envelops him. 
There are those who maintain that teaching as a profession keeps one 
young in spirit and youthful throughout life if he will but take advantage 
of his opportunity to live the full life with those whom he serves. A 
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very basic professional pointer rests in the admonition that one’s self is 
at the focus of his every action. Improvement of this person, you, is 
a basic ingredient for effective teaching. 


WORKING WITH ONE’S CO-WORKERS 


PROFESSIONAL pointers for the prospective teacher can take a 
different twist from focusing upon one’s self-growth and continual edu- 
cation. But it is hard to envisage how working with one’s co-workers 
will not contribute to one’s self-development. By definition a profession 
is the body of persons in a particular calling or occupation.* Part of 
one’s professional commitment involves working with colleagues toward 
a common endeavor, especially, in the case of teachers, in an institution 
identified as a school, college, or university. 

Teachers in any given setting have certain background experiences 
in common; yet their experiences are so different that to ascribe stereo- 
types to teachers is a very tenuous practice. Teachers possess individual 
differences and differential abilities to the same extent as any occupa- 
tion group. For this reason the teacher's professional colleagues offer 
multiple relationships. Because fellow teachers may be seen as having 
many more common experiences than others, friendships may very 
likely develop among professional colleagues. What are some of the 
implications of such relationships? There are several points to be raised. 

For many teachers their professional colleagues are their friends. 
There are numerous reasons. The common interests and features of the 
occupation are influential. Daily contacts have an impact on building 
friendships. Similarity of values and societal expectations serve to 
cement friendships. Propinquity is a major factor in the formation of 
friendships, and those in teaching illustrate this well. One research 
project, in a housing area at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
populated by young returned veterans, brought out the influence of 
“nearness” on one’s behavior. 


We have thus been able to describe two independent factors 
which seem to affect significantly the occurrence of contacts among 
people and consequently to affect the development of friendships. It 
would be well at this point to emphasize some of the implications 
which stem from the fact that these two factors are found to operate 
as strongly as they do. The average distance from one door to an- 


4 Websters New World Dictionary (New York: The World Publishing Co., 
1953), p- 1163. 
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other in Westgate West is only about twenty feet, and yet we find 
a steadily decreasing function of number of friends with distance. 
All the men living in these houses went to the same school and con- 
sequently had many opportunities for meeting each other outside 
the housing project, yet these physical and functional proximity fac- 
tors operated strongly. We are probably justified in concluding from 
this that the passive contact plays a rather important part in the 
development of friendship. The architect who builds a house or who 
designs a site plan, who decides where the roads will and will not 
go, and who decides which directions the houses will face and how 
close together they will be, also is, to a large extent, deciding the 
pattern of social life among the people who will live in those houses.° 


Some inferences for teacher friendships can be drawn from this in- 
vestigation. The very fact that two teachers occupy adjoining rooms can 
influence the formation of a friendship. Because in school systems or in 
colleges the faculty members are in close physical relationship, it is not 
unusual to expect one’s friends to be numbered among one’s colleagues. 

There can be some complications arising from this. Friendships are 
based on mutual respect and the desire to associate. The emotional 
forces can be very powerful. Should these forces be at work when assist- 
ing students, and should they interfere with an objective, helping 
relationship with a student, the fact that the friendship exists can be a 
deterring effect. 

To illustrate, during a case conference in which a girl high school 
senior was being staffed one faculty member made several statements 
that were highly emotionally laden. Another teacher involved in the 
staffing knew of the emotionality involved and at the same time knew 
some related information that would have placed a different light on the 
case, Because these staff members were very close friends this related 
information was not presented during the case conference. Teacher B 
was fearful that such a revelation would break up the friendship. 
Teacher B did go to the school counselor and alert him to this informa- 
tion. The information was ultimately incorporated in the decision 
concerning the girl. 

What are the variables? Professional commitment may have guided 
Teacher B in one direction, but friendship guided her on another 
path. Each person has a tendency to protect himself, and our need for 
friendship and acceptance sometimes proves to be the overriding con- 
sideration. The professional pointer to keep in mind is that our personal 


5 Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and Kurt Back, Social Pressures in Informal 
Groups. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1950. pp. 159-160. 
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needs sometimes get in our way. We need to be cognizant of these 
facets of ourselves so that we don’t do injustice to others. It should 
not be interpreted that friendships among our colleagues should be held 
to a minimum. What we should recognize is the forces at work can 
possibly have an impact on the way we implement our professional 
obligations. 

The teacher also should consider seriously the advantages of friend- 
ships among people of other walks of life. These serve to broaden his 
perspectives, to help him avoid provincialism. The teacher is afforded 
a different backdrop for his conversation, his ideas, and his feelings. In 
some communities there may be some difficulty in this. If teachers 
before you have tended toward cliques, community members may be 
inclined to brand you with the rest. If the community has a tendency 
to set its teachers apart from the main stream of community life, broad 
component friendship groups may be hard to master. Fortunately, most 
communities view teachers in a different light and are appreciative if 
faculty members take it upon themselves to have a wide circle of friends 
coming from many walks of life. 

Working on a compatible staff is half the battle in making a go of 
one’s occupation. Teaching is no exception. The beginning teacher 
often approaches his job with high optimism and excitement; on the 
whole, most faculties in schools and colleges value “new blood.” The 
optimism of the youthful professional should be nurtured and permitted 
to mature. This is an admonition to those who can show the way. At 
the same time to be compatible to those faculty members already in 
residence, the new teachers need to exercise sound judgment. The youth- 
ful exuberance of a new baccalaureate degree or doctorate should be 
exercised with prudence, A “know-it-all” attitude will jeopardize one’s 
acceptance and one’s opportunity to become a truly accepted colleague. 

When a teacher is fortunate to be on a compatible staff, when his 
assets and liabilities are understood by his colleagues, when he sees 
both his leadership and followership role, when he becomes cognizant 
of his responsibilities to blend the current status with the charge to 
make his contribution, then he can look forward to a rewarding pro- 
fessional life. A previous chapter in this book has alluded to some of the 
considerations for greater self-understanding. A second step involves 
obtaining a reasonably accurate concept of the faculty existing in the 
situation for which one seeks employment. This can be achieved by 
critical observation, through discussion with faculty and students, and 
by utilizing some time in the community to talk with those not directly 
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associated with the school or college. The development of some ques- 
tions beforehand will assist the prospective employee to approach the 
interview situation and visit with a plan for action. If he knows himself 
he is aware of his needs, values, attitudes, and goals. If he approaches 
a prospective situation with some preplanning, he can then come to a 
more reasoned decision about the appropriateness of becoming a part 
of the staff should an invitation be extended. To. take a position with- 
out first making a visit —if it is at all possible —is rather unwise. 

The professional pointer intended lies in the concept that compatabil- 
ity with one’s fellow staff members is a necessary ingredient for produc- 
tive work and job satisfaction. To be a member of a compatible work 
group means both to give of oneself and receive from others. All of this 
in the educational institution is directed toward assisting children, 
adolescents, and adults to maximize their potential for growth. 

In all types of institutions directed toward productivity regardless 
of the end product — learning, automobiles, powdered milk, a space 
capsule — people are involved. Some of these people are front line 
workers, some are supervisors and administrators. Relationships with 
administrators and supervisors are crucial for making the most of one’s 
talents and opportunity. Administrators and supervisors provide the 
material, time, finances, and consultation for the teacher so that he 
might carry out his major function, assisting learners to make the most 
of themselves in light of the opportunity available. The teacher, as a 
professional, is aware of the teamwork activity necessary to implement 
an educational program. The fact that administrators and supervisors 
are available and prepared to do their specialized tasks implies co- 
ordination of duties and activities. When people are involved in a 
coordinate action, personal relationships are of major importance. 
The teacher that can accept the individual differences of his administra- 
tors and supervisors and envisage, in a realistic way, the contribution 
of each will be in a position to utilize his own competencies to their 
fullest. This may entail giving up some of his desires for the benefit 
of the team. 

It might be appropriate to illustrate this point by an example taken 
from the space flight program. The actual launch site was Cape 
Canaveral, Florida. Many persons had unique responsibilities, but the 
launch was dependent upon each doing his task. Add to this the re- 
covery team of ships, planes, and manpower located in the Atlantic. 
There were three recovery teams at the time of Colonel John Glenn’s 
orbital flight. It is safe to assume that each recovery team wanted the 
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privilege of making the recovery. On Glenn’s three-orbital mission each 
task force had to be alert to carry out its responsibility. Before the 
recovery operation and after the launching operation, eighteen tracking 
stations throughout the world kept continual contact with the space 
craft and the astronaut so that uninterrupted control and communica- 
tion were possible. Central communication control was not at Cape 
Canaveral or in the recovery area, but at a point just outside Washing- 
ton, D.C. As this story was unfolded, no comment was made of the 
individuals who were involved in the construction, assembly, and posi- 
tioning of all parts, equipment, and fuel preparatory to launching. 
Project Mercury was a tremendously complex operation requiring the 
teamwork of thousands of persons and many nations. 

Similarly, the education of a person is a complex process. Parents, 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors all must cooperate to maximize 
the education of each person. The knowledge in this world is so exten- 
sive and ever changing that no one person can be all things to even 
one person, much less all people. The teacher who will take advantage 
of the services and contribution of supervisors and administrators will 
do a better job of instruction. This leads to a consideration of the role of 
many other members of the educational team. In the complex business 
of providing a meaningful education many activities aid the teacher 
to do a better job with his instructional task. 

In the profession of education there are services that are not identi- 
fied by the professional labels of classroom teacher, supervisor, or ad- 
ministrator. The professional pointer to be emphasized here focuses on 
staff personnel in special areas. The professional persons carry such 
labels as school counselor, school psychologist, reading consultant, speech 
therapist, school nurse, and school social worker. In some settings there 
are workers who work in the field of special education and have unique 
responsibilities for the educable retarded and the trainable retarded, on 
one end of the scale. There are, at times, special educational oppor- 
tunities for the physically handicapped. Special educational opportunity 
for the superior student is not as frequently implemerited by special 
teachers. Rather, the concepts of enrichment and acceleration pervade 
the instruction of superior students. Generally, this program of instruc- 
tion is implemented by classroom teachers in the various subject matter 
areas, 

There are various orientations toward these educational workers that 
have ranged from seeing them as professsionals who pick up the load 
when the efforts of the classroom teacher have not succeeded to seeing 
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these people as professionals who have an ongoing role in the educational 
growth of learners of all types. In a previous chapter allusion was made 
to the guidance activity within the educational process. The authors’ 
viewpoint is such that the guidance and counseling function in the 
school and college setting is viewed as a developmental activity. This 
does not eliminate a corrective or problem function for the counselor. 
To the contrary, it is proposed that this approach to the guidance 
activity will tend to minimize the necessity for the “problem orienta- 
tion” to the guidance function. The guidance function is defended in 
the education setting in view of its purpose in assisting each individual 
to approach the learning situation prepared to maximize his potential 
for learning and to minimize the interferences to learning which may 
occur in his life. Many team members are called upon to contribute 
to this concept of developmental growth. 

The person dedicated to classroom instruction is at the front line 
of educational endeavor. He, at times, needs assistance to do his job 
better. It has been pointed out that the administrator and supervisor 
assist in various ways. The personnel mentioned in this section comple- 
ment and supplement the instructional activities of the classroom 
teacher. As a front line worker the teacher will find himself called 
upon to resort to every strength and resource to cope with the needs and 
demands of students in his charge. Staff personnel in special areas 
have unique skills, as does the calssroom teacher. When all of these 
forces are marshaled to the main purposes of the educational insti- 
tution, maximizing the leaming opportunity for the individuals in 
attendance, the work of each professional staff member takes on greater 
meaning and emphasizes the cooperative team effort which must per- 
vade good educational institutions. 

‘An illustration of a teamwork approach to working with a learner 
may suffice to alert the prospective teacher to the implementation of 
the best in learning. The case to follow is an actual case; the names and 
location have been altered in observance of the right to privacy. In- 
cidentally, a later section will contend with ethical issues involved in 
education, and the right of personal privacy will be one of the issues. 
In the present instance, permission to use aspects of her life for illus- 
tration purposes was gotten from the student in question. 

Mary Beth came to the attention of her eleventh grade social 
studies teacher because of failing work at the end of the first marking 
period. Mr. Mack was particularly concerned because Mary Beth 
was the only failure in a class of 27- Supposedly, he was working with 
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a group of superior students. Mr. Mack, being a first-year teacher, had 
been quite concerned about the performance of his students, his own 
capabilities as a first-year teacher, and the desirability of determining 
the appropriateness of education as his chosen profession. Mr. Mack 
had begun his studies as a sociology major in a small liberal arts college 
on the eastern seaboard. He had originally intended to go into gov- 
ernment work and had particularly thought of working with the De- 
partment of Interior in the Indian Affairs section. Mr. Mack wondered 
how to work with Mary Beth. 

Mr. Mack had the sixth period each day to use as he saw fit. He 
decided to ask Mary Beth to come to his room for an appointment. 
It was necessary to ask the English 11 teacher to release Mary Beth 
from a class. It should be stated here that the pervading philosophy 
of this school system was influenced greatly by a pupil-personnel point 
of view. The appointment with Mary Beth was kept. Understandably, 
she was apprehensive as she responded to the request of Mr. Mack. 
Mr. Mack approached the conference from the standpoint of wanting 
Mary Beth to understand his desire to help her to improve her achieve- 
ment in social studies. As Mr, Mack explained the social studies prob- 
lem, he found Mary Beth willing to say very little about her lack of 
success. She stated her belief that she could do the work, and that 
she hadn't done all that was possible. She stated, “I don’t know 
how you can help me. I just can’t get down to studying.” 

After the conference, which in the opinion of Mr. Mack wasn’t 
very productive, a review of Mary Beth’s cumulative record was insti- 
gated. The indications from the record were revealing only in the sense 
that an individual measure of scholastic potential indicated a per- 
formance at the gist percentile. A check of past scholastic performance 
indicated no failures. In fact, a record that bordered on excellency was 
revealed. Mr. Mack's next step was a wait-and-see approach. As the 
next two weeks went by, Mary Beth became exceedingly morose and 
withdrawn. Her responses and overt behavior patterns were those of a 
person caught up with himself. Another conference was no more 
productive than the first. Mary Beth was very reluctant to respond to 
Mr. Mack’s attempts in finding out what was interfering with her 
learning. 

At this time, Mr, Mack went to see the school counselor. From her 
he learned that several other teachers were deeply concerned about 
Mary Beth. Miss Moore was arranging to see Mary Beth the next day. 
Mr. Mack was encouraged to wait a few days. About four days later, Mr. 
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Mack received a request to be present at a staff conference scheduled 
for 8:30 A.M. When he walked into the conference room five people 
were there — Miss Moore, the counselor; Mr. Maxton, the eleventh 
grade English teacher; Miss March, the school nurse; Miss Morningside 
the chemistry teacher; and Mr. Morton, the high school principal. 
Upon Mr. Mack’s arrival, the conference was begun. 

It soon became evident that Mary Beth revealed a picture of major 
interference in her learning. Her classwork in English and chemistry 
was not failing, as was the case in social studies. However, Mr. Maxton 
and Miss Morningside were aware that there was a general slipping in 
her performance. The school nurse reported no knowledge of any 
detrimental physical forces although Mary Beth hadn’t been seen since 
the annual physical exams early in the semester. Mr. Morton, the prin- 
cipal, reported no information from outside resources. All three class- 
room teachers noted an increase in withdrawing tendencies, an inclina- 
tion toward moodiness, and a general decline in interest. 

Miss Moore, the school counselor, had had one conference with 
Mary Beth. She had little to report at this time. Mary Beth had had 
little to say during the interview and had spent a considerable portion 
of the counseling session in tears. Another interview had been scheduled’ 
in two days. Miss Moore had tried to contact the home but was un- 
successful. 

After discussing these clues, the staff decided to be acutely ob- 
servant of Mary Beth, to be considerate of her attitude, and to allow 
Miss Moose to work rather intensively with her. To capsulize this case, 
it can be reported that Mary Beth finally revealed the major inter- 
ference to her learning, It was only after seven interviews that she told 
Miss Moore that she was the pawn in a custodial suit. She was living 
in a home which was on the verge of breaking up. She told the coun- 
selor there had been “psychological divorce” between her parents for a 
long time. Only in the last three months had the decision been reached 
that her mother and dad would petition for divorce. Until the time 
that she became the major “battle scene” she had been able to marshal 
her intellectual forces effectively. As the intensity of conflict in feeling 
grew she became more and more preoccupied with her place in the 
family hierarchy. Inability to concentrate, flight of thoughts, concern 
over her relationships with both parents, and a desire that this be kept 
as quiet as possible all contributed to ineffective learning. 

Whether each staff member could have learned of these details for 
himself will never be known. The teamwork approach to working with 
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students prevailed. The school counselor had scheduled her time for 
working with one individual at a time. The classroom teachers were 
enabled to focus their attention on instructional responsibility and at 
the same time give their attention to the guidance activity in the team- 
work arrangement. 

Not all teachers will be as fortunate as to find themselves in this 
kind of situation. Mr. Mack was a member of a school staff that saw 
the many facets of the educational operation and fully recognized the 
complexity of students and the many helping relationships involved. 
Each teacher will find it desirable to assess his own strengths and weak- 
nesses against the backdrop of operational roles in a given school. In 
this way he can define his own role and recognize the team role which 
he implements along with administrators and pupil personnel workers. 


ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES AND RELATIONSHIPS 


WHEN the main work focus of any group has its roots in human 
relationships there are circumstances which inevitably demand a con- 
sideration of ethical involvement. There are many pronouncements 
about ethical principles. A look at some of these statements will reveal 
some of the great involvement which besets the professional educator. 
Tt is just this point which should be emphasized. Ethical pronounce- 
ments can only identify ethical areas and guidelines. The real ethical 
encounter lies within ones’ own person, One’s personal awareness, 
personal commitment to human values, and belief in the rights of others 
determines the implementation of relationships which protect those 
with whom one works. Encounters in the field of education that demand 
an ethical consideration are with pupils, parents, and professional col- 
leagues. Also inyolved are encounters with community agencies, referral 
sources, the public in general, the press and the use of case data in 
texts such as this. 

Code of Ethics. One code of ethics frequently cited, which provides 
guidelines for individual behavior in educational settings, is the pro- 
nouncements established by the National Education Association. The 
code reads as follows: 


NEA CODE OF ETHICS 


We, the members, of the National Education Association of the 
United States, hold these truths to be self-evident — 
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—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is 
to develop citizens who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve 
the democracy obtained through a representative government; 

— that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of 
American life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend 
upon making acceptable educational opportunities available to 


all; 

—that the quality of education reflects the ideals, motives, prep- 
aration, and conduct of the members of the teaching profession; 
— that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obliga- 
tion to conduct himself in accordance with the ideals of the 
profession. 


As a guide for the teaching profession, the members of the Na- 
tional Education Association have adopted this code of professional 
ethics. Since all teachers should be members of a united profession, 
the basic principles herein enumerated apply to all persons: engaged 
in the professional aspects of education — elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate. 


First Principle: The primary obligation of the teaching profession 
is to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge 
and skills, to prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to help 
them to become happy, useful, self-supporting citizens. The ultimate 
strength of the nation lies in the social responsibility, economic 
competence, and moral strength of the individual American. 

In fulfilling the obligations of the first principle the teacher will — 


1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their 
physical, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or 
religious characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet 
their individual needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual 
goals in the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, and 
spiritual endowments. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation 
not only of the opportunities and benefits of American democracy 
but also of their obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential in- 
formation about himself withheld except when its release is to 
authorized agencies or is required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with 
approved policies of the governing board. 


Second Principle: The members of the teaching profession share 
with parents the task of shaping each student’s purposes and acts 
toward socially acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods 
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of -teaching is depending upon cooperative relationships with the 


home. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this second principle the teacher 
will — 

1. Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and cooperative relationships with 
the home. 

3. Help to increase the student’s confidence in his own home 
and avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that con- 
fidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will serve the best in- 
terests of their children, and be discreet with information received 
from parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as 
interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school. 


The Third Principle: The teaching profession occupies a position 
of public trust involving not only the individual teacher's personal 
conduct, but also the interaction of the school and the community. 
Education is most effective when these many relationships operate 
in a friendly, cooperative, and constructive manner. 

Be fulfilling the obligations of this third principle the teacher 
will — 


1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and participate in com- 
munity activities with due consideration for his obligations to his 
students, his family, and himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, 
thereby keeping his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the 
community, encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes of 
the school, and strive to keep the public informed of the educational 
program which is being provided. 

5- Respect the community in which he is employed and be loyal 
to the school system, community, state, and nation. 

6. Work to improve education in the community and to 
strengthen the community’s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 


_ Fourth Principle: The members of the teaching profession have 
inescapable obligations with respect to employment. These obliga- 
tions are nearly always shared employer-employee responsibilities 
based upon mutual respect and faith. 


E fulfilling the obligations of this fourth principle, the teacher 
will— 


1. Conduct professional business through the proper channels. 
_ 2. Refrain from discussing confidential and official information 
with unauthorized persons. 
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3. Apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and 
avoid asking for a specific position known to be filled by another 
teacher. 

4. Seek employment in a professional manner, avoiding such 
practices as the indiscriminate distribution of applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created 
through unprofessional activity or pending controversy over profes- 
sional policy or the application of unjust personnel practices and 
procedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder 
has been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual 
consent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to 
be made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the 
work of other teachers. 

g. Accept no compensation from producers of instructional sup- 
plies when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase or use 
of such teaching aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, 
where the employment affects adversely his professional status or 
impairs his standing with students, associates, and the community, 

11. Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume 
one’s professional obligations thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligation to the employing board for main- 
taining a professional level of service. 


First Principle: The teaching profession is distinguished from 
many other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the pro- 
fessional relationships among all teachers. Community support and 
respect are influenced by the standards of teachers and their attitudes 
toward teaching and other teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle, the teacher 
will — 


1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner 
as he himself wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at 
his request. 

3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to 
responsible persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the profession. 

_ Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, 
through participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify such 
organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such pro- 
cedures as study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at 
professional meetings. 
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6. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and prac- 
tices that sincere and able young people will want to enter it. 


Another set of standards are those of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


PREAMBLE 


The American Personnel and Guidance Association is an educa- 
tional, scientific, and professional organization dedicated to service 
to society. This service is committed to profound faith in the worth, 
dignity, and great potentiality of the individual human being. 

The marks of a profession, and therefore of a professional organi- 
zation, can be stated as follows: 

1. Possession of a body of specialized knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes known and practiced by its members. 

2, This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and attitudes is de- 
rived through scientific inquiry and scholarly learning. 

3. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and attitudes is 
acquired through professional preparation, preferably on the graduate 
level, in a college or university as well as through continuous in- 
service training and personal growth after completion of formal 
education. 

4. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and attitudes is 
constantly tested and extended through research and scholarly in- 
quiry. 

5. A profession has a literature of its own, even though it may, 
and indeed must, draw portions of its content from other areas of 
knowledge. 

6. A profession exalts service to the individual and society above 
personal gain. It possesses a philosophy and a code of ethics. 

7. A profession through the voluntary association of its members 
constantly examines and improves the quality of its professional 
preparation and services to the individual and society. 

8. Membership in the professional organization and the practice 
of the profession must be limited to persons meeting stated standards 
of preparation and competencies. 

9. The profession affords a life career and permanent member- 
ship as long as services meet professional standards. 

10. The public recognizes, has confidence in, and is willing to 
compensate the members of the profession for their services. 

‘The Association recognizes that the vocational roles and settings 
of its members are identified with a wide variety of academic disci- 
plines and levels of academic preparation. This diversity reflects the 
pervasiveness of the Association’s interests and influence. It also 
poses challenging complexities in efforts to conceptualize: 

a. the characteristics of members; 
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b. desired or requisite preparation or practice; and 

c. supporting social, legal and/or ethical controls. 

The specification of ethical standards enables the Association to 
clarify to members, future members, and to those served by mem- 
bers the nature of ethical responsibilities held in common by its 
members. 

The introduction of such standards will inevitably stimulate 
greater concern by members for practice and preparation for prac- 
fice. It will also stimulate a general growth and identification with 
and appreciation for both the common and diverse characteristics of 
the definable roles with the world of work of Association members. 

There are six major areas of professional activity which encompass 
the work of members of APGA. For each of these areas certain gen- 
eral principles are listed below to serve as guide lines for ethical 
practice. These are preceded by a general section which includes 
certain principles germane to the six areas and common to the en- 
tire work of the Association members. 


SECTION A — GENERAL 


1. The member exerts what influence he can to foster the de- 
velopment and improvement of the profession and continues his pro- 
fessional growth throughout his career. 

2. The member has a responsibility to the institution within 
which he serves. His acceptance of employment by the institution 
implies that he is in substantial agreement with the general policies 
and principles of the institution. Therefore, his professional activities 
are also in accord with the objectives of the institution. Within the 
member’s own work setting, if, despite his efforts, he cannot reach 
agreement as to acceptable ethical standards of conduct with his 
superiors, he should end his affiliation with them. 

3. The member must expect ethical behavior among his profes- 
sional associates in APGA at all times. He is obligated, in situations 
where he possesses information raising serious doubt as to the 
ethical behavior of other members, to attempt to rectify such con- 
ditions. 

. The member is obligated to concern himself with the degree 
to which the personnel functions of non-members with whose work 
he is acquainted represent competent and ethical performance. 
Where his information raises serious doubt as to the ethical be- 
havior of such persons, it is his responsibility to attempt to rectify 
such conditions. 

5. The member must not seek selfenhancement through ex- 
pressing evaluations or comparisons damaging to other ethical pro- 
fessional workers. 

6. The member should not claim or imply professional qualifica- 
tions exceeding those possessed and is responsible for correcting any 
misrepresentations of his qualifications by others. 
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7. The member providing services for personal remuneration 
shall, in establishing fees for such services, take careful account of 
the charges made for comparable services by other professional 
persons. 

8. The member who provides information to the public or to his 
subordinates, peers, or superiors has a clear responsibility to see 
that both the content and the manner of presentation are accurate 
and appropriate to the situation. 

g. The member has an obligation to ensure that evaluative in- 
formation about such persons as clients, students, and applicants shall 
be shared only with those persons who will use such information for 
professional purposes. 

10. The member shall offer professional services only, through 
the context of a professional relationship. ‘Thus testing, counseling, 
and other services are not to be provided through the mail by means 
of newspaper or magazine articles, radio or television programs, or 
public performances. 


(There are subsequent sections to the APGA Code of Ethics 
under the following headings: Counseling, Testing, Research and 
Publication, Consulting and Private Practice, Personnel Administra- 
tion, and Preparation for Personnel Work. An inspection of the in- 
cluded materials of the NEA and APGA Codes will reveal consider- 
able commonality. The prospective teacher interested in the details 
of the subsequent sections of the APGA Code can find them in the 
October, 1961 issue of the Personnel and Guidance Journal, Volume 
40, Number 2.] 


An article written by Gilbert Wrenn of the University of Minnesota 
states well some ethical issues for all educators. In its original form it 
focused specifically on the work of counselors. There are many salient 
points which warrant careful scrutiny.® 

The ethical role with the learners in the educational situation bears 
early consideration. These individuals are the constituents of our in- 
stitution. In discussing some of the ethical issues which will be con- 
fronted, it should be kept in mind that these ethical concerns are not 
discrete and applicable only to students. The relationships among edu- 
cators, students, parents, and others are, more often than not, inextri- 
cably interrelated. However, students gain our first consideration, because 
they are at the focal point of the educational endeavor. School enrollees, 
whether child, adolescent, or adult, are people of human values, and 
their rights and individuality should not be abrogated on the rationaliza- 

°C. Gilbert Wrenn, “The Ethics of Counseling,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 12, No. 2, Summer 1952, pp. 161-177. Reprinted in Gail F. 


Farwell and Herman J. Peters (eds.) Guidance Readings For Counselors (Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1960), pp. 416-430. 
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tion that they are dependent upon parents or parent surrogates. This 
should not be misconstrued to mean that educators do not have a re- 
sponsibility to parents. This subject will be treated in a later section. 

One of the major considerations in working with learners is their right 
to have personal information such as home data, standardized testing 
information, performance in classroom work, personal communication 
to teachers, and counselors and administrators treated with diplomacy 
and confidence. There is no place in the educational setting for loose 
bandying of student information. To illustrate, in some school settings 
such statements as the following might be overheard in a cafeteria or a 
teacher’s room. 

“What would you expect, he’s just like all the rest of the family.” 

Any educator who has studied psychology, and all teachers should, 
knows that the principles of individual differences and different abilities 
repudiate such statements. 

“Say, do you know what Mary Beth told me? Her mother and dad 
are having a real tussle over who is to get her after the divorce.” 

It may be true that Mary Beth is a pawn in divorce proceedings, but 
this should not be broadcast throughout the school. Neither is it neces- 
sary for those professionals not directly involved with Mary Beth to 
have access to this information. 

“Guess the performance of those new kids from Texas on the Lorge- 
Thorndike? They both scored below the goth percentile.” 

This is a misuse of test information. For one thing test performances 
can change. Secondly, they are subject to an error in standardization. 
Third, test performances in the abstract without being coordinated with 
many other sources of data are inadequate for decision-making about 
students. 

These are a few illustrations of how we might do violence to the 
tights of students. Each human being is a person of worth, His dignity 
should be preserved. Loose handling of information is a violation of 
ethical conduct. It should not be tolerated in a professional setting. 

The ethical role with other professionals is another consideration. 
These professionals will include our colleagues in instruction, pupil 
personnel work, and administration; also, professionals in all types of 
referral agencies may be involved. Because in education the element of 
human relationships is inevitably present communication may come to 
us from many sources which has no business being passed on. Teacher- 
teacher communication may very well stay with those two people; 
teacher-administrator or teacher-counselor exchanges will not go beyond 
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the two people directly involved. This is not always true. In staff confer- 
ences it may be very desirable to exchange thoughts, clues, and ideas 
about a student. We should remember that not all has to be revealed; 
that which is pertinent to helping the student should be shared. 

Another aspect of ethical behavior concerns interpersonal relation- 
ships with staff. Staff members should not go about undermining each 
other. Undoubtedly there can’t help but be clashes in personality from 
time to time. The place “to wash dirty linen” is not before students, 
parents, or the public in general. If the conflicts have to be brought into 
the open, the act should occur in a professional setting. You may not 
agree with the values, attitudes, or method of a staff member, but is this 
license to criticize or belittle him before others? We think not. Human 
values have a wide set of limits. It behooves each professional educator 
to respect individuality among his professional counterparts to the same 
degree that he respects the individuality of his constituents. Some illus- 
trations may help to illuminate the above points. 


“Miss Moore may have told you your test performance, but she’s 
rather ill-prepared for interpreting standardized tests. In fact, I don’t 
know how she ever got into the position of school counselor in the 
first place.” 


You may truly feel this way; there may be justification for the posi- 
tion you take; but should you say this to a student? The answer is no. 
If you find the working conditions incompatible, you should probably 
change positions. If you have evidence the staff member is incompetent 
and can prove your point, you should probably take it up with your 
superior. The least you can do is not mention it to a student. Perhaps 
the most you can do is discuss the matter with the person involved. 


“Miss March, I am concerned that Mary Beth is not performing 
well in my class. I am asking you to see Mary Beth. Maybe there is 
a physical cause for this underachievement.” /s/ Mr. Mack. 


In a referral case such as this there are several ethical concerns. The 
referral agent communicates enough information to the referral source 
without violating the confidence of the student. The referral source re- 
spects the judgment of the referral agent that the individual should be 
referred. The referral source owes it to the referral agent to communicate 
pertinent information so that he can know the best way to proceed. Both 
the referral agent and source may be obligated to call a case conference, 
involve others, and make recommendations appropriate to maximizing 
the learning situation for Mary Beth. 
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“Mr. Morton blasted the school board last night at a Rotary 
meeting for failure to approve the new policy on parent confer- 
ences.” (A quote from the local paper) 


This is a case in which professional ethics are not respected. Again, 
Mr. Morton may have had these feelings and this opinion. It is question- 
able whether this should be presented to an open Rotary meeting and 
then exposed in a newspaper. Poor public relations will be the outcome. 
It should not be construed that professional educators do not have the 
right to their own opinions. It is emphasized only that there are proper 
places, channels, and means for expressing their opinions openly. In this 
case the opinion should have been expressed before the Board of Educa- 
tion itself and then given to the public communications media, if the 
parties concerned saw fit, providing the disagreement could not be re- 
solved amicably through internal means. 

These few examples have been provided to alert the prospective 
teacher to some ethical considerations, but there are many other areas 
and topics. Experience is the major source of information. However, 
remember that education is a teamwork proposition, and you will get the 
most from your work life if you observe the rights of others as well as 
protect your own integrity. 

The ethical role with parents is another facet of the teacher’s work. 
Fortunately, there are very few married couples who are not concerned 
with their offspring. The fact that they do care has implications for the 
work of educators, The parents have a right to know what happens to 
their youngster in school and his striving for maturity. 

There are some educators in the past who have taken the position 
that parents should keep their nose out of the business of the school. 
There are several arguments against such a question. In the first place, 
the fact that we have insisted on local control of schools implies parental 
involvement, Second, because the child is the product of his parents, 
they have a right to be involved in his formal education. In the third 
place, parents are a major influence on values, attitudes, and the many 
choices which a student may develop or make. To ignore the role of 
parents is to accomplish the job only halfway. 

Some examples may offer insight into this problem of ethical rela- 
tionships with parents. Everything that a student might reveal to a 
teacher, counselor, or administrator does not have to be told. Yet, be- 
cause parents are interested and are providers for their own flesh and 
blood, they have a right to be involved in the formal educational process. 
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“Mr. Brown, Mary Beth has stated to me that she has no desire 
to live with you and I believe she is right.” 

Mary Beth may have told this to a school staff member. It is known 
she is a pawn in a divorce case. How will the father use this information? 
In the opinion of the authors, this is a confidence which the educators 
should not reveal without Mary Beth’s permission. In this instance, the 
ethical responsibility lies with the student. 


“Mr. Brown, we in the school are quite aware that Mary Beth 
is not achieving as well in her school work. We are soliciting your 
assistance in our efforts to help Mary Beth.” 

This is an acceptable communication with the parent. It alerts the 
parents to the school’s awareness of difficulty. It does not violate any 
confidence revealed by the student. It solicits cooperation and aid from 
the parent. The school is protecting its responsibility as a community 
agency responsive to the constituents whom it serves. 


“The Central School senior class has voted approval of plans 
to engage in a graduation trip to Washington, D.C. Mr. Morton 
and Miss March have been selected as chaperons for the trip.” (A 
quote from the local paper) 

There are several ethical considerations contained in this example. 
The school has the obligation of letting parents know about events in 
the school. Parents have a right to know the degree of responsibility 
which the school staff will assume when such events as outlined above 
are planned, The school and these chaperons have the responsibility of 
defining and communicating to parents the guidelines which will govern 
their action, 

In each of these examples of ethical relationships with students, 
professional staff, and parents, several suggestions for action have been 
proposed. You are invited to use them as discussion topics. On-the-job 
action will be determined by many factors that cannot be generalized on 
in a textbook. In summary, education in schools and colleges is character- 
ized by human relationships. Any time human relationships are a prime 
force, ethical responsibilities and issues come to the fore. Codes of ethics 
are only as valuable as the conscience of the professional workers who 
apply the code. 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE PROFESSION 


Ir is a commonly accepted axiom among professional groups 
that every man owes some of his time to the upgrading of the profession 


D. 
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to which he belongs. The education profession is no exception. The first 
part of this chapter emphasized the continual self-development of the 
teacher, One of the mediums for this growth centers on professional 
organizations. 

In the teaching profession three levels of professional organization 
exist; local, state, and national. Local organizations are those composed 
of educators who represent a specific school, district, and sometimes 
county, The use of the term “local” is employed, because it implies an 
organization structured in terms of immediate area needs, relationships, 
and community forces. State organizations are those composed of edu- 
cators from a state-wide area. These state organizations are represented 
by such agencies, for example, as the Wisconsin Education Association 
and the Ohio Education Association. These organizations include educa- 
tors from all types of specialties. There are also organizations established 
on the state level which represent specific interest areas, such as the 
Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Association, the Michigan Coun- 
selors Association, and the New York State Music Education Asso- 
ciation. Nationwide education associations are many. The largest of 
these is the National Education Association which includes many sub- 
divisions of special interest, such as the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, the National Council for the Social Studies, and the National 
Science Teachers Association. 

What are the relationships between individual educators and profes- 
sional organizations? The position is taken that any professional group 
at whatever level will only be as strong as the contributions of the in- 
dividual constituents. The creative force of individuals and groups work- 
ing together toward common objectives is an instrument of great 
strength. Through joint action the functions of a professional group can 
be better implemented, a clearer philosophy for the action of many can 
be implemented, and a broader range of services can be provided for the 
professional and subsequently to the student whom he serves. This 
strength from group action requires that the individual educator be 
willing to contribute his knowledge and ideas for the benefit of many. 
This type of action is more important than membership and financial 
support, although the latter two are necessary if a professional group is 
to live an influential life. 

Individual teachers contribute to professional organizations by at- 
tending meetings, by participating in discussions, by being willing to run 
for office or chair committees. Professional status is available; you as an 
individual will determine the commitment to this goal. To contribute 


Figure 22. The principal is introducing two officers of the local 
PTA to a school assembly, [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 


to various levels of a professional organization enables the individual 
teacher to keep abreast of changes and developments and to continue a 
developing pride and personal satisfaction with his professional endeavor 
and a continual source of self-improvement. Active support of a profes- 
sion’s program to strengthen itself is a characteristic of each person with 
a strong professional commitment. 

Characteristic of professional groups is the publication in various 
media which convey materials to their constituents in the form of 
editorials, articles, book reviews, association business, and committee 
activities. The individual teacher should contribute materials to such 
publications. Elementary and secondary teachers have not contributed 
materials for publication in proportion with their collegiate counterparts. 
Not only can educators contribute to journals and thus provide col- 
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leagues with the benefit of their research and ideas, but they themselves 
will professionalize their own activities. 

There are many professional journals which are worthy of consider- 
ation by the prospective teacher. The National Education Association 
publishes the NEA Journal; the Wisconsin Education Association pub- 
lishes the Wisconsin Education Journal; the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association publishes the Personnel and Guidance Journal; 
the Ohio Education Association publishes Ohio Schools; and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development publishes Edu- 
cational Leadership. We have listed only representative samples of 
publications which offer professional opportunity for the teacher. 

One of the professional responsibilities of both the prospective 
teacher and the practicing teacher is that of keeping up to date on cur- 
rent journal literature. In line with previously outlined responsibility in 
three areas, instruction, guidance, and administration, the teacher will 
find it desirable to consult publications in these areas as a minimum, 
The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and The Education Index 
will prove to be desirable sources for appropriate journals and articles. 

There are other ways in which each person committed to the educa- 
tion profession can contribute both to the group at large and to himself. 
The other means are through conventions, workshops and in-service edu- 
cation and as a writer. Some mention has been made in other sections 
of in-service education and writing. Writing does not have to be re- 
stricted to journals. Writing articles for newspapers, writing books, and 
writing study manuals are means by which the teacher can contribute 
at any level. There are many other media offering great possibilities for 
professional contribution, Such media as television, radio, programmed 
learning, films and filmstrips, and tape recordings are creative media for 
expanding educational horizons. 

In-service education was mentioned in the early pages of this chapter 
as a means of self-improvement. This medium presents an excellent 
means for furthering the cause of the profession as well. Through in- 
service education the welfare of the professional group can be the main 
focus. This might be illustrated by a conference held at the University 
of Wisconsin and sponsored by the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association through a grant from Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act. The conference was an in-service work conference, 
devoted to “Guidance and the Utilization of New Media.” The main 
purpose for teachers, counselors, administrators, and researchers in vari- 
ous media was the exchange of ideas in small work groups pertaining to 
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the more efficient use of communications media as they might be applied 
to education and particularly to the guidance and counseling field. Only 
75 representatives could participate in this in-service work conference. 
However, the working papers and conference discussions will be dis- 
tributed profession-wide. In this way a broader professional contribution 
will have been — not just to the 75 participants — although it is readily 
acknowledged that the participants experienced self-growth that will not 
be felt by nonparticipants through the published reports. 

Workshop programs, a form of in-service education, are frequently 
employed by schools and colleges for very specific goals and purposes. 
Workshop programs are generally of short duration in contrast to longer 
range in-service education programs, which may run as a year-long 
project. Workshops are generally applied to local situations and make 
their greatest contribution to the professionals directly involved. To 
illustrate, a local school system in Wisconsin recently held a three-day 
workshop that dealt specifically with the various aspects of the school 
testing program. They were concerned with such things as administra- 
tion, scoring, recording, and interpretation of results. A consultant was 
employed to assist in implementing the workshop. Each teacher made 
a contribution to his profession by being an active participant in such a 
workshop and acquiring as much as he could from the participation. 
Those that benefit were the teachers, yes, but also the schools’ con- 
stituents who were being tested and having the test results interpreted 
to them. 

Most professional organizations hold periodic conventions. These 
conventions for professional education groups are more frequently held 
annually. Many people see conventions as an opportunity to socialize 
and get away from the routine of everyday work. This of course is true. 
However, parallel to this opportunity is the one of exchanging profes- 
sional ideas and research results and the implementation of association 
business through delegate assemblies, executive committees, and work 
committees. Some organizations face the difficulty at convention time 
of getting their members to be actively involved in both intellectual and 
business activities. Each educator has a responsibility to further the 
cause of his chosen work through convention attendance and partici- 
pation. 

To summarize this section, it is easy to receive from the many aspects 
of one’s professional group and association. It is harder to bring oneself 
to contribute for the benefit of the whole. Yet when all is said and done, 
if every professional sat back and failed to measure up to the charge of 
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contributing, professions would soon cease to exist. A characteristic of 
a profession is stated as follows: “Service is exalted above personal gain.” 
As you embark on a professional career in education use the many media 
that are at your disposal for professional growth and for furthering the 
profession of your choice. 


SUMMARY 


PROFESSIONAL development and activities continually permeate 
the life of the teacher. The individual choosing the teaching profession 
has an opportunity for continual self-development that is promoted by 
his interaction with his students, his professional colleagues, and the 
members of the community. 

The professional teacher will find it desirable to view his position as 
a team member, This involves many interpersonal relationships among 
teachers, administrators, and personnel workers. Being a member of a 
compatible staff has many rewards. However, compatible staffs do not 
happen accidentally; as each educator strives for understanding among 
his colleagues, the rewards of good teamwork will be acquired. 

Many ethical responsibilities confront educators from the very fact 
that so much of their work is based on interpersonal relationships. There 
are ethical relationships among the professional staff, among educators, 
among students, and among educators and parents. Several codes of 
ethics can be screened for the guidelines of ethical behavior. However, 
in the final analysis, ethical behavior stems from within the individual, 
and his own conscience must be the ultimate guide. 

These professional pointers would be incomplete without consider- 
ing our responsibilities to our professional group. There are many ways 
to implement this responsibility, such as our contribution to professional 
organizations, professional journals, and professional activities such as 
conventions, workshops, and in-service work. In a professional group, 
“service is exalted above personal gain.” 

The checklist below will assist you in thinking through the personal 
implications of this chapter. 

Yes No 


1. | know what a profession is 

2. | have a plan for continuing my development and self- 
understanding 

3. | understand the importance of interpersonal relation- 


ships in successful teaching 


= 


N 


> 


vi 
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| am familiar with the ethics of my future profession 
I am aware of and willing to accept the responsibilities 
of teaching 


. | know how a teacher continues his career development 
. | am familiar with a number of books on the life of a 


teacher 


. | know the importance of belonging to professional 


organizations 


. | know professional journals in the teaching field 
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. National Education Association. NEA Handbook For Local, State, Na- 


tional Associations. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1960. 


PROJECTS 


. Prepare a paper discussing methods which you are using to continue 


your self-development. 


. Study one professional organization to which teachers belong and outline 


its objectives and purposes. 


. Plan a panel to discuss one or two important ethical issues of Education. 
. Write a paper describing the teacher’s role in the school, classroom, and 


community. 


. Test several ways by which the teacher can actively contribute to the ad- 


vancement of teaching as a profession. 
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FILMS 


The Hickory Stick. OEA-NEA. 28 min. B & W. 


Demonstrates methods by which a teacher solves behavior problems 
in class. Illustrates need for awareness of children’s emotions. 


Understanding Your Emotions. Coronet. 13 min. B & W. 

Investigates the nature of emotions and effect on individual behavior. 
Illustrates need for better self-understanding. 
School Boards in Action. National School Boards Association. 27 min. 


The Teacher as a co-worker with the school board will be interested in 
viewing this film on school board procedures. 


[X 


Careers in Professional Education 


1. What sources of information are available to help one choose a 
career in education? 

2. What types of positions are available in classroom teaching? 

3. What educational specialists are needed? 

4. What is the availability of administrative positions in public 
schools? 

5. What types of positions are available in college work? 


Nn to choosing a wife or husband, selecting a job is 
the most important decision you will ever make. Sooner 
or later every young person selects a job —at least he starts working. 
Sometimes the young man or woman quits high school in order to take 
a job, while others wait until after high school graduation. Still others 
go to college in order to have a better education and to be better 
equipped to select and succeed on the vocational ladder. 

Choosing a career is difficult, because there are more than 22,000 
different occupations to consider. What hope is there for a person to 
choose a career in which he will be happy and successful when his 
chances are one out of 22,000? Fortunately the picture is not so dismal 
as it seems, because most people can be happy and successful with 
any one of several jobs. Furthermore, guidance techniques, such as test- 
ing and counseling, and occupational information can help a person 
learn what he needs to know about himself to choose a job or pro- 
fession wisely. In many of the better school systems, this process of 
vocational guidance actually starts in elementary grades, picks up speed 
in the junior high school, and is in high gear in high school. 

Colleges and umiversities continue this program of helping the 
individual select a career. Most accredited colleges have a counseling 
center or a group of advisers who are qualified and available to help 
students select a vocational goal and to advise them on a pattem of 
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course work to help them reach that objective. The main purpose of 
this text is to help students find out what the teaching profession is 
like, to what extent they qualify for teaching, and whether there are 
careers related to teaching which they want to consider. 

This chapter is intended to help the individual become acquainted 
with different careers in professional education. The individual needs to 
determine, if possible, whether he wants to teach in nursery school and 
kindergarten, or elementary school, or junior and senior high school, 
or college. 

Some students have a strong interest in becoming an educational 
specialist, which includes a variety of jobs such as curriculum specialist, 
reading specialist, teaching materials specialist, teachers of vocational 
education, teachers of dental hygiene education and exceptional chil- 
dren, research worker, guidance counselor, school psychologist, and 
visiting teacher. 

There are also professional opportunities in educational administra- 
tion such as supervisor, principal, superintendent, dean, or president. 

There are five important points which students should keep in mind 
as they think about the material in this chapter. First, education is 
becoming a recognized profession. It is no longer a steppingstone to law, 
medicine, or the ministry as it was in the nineteenth and the early 
part of this century. Higher salaries, more scientific preparation, and 
better certification standards have increased the stature of education 
as a profession. 

Although education has not yet reached the maturity level attained 
by the older professions, it is headed in that direction. Education is 
rapidly growing in technical and scientific ways, because guidelines are 
being developed to make better use of research, experience, and tech- 
nical information. 

The new National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards which is sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States has organized a national committee in 
each of five areas to study and help devélop top quality programs in 
the advancement of preparation of professional standards, preparation 
of teachers, accreditation of teacher education institutions, certification 
of school personnel, and identification, selective admission, and retention 
in teacher education. Out of this nationwide effort to give teaching 
professional excellence has developed the New Horizons Project." 


1 Margaret Lindsey (ed.), “New Horizons for the Teaching Profession,” National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Washington, D. C3 
National Education Association of the United States, 1961. 
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This intensive effort to focus on standards and quality of personnel 
selected for the teaching profession is related closely to evaluation of 
teacher preparation programs by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Certification. Each college or university engaged in pre- 
paring teachers will be visited and later evaluated for accreditation by 
NCATE. This process of self-study, meeting with a visiting team of 
professional educators, and then receiving an evaluation is a significant 
development in teacher education. Teaching may emerge as a recog- 
nized and highly regarded profession with first class citizenship! 

A second important point to keep in mind is that classroom teach- 
ing is only one of many careers in education. People assume that any- 
one who works in a school or a college teaches, of course. Inevitably 
an extended conversation develops when one mentions that he is a 
psychologist or counselor. The general public is not aware of the 
specialization which has occurred in education since World War I. These 
many career opportunities increase the possibility of a young person 
finding an interest in education. 

A third aspect of choosing a career in education is that a person can 
transfer easily from one career phase to another. Suppose we consider 
two actual cases. Bill Smith completed his Bachelor of Science degree in 
education with a social studies major and a psychology minor. He taught 
juniors and seniors at Blaine High School for three years. Near the end 
of this period he had developed such an interest in psychological testing 
and working with teachers to help students with various kinds of 
needs that the principal arranged for him to have one class period 
each day to do this kind of work. Finally Bill secured a leave af absence, 
retumed to the university, completed a Master’s degree in psychology, 
and became certified as a school psychologist. Following this graduate 
work, he returned to Blaine High School, where he was employed full 
time as a school psychologist. 

Mary Jones made her transfer from one career to another in educa- 
tion in a different way. While completing her elementary education 
program, she became interested in sociology, which was an elective area. 
After teaching the third grade at Roosevelt Elementary School for a 
year, she scheduled some sociology courses in the evening school at the 
university while continuing her teaching. Later she entered graduate 
school to start her Master’s degree in sociology. After completing her 
M. A. degree, she received a teaching assistantship, continued her gradu- 
ate work, and will soon have a Ph.D. and be ready to teach sociology in 
college. 
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In the fourth place, the demand for qualified personnel for these 
many positions far exceeds the supply, which will probably continue for 
many years, This supply and demand relationship is important to study 
when considering a vocational choice. Some jobs run their course quickly 
and are replaced by some new development, just as blacksmithing almost 
disappeared as a job when the automobile replaced the horse. Education, 
on the other hand, should be a demand vocational area for many years. 

A fifth important point to remember is that not all salaries in 
education are small. Many people think they are, because school teachers 
as a professional group do make low salaries. Administrators and 
specialists make better salaries than the average classroom teacher, 
eg, salaries of school administrators in medium- and large-sized cities 
compare favorably with salaries of executives in business and industry. 
It is not unusual for a superintendent of schools to earn $15,000-$20,000 
per year; in a large city system, this amount is $25,000 and more per 
year. 

Before proceeding further with this chapter, appraise yourself on the 
check list below. It will help you in thinking about the careers in pro- 
fessional education discussed in this chapter. 

My knowledge about positions in professional education is: 


Much Considerable Average Little None 


. Classroom teacher 
a, Elementary 
b. Secondary 
c. College 
d. Training schools 
2. Curriculum specialist 
3. Reading specialist 
4. Teaching Materials 
specialist 
5. Vocational Teachers 
6. Librarian 
7. School Psychologist 
8. Superintendent 
9. Principal 
0. Supervisor 
1. School Counselor 
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CLASSROOM TEACHING 


THE first general career area to be considered is classroom teach- 
ing, which is the backbone of all jobs in professional education. Every 
phase of education requires some experience as a teacher or at least 
a close understanding of the teaching process. Since teaching is a 
demand area, there is an urgent need for capable, qualified teachers at 
all levels. This need for teachers has developed from the following 
conditions: (1) increased birth rate, which has led to more children and 
more school buildings and more teachers and administrators; (2) the 
military draft, which takes away many young men who might otherwise 
have gone into teaching; (3) higher salaries in business and industry, 
which attract many who teach; (4) new retirement laws in some states 
which permit teachers to retire earlier; (5) replacement of unqualified 
persons now serving as teachers; (6) new school foundation laws passed 
by state legislatures which create supervisory positions, which in turn 
create teacher vacancies; (7) the trend toward earlier marriages; and (8) 
the amazing increase in occupational opportunities since World War II. 

We need to remember that the demand for teachers and others in 
the general area of education is a part of the total manpower shortage 
in the United States. Engineers, chemists, physicists, nurses, physicians, 
occupational therapists, and many other personnel in the professional, 
technical, and clerical fields are also in demand. Gradually we are realiz- 
ing that even on a peacetime basis or cold war emergency our economy 
has serious manpower shortages in these numerous areas. Manpower 
has become our most vital natural resource. 

The N. E. A. Research Division? estimated that 240,000 qualified 
teachers were needed at the beginning of the 1961-62 school year. 
Assuming that about 74 per cent of the qualified members of the 1961 
class of college graduates (102,000) had taken teaching jobs there still 
would have been an estimated shortage of about 138,000 teachers. 

Classtoom teaching is big business, because there are more members 
in the teaching profession than in any other. There were about 1,366,884 
teachers in 1959-60 in full-time day schools to teach 35,286,177 students 
in public elementary and secondary day schools. More details about the 
supply and demand of teachers will be presented in Chapter 13, when 


2 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961. Research Report, 1961- 
S . Washington, D.C.: Research Division, National Education ROCAR, Rea 
1991, 
: Ae World Almanac (New York: New York World-Telegram and Sun, 1961), 
p. 507: 
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this critical problem will be discussed as one of the current controversies 
in education. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 


The concept of preschool education, which is still new in the 
United States, includes both the nursery school for three- and four-year- 
olds and the kindergarten for five-year-olds. The latter term, meaning 
child’s garden, was developed by Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852) in Ger- 
many and was introduced in this country by William T. Harris in 1873, 
while he was superintendent of schools in St. Louis. 

Both the nursery school and kindergarten have become more ac- 
cepted, especially since World War II, when many young mothers 
started working. The former is supported almost entirely by private 
funds. The kindergarten in most communities is a downward extension 
of the public school system and supported by public funds. In some areas 
both the nursery school and kindergarten are operated on a private basis 
with tuition charges. 

There seems to be a psychological need for both kinds of schools, 
because they provide a socializing situation on an informal basis so 
that children are provided experiences which develop muscular co- 
ordination, rhythm awareness, health habits, and an acceptance of other 
children. 

Typical kinds of activities undertaken by teachers in nursery school 
and kindergarten are the following:* 


Having informal talks with parents before and after school. 
Greeting children, teaching them to remove and care for wraps, and 
making them comfortable at play (sometimes alone and sometimes 
with others). 

Checking children for indications of illness. 

Engaging them in music, art, rhythms, and discussions (in which 
children learn to talk, listen, plan, use numbers and colors, and many 
other things). 

Engaging them in an “activity” period, when children enjoy looking 
at books, painting, drawing, building, dramatizing, or exploring many 
materials. 

Arranging for their lunch, rest, afternoon naps, and outdoor play 
periods. 


4E. W. Anderson, Teaching as a Career, Washington, D.C.: United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 


2,195 57 Ps 5° 
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Reading to children. 

Taking children for a walk. 

Preparing children to go home. 

Recording observations about the children. 

Planning and preparing the room for the next day. 
Meeting the school staff or supervisors in a planning session. 


Some of you may choose to teach this very young age level. It is a 
real challenge. Some colleges have a kindergarten-primary curriculum; 
others provide student teaching experience in kindergarten, and with 
one or two special courses enable the student to qualify for kinder- 
garten teaching as a part of the four-year elementary education curricu- 
lum. 


Elementary School Teaching 


Generally the elementary school includes kindergarten and 
grades one through six. Under this plan of organization, the junior 
high school includes grades seven and eight, and the high school in- 
cludes grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. This pattern of organization 
is called the six-two-four plan. In some cases the elementary school 
may include grades one through eight. Another variation is the six- 
three-three plan. 

It is common practice for the elementary school teacher to remain 
with her students throughout the day. In one way this is an advantage, 
because the teacher gets to know the students very well, and is in a good 
position to be able to help them. It may be a disadvantage, because 
the same teacher is expected to be a specialist in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, social studies and all the other subjects that are taught 
in the elementary school. Under some plans the classroom teacher may 
be assisted by a specialist to teach art, music, and physical education. 
In the self-contained classroom, the teacher is responsible for art and 
music as well as the other subject matter areas. 

The elementary teacher is a general specialist. He is involved with 
students in many different kinds of learning experiences. Listed below 


are some of the many activities which the elementary teacher may 
perform.® 


Greeting parents and children. 
Checking children for signs of illness. 
5 Earl W. Anderson, Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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Planning the day's work with children (the teacher will have done 
some preplanning, but children will have a part). 

Conducting a “work” period, in which children carry out plans they 
have made, perhaps to study, discuss, write or produce plays, write 
stories or letters, make or decorate articles, or other activities. 
Teaching reading, arithmetic, and spelling individually or in small 
groups. 

Helping children improve in speaking and listening. 

Teaching music, art, literature, and social studies in ways which are 
interesting to children and which help them grow. 

Taking a trip tied in with study. 

Engaging in play (organized or free play). 

Recording observations about children. 

Studying individual progress and analyzing needs. 

Selecting and securing materials. 

Planning for the next day. 

Making long-range plans. 

Meeting with the Student Council on some problem which con- 
cerns the school. 

Evaluating and testing one’s own methods and children’s learning to 
see where improvement can be made. 

Engaging in planning conference with staff of school or supervisor. 


Elementary school teachers have been in demand for a number of 
years, and this condition will probably continue for many more years. 
The increased birth rate since World War II has brought a great num- 
ber of students into the elementary grades. In fact, this population has 
increased so rapidly that it has been very difficult to provide either 
enough school buildings or enough teachers. It is not unusual to find a 
new elementary school needing an addition almost before the school has 
been completed. 

One alarming note about the present trend in the supply of ele- 
mentary school teachers is that in comparison with the supply and 
demand situation of high school teachers the gap between supply and 
demand for elementary school teachers is becoming worse. Elementary 
school teaching positions outnumber high school teaching postions in 
the ratio of about 8 to 5. Yet from the group of qualified college gradu- 
ates for the class of 1961 there was an increase of 10.1 per cent over last 
year of new prospective high school teachers but only an increase of 
1.9 per cent over last year of new prospective elementary school teachers, 
This trend has been developing since 1955.° 

® Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961, op. cit., p. 11. 
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It may be worth while to look at the results of a questionnaire study 
of the 128 freshmen enrolled in a course dealing with an introduction to 
the study of education.7 All students in this group had indicated that 
they planned to teach in the elementary school. The several questions 
and the tabulation of results are presented below: 


1. What caused you to decide to enroll in an elementary education 


curriculum? 
Liking for children . . . 72 
Interest in the field . . . 34 


Elementary scholarship . . 17 
Shortage of teachers . . . 10 


Occupational investigation . 10 
Experience and observation 9 
2. Were you aware of the shortage of teachers in elementary schools? 
Nest) e123; 
No 5 


3. Who told you about this shortage? 
Teachers and school administrators 93 


Relatives oun tp PoC 

Speke E A eee yes e022 
Badiou VA a eS cial folie 12 
High School counselor . . . . 10 
IE E e S stunts! ies We te 6 
College counselor . . . . . - 4 
ees BQViSCh ri Moun. 3. is 3 
QELS Ls aa a a aI a 4 


4. Would you plan to teach in elementary school even if there were 
prester competition for positions in that area? 
es 


110 
No 10 
Uncertain 8 


Possibly someone could challenge this group of freshmen in selecting 
elementary teaching on the basis of “liking children,” but certainly 
these students knew about the shortage of elementary school teachers. 
Moreover, they would have chosen the same area of teaching even though 
the competition were more severe (fewer positions available). 

The importance of the job of teaching in the elementary school has 
become recognized in recent years even though formerly elementary 
school teachers were considered to be second in importance to high 


1 Survey was conducted in Education 408, Novembe Col f Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 3 j fy a eae > 
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school teachers. Until rather recently salary schedules favored high school 
teachers. Now in many communities throughout the nation there 
is a single salary schedule which indicates that the job of the elementary 
teacher is just as important as that of the high school teacher. 

The National Education Association has reported some interesting 
data on medium salaries for 1960-61. The median for beginning teachers 
with the minimum of a B.A. degree ranges from $4,250 to $4,375. For 
experienced teachers with a B.A. degree, the median salary ranges from 
$6,500 to $7,021. The top maximum median salary ranges from $7,400 
to $7,575.8 In no case is any distinction made between salaries for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 

It is here in the elementary area that the child continues his so- 
cializing process, learns fundamental skills, learns how to study, and 
begins to develop attitudes and interests which need to be guided and 
encouraged. Because of this close relationship to children, the elemen- 
tary school teacher, in addition to being competent in subject matter 
skills, needs to be a warm, friendly person who causes the youngsters to 
form a liking and an interest for schoolwork. 

One recent development which may indicate a trend toward special- 
ized subject matter teaching and related certification is that in some 
states, Ohio, for example, students who are now in college and are 
planning to teach in the elementary school are encouraged by the State 
Department of Education to complete a minimum of 20 semester hours 
in French plus a methods course in this language and become certified 
for teaching French in the elementary grades. This development is in 
recognition of the fact that present elementary teachers as a group cannot 
be expected to be qualified in teaching music, art, physical education, 
science, language arts, social studies, as well as a foreign language. 


Junior High School Teaching 


The junior high school area, as we mentioned earlier, involves 
either grades seven and eight or grades seven, eight, and nine, depending 
upon the school system. Historically, the junior high school was de- 
veloped to enable children to have a chance to bridge the gap between 
elementary school and high school.* It was thought that by plunging 
children from an experience in which they had spent all day with one 


8 National Education Research Bulletin, Washington: Research Division, Na- 


tional Education Association, 39, No. 2, May 1961, pp. 47750. 3 
* It is interesting to note that the first junior high school was the Indianola 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio, established about 1907. 
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teacher directly into a situation in which they had different teachers was 
so confusing that children found it difficult to get started in high school. 
Actually, this objective has not always been carried out well, because in 
many cases junior high school has become a kind of preparatory area 
for high school. 

About 53 per cent of the urban school systems have junior high 
schools. This percentage is a gain of about 13 per cent in the number 
of junior high schools between 1948 and 1958. Generally speaking, the 
larger the city the more likely can one expect to find one or more junior 
high schools. For example, in 1958-59, 84 per cent of the districts hav- 
ing populations of 500,000 or more had one or more separate junior 
high schools; however, only 31 per cent of the districts with a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000 had them.® 

Recently there has been a trend toward making the junior high 
school more of an experience to help children adjust to the high school 
grades, which is one of the reasons why the junior high school cur- 
riculum provides experiences in such areas as general science and foreign 
language. From a yocational guidance standpoint, the junior high school 
curriculum enables the student to explore such areas as home economics, 
art, music, industrial arts, and physical education. For the same reason, 
junior high schools provide many experiences for helping children 
learn to work together, to develop creative ability, and to assume more 
responsibility. Many junior high schools have an extensive program 
of extraclass activities including clubs, the school newspaper, music 
organizations, and athletic teams, both intramural and competitive. 
Some schools also include a program of core subjects taught by the 
same teacher, which may include English, social studies, and spelling. 
This latter development is another step in the direction of retaining 
some of the aspects of the elementary school, but at the same time 
preparing the student for new experiences at the high school level. 


High School Teaching 


‘There are two basic differences between teaching in elementary 
school and teaching in high school. In the first place, the high school 
teacher works with more mature students who have already developed 
basic skills and do not need some of the close supervision that younger 
children require. Secondly, the high school teacher specializes in sub- 
ject matter. Most high schools are on a departmental basis, which 

Ibid, p. 53. 
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means the student moves from one class to another. The teacher is 
responsible only for his areas in subject matter and not for the entire 
program, as with the elementary teacher. The common areas taught in 
high school are English, mathematics, science, foreign language, history, 
music, art, physical education, home economics, and industrial arts. 
Many modern high schools have started using the core curriculum, 
which is a grouping of related subject matter areas. One such com- 
mon grouping is mathematics and science; another is English, history, 
and geography. In this way teachers and students work together with 
experiences, ideas, and facts in a combination of two or more fields. 
One distinct advantage of the core curriculum is that it tends to 
eliminate some of the piecemeal learning that is customary in the de- 
partmentalized program. Students learn how to think and to relate facts 
and experiences in order to get a better understanding of larger con- 
cepts. 

The high school teacher is a very busy person with many responsi- 
bilities. In addition to teaching subject matter and keeping up to date 
in his specialized field, the high school teacher must also make out 
reports, grade papers, and plan for the class experiences for the days 
ahead. He consults with the students on school assignments or personal 
problems and arranges special time to help those who are having diffi- 
culty in his class. Usually he has charge of one or more study halls per 
day. He is usually involved in one or more extraclass activities, such as 
coaching, debating, directing plays, sponsoring the school newspaper, 
sponsoring the Future Teachers of America, Boy Scout or Girl Scout 
troops, chaperoning groups which attend concerts, athletic contests, and 
other activities away from school. 

High schools are crowded and will become more so as the present 
group of elementary age youngsters approach high school age. The need 
for high school teachers will continue to be great. Now and probably for 
the next several years the demand for high school teachers will be less 
than that for new teaching recruits for the elementary school. Although 
there is always room for any outstanding teaching candidate in any field, 
there are certain areas that seem to have acute demands, such as mathe- 
matics, science, home economics, fine arts, music, business education, 
and industrial arts. And lately, in some communities, because Latin and 
other foreign languages have not been emphasized, there is, even a 
scarcity of teachers in these areas. 

It is desirable for the person who plans to teach in high school to 
possess competence in two teaching fields, unless one has a compre- 
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hensive major, such as science, in a strong demand field. The experi- 
enced teacher who locates in a large urban high school may be required — 
to teach only one subject. This kind of opportunity, however, is limited. 
Most beginning teachers — especially in the small schools — are ex- 
pected to teach in two or even three subject fields. For example, the 
English teacher may also be asked to teach a foreign language and 
speech. 


College and University Teaching 


The college or university teacher is more of a specialist than 
any of the other teachers we have mentioned so far. Usually he teaches in 
one subject matter area only. If he is teaching in a large college or uni- 
versity, probably he has specialized to the point of teaching in only one 
or even a small part of a subject matter area, such as counseling psy- 
chology or educational sociology. Normally the professor spends about 
nine to fifteen hours per week in classroom teaching; moreover, he 
spends a great deal of time in planning his lectures or organizing mate- 
rials and experiences for his class. Usually he holds individual confer- 
ences with students who have problems of study skills or who have some 
personal problems which they want to discuss with him. In order to 
keep up to date in his subject matter area, he spends a great deal of 
time reading and studying. He is usually expected to do research and 
writing in order to maintain competency as a scholar. 

One of the major differences between college and high school teach- 
ing is that at the college level the professor is working with more 
mature students, who can be more responsible for their own behavior. 
He has few, if any, disciplinary situations. 

Even the college teacher is called upon to do many kinds of things 
which are not directly a part of his subject matter teaching, such as 
serving on committees, working on special projects assigned to him by 
his dean or department chairman, sponsoring a club or a departmental 
organization, and serving as a faculty adviser to a group of students 
in his particular area. 

The demand for qualified college teachers will be felt very much 
within the next few years. If the number of high school graduates going 
to college continues to increase, it is inevitable that colleges and uni- 
versities will be faced with the problem of what to do to secure a 
more competent teaching staff. For the school year of 1960-1961, for 
example, there were 1,275 unfilled teaching positions in the various 
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kinds of colleges in the United States.1° Or to strike a forward-looking 
note, 263,000 new college teachers will be needed between 1962 and 
1970.11 The present demand fields are in foreign language, mathematics, 
and physical science. 

One suggestion to the student who has decided to teach in college is 
to finish all graduate work, including the doctor's degree, before enter- 
ing the market. Of the new group of college teachers in 1960-61, 83 
per cent had completed the Master's degree, but only 26 per cent had 
earned a doctor’s degree.’ 

Salaries for college teachers are usually higher than for elementary 
and high school teachers. This condition is particularly true of large 
colleges and universities with strong financial support. In some cases, 
however, the salaries of public school teachers are higher than those for 
teachers in small and rather poorly financed colleges. 

One source indicated that for 1961-62 the beginning college 
teacher's salary ranges from $2,400 to $4,980 on a nine- to ten-month 
basis, The full professor’s salary ranges from below $5,000 to $18,000 
on a nine- to ten-month basis. It is generally true that the college 
teacher’s salary is increased more rapidly and reaches a higher peak 
than is possible in public school teaching. In order to reach the peak of 
salary, the college teacher must have a Master’s degree and a Ph.D. 
degree, which require approximately four to six years beyond the 
Bachelor's degree. These additional years of preparation of graduate 
work and the additional investment in time and money help to explain 
the reason for the higher salaries in colleges and universities. No doubt 
as public school teachers’ salaries are increased and as the demand be- 
comes more urgent for qualified college teachers, the salaries in the 
college and university will have to be increased more rapidly than in 
the past. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS 


now would you like to be an educational specialist — a pro- 
fessional educator who is not confined entirely to formal classroom teach- 
ing? The work of the educational specialist is closely related to that 
of teaching, because he needs to have an understanding of the teaching 


10 Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, Research Report 1961-R-12. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion, National Éducation Association, May 1961, p. 19. 

u Ibid., p. 52. 

12 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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and learning process, a background of educational philosophy, and 
creative ideas to contribute in a specialized way to the effectiveness 
of the school program. 


Curriculum Specialist 


Many city and large county school systems employ curriculum 
specialists, whose titles may be Director of Curriculum or Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Curriculum or Curriculum Supervisor and 
who are needed to help in redesigning the school program. Changing 
or redesigning the curriculum, which is an area of organized experience 
for a definite purpose, is complex. A specialist is needed to study 
school and community needs, to determine basic development needs 
of pupils, to be aware of key needs of society, to obtain source mate- 
rials dealing with the curriculum, and to prepare the school and com- 
munity for curriculum change. 

The curriculum specialist works with teachers, pupils, parents, ad- 
ministrators, and key people in the community to raise pertinent ques- 
tions about objectives of the school and the community, to set these 
objectives up as problems, and then to attack these problems with the 
objective of designing a new curriculum which is more in line with the 
needs and objectives of children in school. 


Reading Specialist 


Every elementary school is concerned with the development 
of reading ability, which is a complex psychological process. Because of 
its importance, some schools are beginning to hire specialists in reading. 
Usually these people have taught a number of years in elementary or 
high school and then have become interested in the problems of read- 
ing and have taken specialized course work in graduate training dealing 
with the reading process. 

The reading specialist has several functions: he serves as a con- 
sultant to teachers on individual reading problems; he conducts work- 
shops and study groups to help teachers improve their methods of 
teaching reading; he organizes study groups for parents so that they 
can understand more about the reasons for girls and boys not develop- 
ing reading ability as rapidly as might be expected; and, he also organizes 
reading clinics for the purpose of diagnosing reading problems and 
setting up remedial procedures for individual students. 
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The demand for reading specialists is noticeable at the present 
time, and it is very possible that in the future this demand will in- 
crease. The well-trained elementary school teacher can do a great deal in 
working with reading problems but cannot be expected to have the 
time nor the specialized training to give to this particular area of 
instruction that a reading specialist has. 


Teaching Materials Specialist 


Public schools and colleges are beginning to emphasize the 
need for better understanding and use of teaching materials. It seems 
important that prospective teachers should be acquainted early with 
the concepts of effective teaching materials. Teaching has long since 
passed the point of the pupil reading his one textbook and reciting a 
lesson back for the criticism of his teacher. The school needs to be 
richly equipped to enable students to get the most value from learning 
experiences. Teaching materials are not intended to replace the teacher, 
but simply to make the teacher more effective. 

Teaching materials include dozens of different kinds of processes 
and media, such as films, pictures, maps, charts, reference books, 
scientific exhibits, microscopes, projectors, recordings, phonograph 
records, and film strips. The classic textbook in this field is Audio- 
Visual Methods in Teaching, which not only presents a wealth of 
materials for audio-visual instruction, but also emphasizes classroom 
applications of audio-visual methods to such areas as mathematics, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. 

In order for these teaching materials to be most effective, the 
specialist helps the teacher plan in advance the learning desired. One 
does not just show a film or use a microscope unless some definite ob- 
jective has been worked out ahead of time. The specialist helps the 
teacher understand the learning process and how meanings develop 
from different kinds of experiences. 

The teaching materials specialist may perform any one of several 
different functions: he helps teachers obtain appropriate teaching mate- 
rials; he orders and distributes teaching materials to the different 
teachers who want to use them; and, he organizes and administers 
a teaching materials center so that teachers may come to one source 


3E, Dale, Audio-visual Methods in Teaching, revised edition (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1954). 
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for various kinds of teaching aids. Colleges and universities, particularly, 
have advanced in organizing these teaching materials centers. 


Teachers of Vocational Education 


Vocational education in a general sense includes all of those 
areas involved in vocational training, but for the purposes of this 
chapter only four areas financed by federal funds will be considered, 
namely; vocational agriculture, vocational home economics, trade and 
industrial education, and distributive education. 


TEACHER OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


There have been teachers of vocational agriculture since 1918, when the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed, which provided for annual distribution 
of federal funds on a matching basis for yocational purposes in public 
schools or at the college level. Instruction in vocational agriculture 
is intended primarily for young people who are in school and who are 
planning to farm and out-of-school youth who want additional training 
to improve farm practices. 

The teacher of vocational agriculture is another educational specialist, 
who usually has a farm background and has taken his college training 
in some phase of agriculture. He is hired on a twelve-month term with 
one month’s vacation. Not only does he teach in high school, but he 
also visits youth on farms to supervise farm projects. About 467,000 
students in vocational agriculture are enrolled in 10,000 high schools in 
the United States.4 Each year these schools graduate about 70,000 
young men who have completed three or more years of vocational agri- 
culture. Although there is no way of measuring the exact benefits which 
have derived from vocational agriculture teaching, it is true, however, 
that 4-H Clubs and vocational agriculture teachers have encouraged 
young people on farms to practice new farming methods based on scien- 
tific research. We now have more corn and wheat harvest per acre than 
in the 1920's, which is partly the result of better methods which have 
been taught by vocational agriculture instructors. 


TEACHER OF VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vocational home economics teachers, like those in vocational agriculture, 
require specialized training. Their objective is to work with youth and 


14 D, M. Nielsen, “The Need for Vocational Agriculture,” School Life, 43, No. 
9, June 1961, pp. 22-24. 
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adults to prepare them better for the vocation of homemaking. These 
teachers, who are also on a twelve-month contract with one month 
vacation, teach in the classroom and also visit farm youth to supervise 
vocational homemaking projects. Teachers in this area may also con- 
duct some classes at night and arrange and supervise homemaking 
demonstrations for parents. Since 1917 there has been a steady increase 
in the teaching opportunities in this area. 


TEACHER OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Trade and industrial education is another specialized vocational area 
which is financed with federal funds. As was true with vocational 
agriculture and vocational home economics, this area also is intended 
to give instruction to youth while in high school so that they can take 
their places in trade and industrial jobs and also provide instruction 
in evening classes for people who are already employed but who want 
to advance on the job. Ordinarily the instruction is in the kinds of 
job skills required in the shops and plants in the community. 

Teachers who want to become qualified in this area follow a special- 
ized course of training while in college. The curriculum is designed 
for preparing shop and related subject teachers in secondary school pro- 
grams in trade and industrial education. 

In 1959 there were more than 28,000 teachers in this area who pro- 
vided instruction for approximately 968,000 youth and adults! In all 
probability this area will continue to grow in demand, and well-qualified 
teachers in the years ahead will find both a challenge and a job with 
opportunity for future advancement. 


TEACHER OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The teacher-coordinator of distributive education in secondary schools 
provides instruction and organizes experiences for those people who 
are either in school and want to prepare to work in retail, wholesale, 
and service trades, or for adults who are already engaged in this area 
and want additional training. The program in high school is usually 
cooperative and involves part-time work for high school and junior 
college youth who work in retail stores and service establishments as a 
part of their training. Work experience programs in restaurants, food 
stores, clothing stores, drugstores, and department stores are coodinated 
with the formal classroom instruction program. 


15 The Americana Annual (New York: Americana Corp., 1961), p. 228. 
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In many states, the State Department of Education, in supervising 
the curriculum for teachers who enter distributive education, requires 
that certain work experience be secured during the junior or senior 
year while the student is meeting the requirements for his degree. Like 
the other areas of vocational education, distributive education is also 
closely integrated with the community. The teacher working in this 
area brings the business area in the community in close contact with the 
high school program. 

In 1959 there were about 4,450 distributive education teachers 
who provided instruction for approximately 310,000 youth and adults.’* 


TEACHER OF DENTAL HYGIENE EDUCATION 


Does it seem strange that dental hygiene should be included in 
careers in education? This specialized area, which has developed in 
recent years, is closely related to schools but does not involve the usual 
classroom teaching. The dental hygienist performs dental and oral 
examinations of pupils and provides technical service and instruction 
concerning the principles of dental hygiene. 

Dental hygiene is a four-year college program leading to a degree 
and recommendation for a teaching certificate. Ordinarily the program is 
offered jointly by the college of education and the college of dentistry 
to provide young women with technical preparation in dental hygiene 
which is combined with the professional understanding of the work 
in public schools. The college curriculum includes professional educa- 
tion courses as well as a heavy loading of science courses in bacteriology, 
zoology, and anatomy and specialized courses in the area of dental 
hygiene including dental nursing, oral pathology, nursing technique, 
dental prophylaxis, and oral hygiene. 


TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


We have long recognized the fact that many children vary 
enough in different areas of development to warrant special facilities and 
special help to enable them to develop and reach maturity. The term 
“exceptional children” is used to include the blind, the deaf, the 
crippled, the slow-learning, the gifted, the tubercular, the socially and 
emotionally maladjusted, those with speech difficulties, the diabetic, 
and the epileptic. It is estimated that in every 1,000 children of school 
age there will be approximately twenty who are slow learners, three who 

18 Ibid., p. 228. 


Figure 23. The dental hygienist provides technical servic 
instruction concerning the principles of dental hygiene. [Col 
Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio.] 


are mentally retarded, ten who are crippled, fifty with speech impair- 
ments, and twenty who are gifted.” 

Many states now have laws requiring school districts to provide 
special services and facilities for exceptional children, which is in line 
with our idea of democracy. All children in our society are entitled to 
training and consideration for a healthful development. In some cases 
special help enables the child to adjust rather easily. In other situations, 
the child who has some disability may be placed in a special class to 
enable the teacher with specialized training to work with him as a part 
of the group. Many children who have some problem or handicap can be 
helped to make a satisfactory adjustment and later take their place in a 
normal classroom situation. 

Teachers of special education are very much in demand. The number 


__ \ Opportunities for Professional Education, Bureau of Special and Adult Educa- 
tion, College of Education, The Ohio State University, 1955, P- 2- 


Figure 24. The teacher of exceptional children may be a 
speech and hearing therapist. [Columbus Public Schools, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.] 


of teachers in this area has increased considerably in the past ten years, 
but the demand far exceeds the supply. For example, in 1945 there were 
only 75 teachers in the State of Ohio working with slow-learning children 
in public schools, but in 1960-61 there were 854 teachers in this area. 
There were only seven speech and hearing therapists in 1945, but in 
1960-61 there were 275.18 The teacher of exceptional children may teach 
in public schools and also residential schools for the blind and the deaf, 
and he may also perform services in a great variety of institutions and 
organizations. Some of these are listed below:1° 


1. Clinics for the examination of children with these problems: 
speech, hearing, heart, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mental health, 
orthopedic, visual, and neurological. These are operated by com- 


ke State of Ohio, Department of Education, Special Education Directory (1961) 
P- . 
if “Opportunities for Professional Education,” op. cit., P 5. 
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munities, universities, hospitals, private agencies, or private prac- 
titioners. Some of these provide treatment services as well as 
diagnostic services. 

2. Public agencies: crippled children’s services, public health serv- 

ices, rehabilitation services, and child welfare services. 

3. Medical agencies and individuals; medical societies, hospitals, and 

private practitioners. 

4. Specialized private organizations: tuberculosis and health, 
crippled children, cerebral palsy, heart, polio, multiple sclerosis, 
epilepsy, and muscular dystrophy. 

. Training programs for behavior problem children: receiving hos- 
pitals for children and training schools for juveniles. 

6. Civic groups: service clubs, women’s clubs, veterans’ organizations 

and fraternal organizations. 


vi 


School Librarian 


The school librarian organizes and administers the public 
school library in such a way as to challenge the reading interests of stu- 
dents and to contribute in every possible way to the classroom teaching 
program. Nearly every high school of any size has at least one school 
librarian, whereas larger high schools may have several. The trend has 
even started for a school librarian to be employed in the elementary 
school, 

The school librarian must have a college education and at least one 
year of library school training; in a number of states, he must also have a 
teacher’s certificate. In many of the smaller schools, the librarian also 
teaches part time, but regardless of whether he teaches part time or not, 
he needs to have a close understanding of the school program. 


Research Worker 


The school research worker usually has a teaching background 
and is employed on a part-time or full-time basis to identify problems in 
the school program, to assemble pertinent data on these problems, and to 
suggest their solution. A broad program of research in public schools in- 
cludes better teaching methods, improvement of curricula, follow-up 
studies of graduates, identifying the kinds of problems students have in 
adjusting to school, and supplying data on needed additions and im- 
provements on school buildings for bond issues. 

Although this career in education is very new, there is every indica- 
tion to suggest that trained research workers in the public schools will 
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in the years ahead be needed more than ever before. In a large city school 
system, the person who heads up research may be a member of the 
administrative staff, Usually there are several people working with him 
who have taught several years and who have some special training and 
have developed a special interest in research. Not only are education 
research workers employed in public schools, but there is a broad demand 
for them in colleges, universities, state departments of education, and 
state and national educational organizations. Many colleges and uni- 
versities now have a special area or department sometimes called a 
bureau of educational research which undertakes school surveys and 
various types of research jobs for schools throughout the state. 


School Counselor 


Many high schools and even elementary schools have devel- 
oped organized programs of guidance. Such programs usually include 
testing in the areas of personality, interest, achievement, aptitude, and 
intelligence; other important techniques are the cumulative record sys- 
tem, occupational information, and counseling. Nearly every good class- 
room teacher attempts to do many things which would be considered 
guidance, but the classroom teacher in most cases has neither the time 
nor the specialized training to enable him to be a professional counse- 
lor. 

The specific nature of what the counselor does varies according to 
the school situation, He helps the principal with the orientation program 
for new students transferring from junior high school. By means of 
specialized tests, he identifies slow learners and gifted children and tries 
to develop special programs for these two groups. (If there is a school 
psychologist, he may be responsible for this specialized testing.) He 
works closely with the Deans of Girls and Boys who refer cases to him 
which require counseling and testing. Sometimes these problems may 
be in social guidance or personality adjustment. 

Vocational guidance is a major emphasis in the counselor’s work. 
Making inventories of interest, giving special aptitude tests, acquainting 
students with occupational information, organizing field trips to help 
students know more about jobs in business and industry, arranging inter- 
views with prospective employers, and writing recommendations are all 
a part of the counselor's job. 

Helping students think through the matter of going to college is 
another area of the counselors work. Closely related to this concern is 


Figure 25. The school counselor personalizes the school 
gram for the individual student, [The Department of PI 
graphy, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohic.] 


military service, which needs to be considered by boys whether or not 
they go to college. 

Many states require that the guidance counselor teach at least one 
year prior to certification and also have completed an M.A. degree in 
prescribed guidance and psychology courses. Because of these profes- 
sional requirements, the salary of the counselor is usually higher than 
that of the classroom teacher. 

Among other provisions for federal subsidy to higher education, The 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 awarded grants to selected 
colleges to establish guidance institutes. The purpose of these institutes 
was to subsidize the training of selected personnel from junior and senior 
high schools so that more and better quality school counselors could be 
available for school guidance programs. The summer institutes of 1959, 
1960, and 1961 provided for initial counselor preparation. Those for the 
summer of 1962 emphasized the professional upgrading of these coun- 
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selors who had already completed the preliminary training. The regular, 
full-academic-year institutes are intended to stress training programs for 
high school counselors who have had minimal professional training. Be- 
yond a doubt, the NDEA of 1958 is the most significant development 
that has occurred in the guidance area for decades. 


School Psychologist 


Another career is that of the school psychologist. In Ohio 
there were about 63 psychologists in 1954; in 1960 the number had in- 
creased to approximately 144.20 The main purpose of the school psychol- 
ogist is to work with children, teachers, and parents to help with some 
of the perplexing problems that develop in school situations. The school 
psychologist is trained in various kinds of testing and remedial proce- 
dures, He may give the Stanford-Binet or Wechsler Bellvue Test to 
identify the gifted and the slow learner. He works with problems of per- 
sonality adjustment. He makes case studies and uses the findings to 
enable teachers and parents to understand the child better. He receives 
referral cases from teachers and works with these on an individual basis. 
He spends a great deal of time with parents trying to help them under- 
stand children’s problems and to improve the home situation so that the 
children can make their own adjustment more quickly. 

Many states require at least one year of teaching plus an M.A. degree 
in psychology for a person to become certificated as a school psycholo- 
gist. Heading up a staff of psychologists or directing a bureau of child 
study involving several people usually means that the person in charge 
has a Ph. D. in psychology. 

The salary for a beginning school psychologist in Akron, Ohio (1960- 
61) with a Master’s degree and teaching experience is about $8,855, with 
an annual increment of $250. With a Ph. D. the school psychologist in 
the same city starts earning about $9,150 with the same annual in- 
crement. 


Visiting Teacher 


The visiting teacher position is one of the most recent to 
become certificated in some states. Every teacher, of course, may visit 
the home from time to time, but here again, not every teacher has the 
time nor the specialized training to enable him to be effective in both 
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the classroom and the home situation. The visiting teacher is both an 
educator and a social worker; he represents the school to the home and 
in turn represents the family situation to the school. He has a need for 
understanding social work in the community in order to draw upon 
any of the social agencies that work with the problem in a particular 
home. Frequently, the child’s problem is one that can be helped most 
by helping the parents to work out their own difficulties which, in turn, 
enables the child to make a better adjustment in school. The visiting 
teacher is in an unusual position of being able to study the child in two 
different situations, the school and the home. 

The training for the visiting teacher usually requires certification as 
a public school teacher plus graduate work at least at the Master's 
degree level, and a broad background of courses in guidance, psychology, 
and social work. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


scHoo administration is to teaching as management is to 
business and industry. The school administrator is a leader, working 
cooperatively with the school board, teaching staff, students, parents, 
and citizens of the community. As an executive, he is responsible for 
effective management of schools, for initiating and developing the school 
program, and for implementing school policy. 

A new era has gotten underway during the last ten years for school 
administration. It is now more of a definite profession and no longer a 
job for a person who has failed at teaching or who has lost interest in 
teaching. The modern school administrator is a specialist in human 
relations in that he interprets the school program to the community and, 
in turn, is sensitive to community needs in order to relate these to the 
school program. In most states, definite certification has been established 
for school administrators, who usually are people who have taught a 
number of years and who have taken graduate work through the Master's 
degree, at least, and have met specific course requirements. In many 
of the larger cities and counties, it is not unusual to find the superin- 
tendent with a Ph. D. degree. 

School administration is an area employing many thousands of people 
in the United States. Both men and women are school administrators, 
although there are more men than women filling these positions. It is 
estimated that there are about 82,110 principals and supervisors, about 
18,000 city superintendents, and about 3,000 county superintendents.” 


21 Americana, op. cit., p. 227- 
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There are also numerous assistant superintendents, assistant principals, 
and directors, In the United States, we have three levels of organization 
related to our public schools. At the federal level, it is the United States 
Office of Education, with the Commissioner of Education in charge. 
He exerts a leadership role with public schools but has no direct control. 
At the state level, the responsibility rests primarily with the state legisla- 
ture, which in many states either elects or appoints a state board of 
education. There is usually a state department of education, with a state 
superintendent of public instruction or a state commissioner of schools 
as the administrator, who is responsible for carrying out state laws per- 
taining to education. The local school district, which pertains to city 
schools, is a kind of corporation, created by the state to establish and 
maintain schools, and, usually, there is an elected board of education in 
charge. Rural schools are part of a county system which in many states 
permits the county school board to be elected and then appoints a 
county superintendent, In some states, the county superintendent is an 
elective position. 

For the purpose of this chapter, we shall consider administrative 
positions in the public schools, namely, superintendent, principal, and 
supervisor and then secondly, positions at the college or university level, 
namely, president, dean, and department head. 


Superintendent of Schools 


The superintendent of schools is the chief administrative 
officer in charge of the school program. He is a professional leader who 
works directly with the board of education, implements school policy 
formulated by the board, recommends changes of policy, and initiates 
new ideas which may develop into school programs. 

The superintendent, who has the best-paid position in the entire 
school system, ranging from several thousand dollars per year to thirty 
or forty thousand dollars per year in very large metropolitan areas, also 
has the most difficult job. Usually, he is involved in his responsibilities 
almost twelve months out of the year and is on call day and/or night. 
He is responsible for new building programs, effective teaching staffs, 
recruiting new teachers, and sound school programs for students. He 
is the chief public relations officer, active in civic affairs, an expert in 
human engineering in order to work closely and cooperate with many 
kinds of people, an able financial manager, and a top quality professional 
leader in education. Usually, he has one or more assistants. In a large 
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city system, the superintendent may have an assistant superintendent 
in charge of each of the following areas: teaching personnel, curriculum, 
business management, and research. 


Principal 


The principal is the top administrative official in any school — 
elementary, junior high school, or senior high school. He is directly 
responsible to the superintendent. One of his primary obligations is to 
develop a high-quality teaching staff which will do its utmost to provide 
good learning experiences for students. He is also responsible for cur- 
riculum, discipline, welfare of students, good relations with parents and 
citizens of the community, and finances. He may be principal either on 
a full-time or part-time basis. In many small schools, he probably teaches 
one or more class periods and serves in his administrative capacity the 
remainder of the time. In a large school, he will have one or more 
assistants called vice-principals, each of whom is in charge of a particular 
part of the school program. 

Usually, a principal has taught at least three or more years and then 
has secured a Master’s degree in school administration. He may either 
become a principal of a small school or start his administrative duties 
as assistant principal in a large school. 

Being the executive of a school is a promising career for both men 
and women who have leadership abilities. As you think of your own 
home community, no doubt you can mention two or three or more new 
school buildings which have been completed recently. Each of these 
schools will need a principal. His salary is better than that of almost any 
teacher on his staff. Many principals, after gaining valuable experience, 
may move to the principalship of a larger school system or may become 
superintendent. 


Director and Supervisor 


Many large school districts employ directors who are members 
of the superintendent’s administrative staff, They are responsible for 
different phases of the school program, such as vocational education, 
special education, secondary education, elementary education, and 
curriculum. 

The supervisor may be a generalist who works with teachers in the 
elementary school or with teachers in the high school. In either case, 
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he is a consultant and a resource person who helps improve the quality 
of the teaching done in the school, to introduce new teaching methods, 
and to demonstrate the use of new teaching materials. He visits teachers, 
consults with them, and helps them to develop a better program; he 
is more of a colleague and adviser than a critic or boss. In some states, 
the school principal is permitted to hire a supervisor for each teaching 
unit of eight or more classes with thirty or more students per class. 

Then there are special-subject supervisors most commonly found in 
such areas as music, fine arts, physical education, industrial arts, and 
home economics. These specialists function primarily as resource people 
to develop strong programs in particular areas; they work closely with 
teachers and also building principals. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITIONS 


Presidents 


There are about 2,000 colleges and universities in the United 
States. Some of these are private or parochial, but many of them are 
junior colleges, state colleges, and universities, Each has a president who 
is the administrative head and who is responsible for all of the different 
phases of the college program. Usually, he is a person who has had 
wide college teaching experiences and probably some administrative 
experience, perhaps as a dean or department head or as a vice-president 
if it is a large university. Usually, but not always, he has completed 
graduate work through the Ph. D. degree. There are instances in which 
the president of a large university has jumped to his present position 
from being superintendent of a large city school system without having 
completed all of his graduate work. The president's salary, depending 
on the size of the college, ranges from several thousand dollars to 
perhaps thirty or forty thousand dollars per year. 

‘The college or university president has tremendous responsibility. 
At the university level, the job of the president has become so complex 
that he may have several assistants called vice-presidents, each of whom 
is in charge of a particular area, such as faculty and curriculum, business 
and finance, and student relations. The president must be expert not 
only in human relations but also in his relations with the state legislature, 
if his school is a state institution, with the city government, if it is a 
municipal university, and with the important church officials, if it is a 
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church school. He also needs to keep in close touch with alumni to 
inform them of developments and progress which the university is 
making. 


Deans 


Nearly every college has one or more deans who assist the 
president in different areas. The small college usually has a dean in 
charge of faculty. He is responsible for hiring new staff, developing 
curriculum, and encouraging staff to function at its best in teaching and 
research. 

The administrative pattern usually includes also a dean of men and 
women who are responsible for developing a sound program of housing, 
student activities, and student government. These deans also work with 
student disciplinary matters. 

In large colleges and universities there may be many deans, each in 
charge of a college or professional school, such as arts, education, 
engineering, commerce, agriculture, medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and graduate education. Each dean serves as the administrative 
head of his school or college. He employs teaching staff and clerical 
staff, encourages research, develops curriculum, is responsible for the 
budget for his area, and is the professional leader and spokesman for his 
particular academic area. 

There is also the dean of students, who, in a small college, may head 
all matters pertaining to student relations, including housing, health, 
dining service, student organizations, testing, counseling, scholarships, 
loans, and student jobs. The deans of men and women may be members 
of his staff. In a large college or university, the position of dean of 
students may be at the level of a vice-presidency. Each college or school 
on the university campus may also have a dean of students. 

The dean attains his position after a number of years of college 
teaching, research, and writing. He is usually recognized as a professional 
leader and a capable administrator. A dean’s salary ranges from seven 
thousand dollars to twenty thousand dollars per year. 

Now that. you have learned about the many careers available in 
education, you may be wondering which career is the right one for you. 
Will it be in teaching, a special area, or administration? You alone can 
answer this on the basis of your motivation, interests, and abilities. 
Some excellent teachers are happy in teaching and are not interested in 
becoming librarians, counselors, or psychologists. Not only is interest 
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important, but some teachers do not have the aptitude for admin- 
istration. 

Regardless of a long-range goal in education, teaching is the best 
place to start. Since experience as a teacher will help you decide on a 
future career in education, the next chapter will present important 
information about the new teacher learning to live in the community. 


SUMMARY 


THis chapter has presented information about careers in edu- 
cation at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. It has described 
various jobs within each framework, indicating the demand which exists 
in these areas. An attempt has been made to present pertinent informa- 
tion regarding preparation, aptitude, and experience necessary in each 
area. 
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PROJECTS 


- 


. Check with your placement office to determine the areas of greatest de- 
mand for educational positions. 

2, List those sources available on your campus which will help you in making 

your career choice. 

3. Describe a typical day in the life of an elementary teacher. 

4. Describe a typical day in the life of a secondary-school teacher. 

5. Compare and contrast the duties and responsibilities of a classroom 

teacher and those of an administrator. 
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FILMS 


Adult Education. 19 min. B & W. United World. 

Shows activities and classroom work in an adult education program at 
Bryant School, Woodside, Long Island. 
And No Bells Ring. 60 min. B & W. NEA. 

Depicts Dr. J. Lloyd Trump’s study of secondary schools pertaining to 
better utilization of staff members and school facilities. 
Counselor’s Day. 10 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Examines the work of the counselor. Emphasizes the background, prep- 
aration, and experience necessary for counseling. 


x 


Backgrounds of American Education 


1. How did the pattern of European education affect colonial 
education? 

2. What factors contributed to the development of public educa- 
tion in America? 

3. Why are free public schools so essential in a democracy? 

4. Why has the principle of taxation for schools been central to 
the struggle in the development of our American system of 
education? 

5. What changes have taken place in teacher education and school 
programs since 1800? 


NTIL Charles Bolton enrolled in Education 623, His- 
U tory of Western Education, in the last semester of his 
senior year, he had never given much consideration to such a course 
except to realize that it was a requirement which had to be met in order 
for him to be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Science in education. 
He recalled that the previous summer while rummaging in an old trunk 
at home he had come across a teacher's certificate dated August 8, 
1887, which stated in beautiful penmanship that Miss Azelie Owen* 
had been examined by the superintendent of schools in Sully County, 
Territory of Dakota, and had been found competent to give instruction 
in reading, orthography, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, physiology, hygiene, and United States history.* He wondered 
how the courses which Miss Owen taught differed from those taught 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Had teaching procedures 
changed much since Miss Owen’s time? Perhaps the history of education 
course might have possibilities, after all. 
It may be that like Charles Bolton the readers of this book will have 


* See Figure 26. 
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Figure 26. This teachers certificate was granted in 1886 to 
Miss Azelia Owen, a pioneer teacher in the Dakota Territory. 
Note the eight different examinations listed at the bottom of the 
certificate. [Collins W. Burnett, College of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 


some questions about the backgrounds of American education. How 
has our present program of public education in America gotten to its 
present stage of development? Have we always had free schools? Were 
there any special factors which helped develop our educational philoso- 
phy? Is there any relationship between our educational program and 
our democratic form of government? These questions are some of the 
important concerns of this chapter. Young people who are interested in 
teaching need to know about the taproots of our public school program. 

Knowing how our school system has developed helps us understand 
the important role teachers and school administrators have today in 
providing the best pattern of experiences which will help young people 
meet the challenge of tomorrow. Sometimes it is important to an alert 
person entering a profession such as teaching to realize how his present 
role, with its implications for the future could show has developed 
from the past. Looking behind the curtain of time how our schools, 
our representative form of government, and our relations to the rest of 
the world are all a part of the framework which we call the American 
way of life. 
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The American program of public education is unique. No other great 
nation in the world has developed a system of schools which permits all 
boys and girls regardless of race, creed, or color to obtain an elementary 
and high school education at public expense. This uniqueness is even 
more remarkable when we realize that in the beginning the American 
colonies started an educational program which was entirely different 
from our present system. 


ENERGIZING FACTORS IN THE OLD WORLD 
SETTING 


THE founding of colonies along the Atlantic coast in the seven- 
teenth century was the result of certain energizing factors operating in 
the Old World setting. These factors, which were most influential 
between the twelfth and eighteenth centuries, affected all of Western 
civilization. 

One of the most important of these energizing factors was the 
Commercial Revolution, which broke the power of feudal lords and 
helped establish a middle class which became active in trade and business. 
This powerful force, in turn, led to a demand for more products and 
shorter trade routes. Columbus was on such a quest when his ships 
landed on this continent. The Portuguese, Spanish, and English were 
all active in discovering new lands because of this strong interest in 
trade. The discovery of the New World not only opened up new 
markets for European commerce, but proved to be historically more 
significant than anyone had originally anticipated. 

With the Renaissance, which was partly an outgrowth of the Com- 
mercial Revolution, came a rebirth of interest in learning. The Latin 
grammar schools and medieval universities gained a new prestige; men 
began to look over the horizon and to feel free to express their ideas 
and to pursue intellectual curiosities; people began to think of their 
progress on a national basis. Western Europe had moved from feudalism 
to city states to nationalism to dreams of world empires. 

Another factor in this European setting which was to affect the 
New World was the break from Catholicism. The Catholic Church, 
which saw these new developments as threats to its power, opposed 
them and in doing so planted the seeds for revolts which were led by 
Martin Luther in Germany and John Calvin in Switzerland. This re- 
bellion against Catholic conservatism was called the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. 
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Still another of these factors might be called the drives or motives 
which caused people to want to come to America. With the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588, Spain’s control of the seas was broken, 
thereby opening up possibilities for trade with the New World. The 
famine of 1595 was the start of a long depression which caused people 
to want to move to another country where food was more plentiful. In 
1600, the organization of the East India Company indicated that Eng- 
land was definitely interested in getting her share of world commerce. 
The growing religious intolerance in England and on the Continent 
also caused many people to want to come to America. Escape from 
political consequences and love of adventure were other motives which 
prompted people to leave their homes and take their chances in the 
New World. 


OLD WORLD CULTURAL INFLUENCES 


THERE were three powerful influences carried over from Old 
World culture, and they laid such a strangle hold on the thinking of 
the colonies that open conflict with the mother country was necessary 
to break the shackles. These cultural influences which set the pattern 
for early Colonial life were: (a) class structure of society, (b) religious 
tradition in education, and (c) class system of education. Because of 
their dissatisfactions with social institutions of the Old World, the 
colonists might have been expected to change their way of life in 
America right from the beginning. But such was not the case. The Old 
World social structure was reproduced almost in replica. 


Class Structure of Society 


‘A definite class structure existed in Colonial society. For the 
most part, political democracy did not exist in the early colonies. 
Feudalism still cast its decadent shadow even though the middle class 
had begun to assert its influence as an important class group between 
the few in power and the many who existed without rights and privileges. 
Something akin to feudalism was started in Virginia where the tobacco 
crop caused a plantation system to develop. Two social classes existed 
in the plantation culture. Planters, clergy, and a few other professional 
people were in the leading class. The second group was composed of 
indentured laborers and slaves. New England was economically demo- 
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cratic from the start, but political democracy came slowly.t Since the 
soil was not suitable to agriculture, a landed aristocracy could not de- 
velop, but fishing, commerce, and small trades flourished. The Middle 
Colonies were a mixture of everything —a true melting pot of many 
peoples and many ways of living. Although there was no uniformity, 
neither was there a social class democracy. Many large estates along 
the Hudson River were not broken up until after the Revolutionary 
War. 


Religious Tradition in Education 


A second Old World influence which predominated in most 
of the colonies was the religious tradition in education. Religion was 
the center of all activity; schools were intended to serve the church. 
People were concerned that their children learn how to read and become 
acquainted with the principles of religion. The modern concept that 
schools should be separate from the church was not so much as con- 
sidered by leaders among the early colonists. As one example of how 
the southern colonies were dominated by the Anglican Church, clergy 
in Virginia in 1631 were required to instruct children in catechism and 
the Book of Common Prayer.? Parents were required to send children 
to church to receive this instruction. 

In the Middle Colonies, for example, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, where there was a great diversity in religions, backgrounds, 
and political ideals, education was a private and parochial matter. Each 
church tried to provide its own educational program. 

New England, which was somewhat different from the other colonies, 
had a more compact town organization, a close combination of church 
and state, and a well-educated leadership. Even so, the school program 
existed because of the church. Anyone with ideas that pointed to a 
separate school program was soon hounded out of the region. 


Class System of Education 


The third influence from the Old World was the class system 
of education, a kind of two-level structure. Certainly the economic and 
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social patterns prior to the Revolution were tending in this direction’ 
Children of planters and others who had wealth and position were given 
the best possible education. As might be expected, the majority of the 
other children received little or no education; many of the population 
were illiterate. Men came to the New World for many reasons, but 
probably the desire for educational opportunities was not a very strong 
motive. The early schools, which were established by Englishmen in 
Massachusetts and Virginia, followed the pattern of education prevalent 
in England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It may seem 
strange that the colonists accepted this sort of class education, but the 
environment of the New World had not yet made its impact on old 
ideas. Those few who had wealth and position could perpetuate their 
status with their children, who would become leaders of the future. 
Children of less fortunate parents had little chance to break through 
this class barrier. In fact, educational differences were greater between 
classes within a colony than between colonies.* This class system was 
very much like the educational structure which existed in Europe prior 
to World War II. 


EDUCATION IN THE COLONIES 


now that the larger setting of Old World influences has been 
presented, it might be appropriate to find out how the American system 
of education developed. Some comments have already been made about 
the general aristocratic basis for the educational program in the Colonies. 
The next step is to look at early schools and their programs. 


Colonial Schools 


The Colonial schools of the seventeenth century provided four 
main kinds of education: (1) reading and religious instruction provided 
by church, dame, or field school, (2) formal education provided in 
Latin schools or colleges, (3) apprenticeship to manual vocations, and 
(4) practical schooling in applications of mathematics to surveying and 
bookkeeping. The first two of these were a part of the formal educational 
program and deserve consideration. The third, which existed on an 
informal basis, was partly a by-product of the indentured servant ar- 
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rangement whereby the master not only provided food, shelter, and 
clothing but often signed an agreement to teach the person a trade. 
The fourth kind of education was distinctly a result of trade and 
business conditions on a new continent where a knowledge of mathe- 
matics was essential to surveying new lands and engaging in business. 
Later these conditions caused Benjamin Franklin to propose a system 
of academies to teach the practical arts. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Elementary education was provided in a church school, a dame school, 
a field school, or by private tutor. The dame school consisted of an 
arrangement whereby a woman would undertake to teach the funda- 
mentals of reading and writing in her home for a small fee. Usually the 
instruction was of poor quality and tended to be more of a baby-sitting 
arrangement than a professional teaching situation. 

The field school, which developed in the South, was usually initiated 
by the planter, who might set up a makeshift school building on some 
worn-out field and hire an itinerant teacher to conduct school for a few 
months during the year for the benefit of children on his plantation. 
His own children, of course, had a private tutor, or in some cases were 
sent to schools in England. 

Even the church school, which was probably the best organized and 
provided the best teaching, left much to be desired. The typical church 
elementary school was a formal, rigorous, disciplinary situation, but it 
was organized with a definite schedule. The elementary school day, 
which in Colonial times was six hours long, six days per week, began 
in the morning with a Bible passage and prayer. The rest of the morning 
was divided into half-hour periods for the teacher to hear reading and 
spelling lessons. In the afternoon, the children studied grammar and 
arithmetic and did more reading and spelling. The long day closed with 
a hymn, 

The elementary school building in Colonial times always seemed 
like an afterthought, because it was a one-room affair, shabbily built, 
with poor heating and ventilation, and only natural daylight for light- 
ing. Rude benches hewn from split logs provided seats. At best it was 
a primitive learning situation for the children as well as a handicap to 
the teacher no matter how good his intentions might have been. 

School discipline was severe. The teacher was an autocrat who 
tolerated no individualism from his pupils, and severe punishment 
awaited the disobedient. In line with the educational philosophy of 
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the time, the child was considered a miniature adult and was expected 
to behave as an adult. Moreover, church philosophy held that each 
child was born under the taint of original sin and therefore should be 
expected to sin and be punished severely. There was no concept of 
individual differences nor was there faith in the capacity of the child 
to govern himself. 

Both boys and girls were subjected to this type of disciplinary school. 
A girl’s education seldom went beyond the elementary school, because 
her place was in the home, where she learned to cook, sew, and take 
care of the household chores as a sort of apprentice to her mother. Since 
girls married young, it was thought unwise to provide them with much 
formal education, because such training would be wasted. 

The Colonial teacher usually taught because he got paid — about 
$100 per year — or because teaching afforded him a steppingstone to law, 
business, or some other more profitable occupation. He was supposed 
to have some education, but primarily he was hired on the basis of his 
disciplinary ability with children and good standing in the church. 


LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


The Latin grammar school, the high school of Colonial times, was the 
only kind of secondary school there was until the founding of the 
academy in the latter part of the eighteenth century. It was an important 
part of the educational program in every colony except Georgia. Since 
the sole purpose of the Latin grammar school was to provide training 
for college entrance, the curriculum consisted of rhetoric, logic, philoso- 
phy, literature, Latin, German, and French. In a modified way this 
program corresponds with our college preparatory curriculum today. 

Between the time of Colonial schools and the development of free 
public schools, there was a transition period which resulted from certain 
social, political, and economic forces. 


THE: BACKGROUND FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


THE background for American public education was deter- 
mined by five important cultural forces. These social, political, and 
economic forces were: (a) influences of the Revolutionary War; (b) 
influence of early American leaders — Franklin, Jefferson, and Andrew 
Jackson; (c) influence and expansion of the frontier; (d) shift to an 
industrial society; (e) rise of organized labor. Some of these forces were 
a direct outgrowth of the American Revolution, while some came later, 
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as post-Civil War developments. From a temporal standpoint, two wars 
were necessary to set in motion certain circumstances which contributed 
greatly to making possible our present system of education. 


Effects of the Revolutionary War 


Several important effects resulted from the Revolutionary 
War. In the first place, the class system which had been introduced as 
a phase of European culture was abolished except in the South, where 
the plantation system continued until after the Civil War. The large 
Tory estates in New York State were broken up and the land sold to 
different persons, there was more stress on human equality, and women 
in a nonlegal way were given more equal status with men. The fact that 
the War for Independence had been fought and won by individuals 
working together for a common goal caused people to like their new 
freedom and classless society. Men who had had a share in fighting for 
independence were determined not to submit to the yoke of a feudal 
society. 

‘A second effect of the Revolutionary War was that the state church 
was eliminated.® And now the way was open for education to develop 
apart from the close control of the church. Prior to the Revolution, 
nine of the thirteen colonies had established churches which dominated 
educational programs. At least now one of the European strongholds 
on education had been broken! 

Another effect of the Revolution was that the English mercantile 
system was brought to an end. No longer were the colonists to export 
raw products to England and be forced to accept manufactured goods 
in return. The colonists began to manufacture and utilize natural re- 
sources without fear of reprisal from England. The middle class — shop- 
keepers, merchants, tradesmen, and small manufacturers — began to 
emerge as an important economic group. 

Another result of the struggle with England was the development 
of a strong spirit of nationalism. Whether England had lost the war 
or the Colonies had won it, the conflict had ended in a victory for a 
new nation still in the wilderness. This new feeling of freedom combined 
with the awareness of great natural resources caused Americans to look 
at themselves in a new light. The way was now open to move into lands 
beyond the Alleghenies; the frontier seemed unlimited. Also as a part 
of this feeling of nationalism, people had resolved to make sure that 
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government would serve the people. The tyranny of government without 
representation had ended. 

Even though this apparent progress developed from the American 
Revolution, the period following was one of confusion and uncertainty. 
Gains had been made but mostly in principle rather than as accom- 
plished facts. Most of the people were not educated, and found it diffi- 
cult to keep abreast of new happenings. All thinking men were agreed 
that a sounder program of education was needed, but only a few of the 
leaders spoke and wrote about ways to improve the educational program. 


Influence of Early Americans 


Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson 
were three of the early leaders who contributed noticeably to the de- 
velopment of American education. They knew that a better program of 
education was necessary if the new nation were to be successful in 
preserving the freedom only recently achieved. 

It was Franklin who proposed the academy, an entirely new type of 
school and one that was distinctly American. The academy replaced the 
Latin grammar school and provided an arrangement for teaching boys 
practical subjects such as English, mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
Franklin had urged for some time that a more practical curriculum 
be available to boys so that they could learn science and surveying. 
The first academy was established in 1731, in New York City. Franklin 
set up his own idea of an academy in 1751, in Philadelphia. Later this 
became the University of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas Jefferson was another early American who influenced think- 
ing about the kind of educational program that should be developed 
in this country. He proposed to the Virginia legislature that all children 
could attend the first three years of school free —longer if they paid 
fees.® He also proposed that there be a secondary school in each county 
and a state college, both of which the ablest could attend free. Other 
students could attend high school and college by paying fees. 

Andrew Jackson, a late contemporary of Franklin and Jefferson, 
should be mentioned here because of the contrast in his views on free 
schools with the views of Jefferson. Whereas Jefferson proposed a system 
of free public education from the first grade through college by selecting 
carefully those students who could profit from such experience, Jackson 
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advocated free public education for all without any qualification.” 
Jefferson was interested in democratic leadership. Jackson was concerned 
about democratic follower-ship. The American concept of democracy 
really became recognized with the election of Jackson to the presidency 
of the United States. We shall see later that this difference of thinking 
is one of the current problems on the educational debating table. 


Expansion of the Frontier 


The frontier was another powerful force which contributed 
socially, politically, and economically to the development of American 
education, Perhaps no single factor other than industrialization has 
affected American culture more. The frontier, of course, was a border 
or buffer area between settled communities on the east and the unknown, 
unsettled wilderness on the west. It was shifting constantly, because as 
new settlers moved westward over the Allegheny Mountains the frontier 
moved westward also. This western movement continued to advance the 
frontier past the Mississippi River, into the Great Plains, the Rockies, 
the Pacific Coast states, until finally, by 1890, the frontier no longer 
existed. 

The frontier (and free land) caused the rigid class social patterns, 
which had been set up by early colonists in imitation of Old World 
culture, to give way to a new social pattern. The changes which brought 
this about were more a product of New World conditions than they 
were the creation of early settlers. The frontier was the most important 
element in these new conditions. 

The frontier caused a spirit of rugged individualism to develop. Be- 
cause the settler had only himself to rely on in case of an Indian attack, 
sickness, or other emergency, an appreciation and respect for individual 
worth developed. The rough pioneer life promoted resourcefulness and 
individual independence and therefore caused any kind of outside re- 
‘straint or authority to be resented. The pioneer settler was convinced 
that with the opportunity given him by free land he could wrest a 
living and security for his family from the soil. He was determined that 
his children should have even better opportunities than he had. 

It soon became apparent to many of the pioneers that their hopes 
for a secure future for their children and a stable government lay in an 
intelligent leadership with its cornerstone in public education. This 
need became even more of a demand as settlers poured into the Ohio 
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Valley following the Revolutionary War. By 1800, a half million settlers 
had gone into this region. They were isolated from the Atlantic coast 
and the Capitol; transportation was slow and uncertain. As might be 
expected in a frontier area where people struggle for security, new states 
west of the Alleghenies were slow to develop educational programs. 
Ohio, for example, did not lay out districts and establish schools until 
1821; Indiana delayed until 1830. 


Shift to an Industrial Society 


The transition from an agricultural society to an industrial one 
not only changed the way of life in the United States but also played 
an important part in the development of our American system of educa- 
tion. The Civil War, which is usually considered the transition period, 
marked the close of an old era and the beginning of an industrial 
economy. The plantation system of the South and the slavery that went 
with it were gone. The Industrial Revolution could now take over. Of 
course, this dominance of machines and machine processes was really 
evolutionary, having started in England with the invention of the power 
loom and James Watts’ steam engine. Prior to 1860 new developments 
in farm machinery, such as the iron plow and the reaping machine, 
indicated that the Industrial Revolution was underway in America. 
Better roads, an extensive system of canals, and finally railroads were 
valuable aids in hastening the end of an agricultural era. After 1865 the 
greatest industrial development was the steel industry. 

There was a close link between industrial development and educa- 
tion. In fact, many of the gains in education resulted from industrial 
demands.* The beginning of the modern high school took place in 
Eastern industrial centers where people were demanding a more practical 
curriculum of commercial, scientific, and vocational emphasis. As in- 
dustrial developments took place, more taxable wealth was available 
to support public schools. 


Rise of Organized Labor 


Organized labor, an outgrowth of the Industrial Revolution, 
was another of those forces which helped develop our American system 
of education. During Colonial times and for the most part up to the 
Civil War, each man was his own employer. If he did not like condi- 
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tions, he could always move westward and start life over again. The 
factory system started its giant strides during and after the Civil War. 
It is significant to note that the clash between labor and capital did 
not occur until after the Civil War and the disappearance of the frontier. 
The factory system initiated demands for organized labor. 

Even before the organization of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1881, labor leaders had been warm supporters of public education for 
all children.? One of the strong demands for getting children out of 
mines and factories and into schools came from labor groups. The 
factory worker saw the importance of free schools to help his children 
improve their status in life even as the frontiersman too had seen the 
need for his children. 


FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE development of free public schools existed as an idea long 
before the idea became a reality. Certainly the five social, political, and 
economic forces mentioned previously were the setting in which the idea 
and its evolutionary process developed. The Revolutionary War was 
the force which seemed to set the process in motion. 


Favorable Factors 


Among the several factors which were favorable to the de- 
velopment of free public schools was the fact that church and private 
schools began to have problems. Not only did these schools not represent 
the whole community, but there was no provision for taxing power or 
compulsory attendance. As these problems came into focus, some of the 
leaders began to think of a new kind of school system. 

The academy mentioned earlier as the brain child of Benjamin 
Franklin was another favorable factor in the eighteenth century which 
had significance for public education. The academy, which provided a 
more practical curriculum to meet the needs of American society, later 
served as a model for high schools and normal schools. 

The Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 were also specific favorable factors 
in that they were hints of the growing demand for free public schools. 
The former, which set aside the sixteenth section of each township in 
the Northwest Territory for the maintenance of schools, caused a state 
committee and the office of a state secretary to be established to allocate 
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funds from the sale of the land. Thus we had the beginning of the 
state board of education. The latter, which provided for the organization 
of the Northwest Territory, excluded slavery north of the Ohio River 
and indirectly indicated that the government encouraged education. 

Joseph Lancaster introduced his ideas of education to America in 
1806. The Lancasterian system helped start professional teacher train- 
ing and also convinced people that the cost of education was not 
impossible. 

The lyceum movement, which started in 1820, was another factor 
which helped promote interest in free public schools. Originally set up 
as a scientific society to study natural resources and collect natural 
history specimens, the lyceum became an important step in adult 
education. 

Some of the state constitutions in the Middle West, e.g., Indiana 
in 1816, took state action on public education with the stipulation that 
the general assembly provide by law for a general system of education 
open to all children. 

In spite of the many factors and forces favorable to public education, 
the American public school system did not become a reality until about 
1825, when various states passed public school laws. This development 
was a step in the right direction, but further gains were not to be made 
without a fierce battle. 


Struggle for Public School Education 


The struggle for public school education was intense and pro- 
longed, because there was very strong opposition to the idea of free 
public schools. The main point of contention concerned the right of 
taxation to support public education. All sorts of charges were made 
by opponents of the idea. Some said universal education was economi- 
cally unsound; others called such an idea socialistic. 

Several important leaders emerged in this bitter struggle for public 
taxation to support the schools. One of these was Thaddeus Stevens, 
who through his political leadership and convincing oratory won the 
support for public education by taxation in the Pennsylvania legislature 
in 1834. This victory climaxed the battle for free public elementary 
schools and set a precedent for the nation. 

Horace Mann was another of these leaders. He persuaded the legis- 
lature in Massachusetts to pass the public school law of 1837, and thus 
the first actual state board of education was created. It is a curious 
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coincidence that in the same year that Horace Mann died (1859) John 
Dewey, another great leader in education, was born. 

Caleb Mills carried the banner for public financing of education in 
Indiana. Mills, who was head of Wabash College, addressed the Indiana 
legislature on several occasions and was able to influence the members 
to vote favorably on public education matters. 

Two other leaders should be mentioned. Henry Barnard, who helped 
establish the Connecticut State Board of Education in 1838, was the 
first United States Commissioner of Education (1867-1870) and served 
as the President of the University of Wisconsin (1858-1860). William 
T. Harris was the pioneer of modern school administration and provided 
strong leadership for the development of public education in the Middle 
West, where he had a long tenure as superintendent of schools in St. 
Louis.2° 

Although the concept of free public elementary schools had been 
established, school buildings and school practices were only slightly im- 
proved over school conditions in the eighteenth century. Neither school 
facilities nor the quality of teachers contributed to the development of 
a fruitful learning environment. Discipline was harsh. There were only 
a few books and fewer blackboards. 

“The early schools were of primitive construction, built of round 
logs, with a puncheon floor hewn from saplings and a door made of 
clapboards. A fireplace with a stick and mud chimney and benches 
made from split logs were other essential features. Light was admitted 
through a protection of oiled papers, though window glass was used in 
the better buildings,” 

The teacher was secured on a catch-as-catch-can basis. He was hired 
for about thirteen weeks — six days per week, eight hours per day. His 
pay was one or two dollars per pupil. Usually about one half of this 
was paid in cash and the other paid in wheat or some other commodity. 

William Holmes McGuffey (1800-1873) was one of the exceptional 
pioneer teachers. Although born in Pennsylvania, he spent most of his 
years in Ohio as a college teacher at Miami University and as President 
of Ohio University. He is famous for writing a series of readers which 
were used throughout the nation from 1830 to the early 1900's. The 
McGuffey Readers set the mode for literary taste and ethical conduct for 
generations. 

The struggle for taxation in the secondary school followed a pattern 
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comparable to that in the elementary school. Probably the first approach 
to the modern American high school was the English Classical School 
of Boston in 1821. The idea of a public-supported high school developed 
very slowly and with much opposition. There was competition from the 
academies; coeducation was opposed; people in rural areas protested a 
luxury for city children; and finances were a problem. To solve this 
latter problem, tuition was charged at first in some high schools. There 
were many disputes about the right of the community to levy taxes for 
the support of high schools. 

In the famous Kalamazoo, Michigan case of 1874, the state supreme 
court ruled that the provision and maintenance of high schools could 
be legally supported by taxation. This was the climax in the struggle 
at the high school level for public support by taxation. 

Although the case had been won for developing a system of public 
high schools throughout the nation, progress was slow. High school 
standards were not established in Ohio until 1902. Compulsory attend- 
ance laws which were started in the industrial East were gradually ac- 
cepted, and by 1890 about one half the states had enacted such legisla- 
tion. The northern states had fairly well developed their system of public 
schools by the close of the Civil War. The southern states were delayed 
in completing their pattern until about 1873. The struggle to establish 
public high schools in the West went through phases similar to that dis- 
cussed for the East and Middle West. 


The Good Old Days* 


1. Teachers will fill lamps, clean chimneys, and trim wicks each day. 

2, Each teacher will bring a bucket of water and scuttle of coal for 
the day’s session. 

3. Make your pens carefully. You may whittle nibs to the individual 
taste of the pupil. 

4. Men teachers may take one evening each week for courting pur- 
poses, or two evenings a week if they go to church regularly. 

5. After ten hours of school, the teacher should spend the remain- 
ing time reading the Bible or other good books. 

6. Women teachers who marry, or engage in unseemly conduct will 
be dismissed. 

7. Every teacher should lay aside from each pay a goodly sum of his 
earnings for his benefit during his declining years, so he will not 
become a burden on society. 

8. Any teacher who smokes, uses liquor in any form, frequents pool 
or public halls or gets shaved in a barbershop, will give good reason 
to suspect his worth, intentions, integrity, and honesty. 

* A list of rules for teachers posted by a principal in the city of New York in 
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9. The teacher who performs his labors faithfully and without fault 
for five years will be given an increase of 25 cents per week in his 
pay providing the Board of Education approves. 


PROVIDING TEACHER EDUCATION 


PROVIDING sound training for teachers was another step in the 
development of the American system of education. Progress in this 
area in some ways resembled the struggle to establish public elementary 
and high schools. It is significant that the beginning of professional 
teacher education in 1823 came only two years after the opening of the 
first modern American high school in Boston in 1821. It is also significant 
that the first teacher training institutions in America were private and 
not state or community supported. 


Early Normal Schools 


The plan for early normal schools was copied from Germany, 
where private normal schools had been established at Stettin in 1735, 
Berlin in 1748, and Halle in 1757. (The term “normal” means norm or 
standard for teaching.) In the group of men who were concerned about 
teacher training were Samuel R. Hall and James G. Carter, who realized 
that in order to have good schools it was necessary to provide an adequate 
program of teacher education. It was Carter who published an article 
in 1825 in which he pointed out that an institution for preparing 
teachers was an important part of the free school system. 

Professional teacher education started in the United States in 1823, 
when Reverend Samuel R. Hall, who was a Congregational minister, 
established a private teacher training school at Concord, Vermont. 
Hall’s book, Lectures in School Keeping (1829), was the first book 
dealing with professional education published in English in the United 
States. Later in 1827 another private teacher training school was started 
at Lancaster, Massachusetts. New York developed normal schools as a 
part of private academies. 

The transition from private to public normal schools was slow and 
with opposition from religious groups and liberal arts colleges? The 
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latter regarded with contempt the whole plan of establishing at state 
expense a program for training teachers at the level of college and uni- 
versity work. Partly due to Horace Mann’s influence, Massachusetts took 
the lead in establishing state-supported normal schools in 1839. Horace 
Mann was appointed secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 

Although Massachusetts and New York had set the pattern to en- 
courage the growth of public-supported normal schools, progress was 
slow. Only eighteen state normal schools were established between 1839 
and 1865. Among those were the ones at Albany and Oswego, New 
York; Ypsilanti, Michigan; Trenton, New Jersey; Normal, Illinois; 
Millersville, Pennsylvania; Winona, Minnesota; and Emporia, Kansas. 
Though there were only six normal schools in 1853, by 1875 there were 
seventy, all receiving state aid. 


Collegiate Instruction 


Gradually colleges and universities developed professional 
four-year programs in teacher education. Later these departmental areas 
of education became schools or colleges of education. This transition 
from the normal school era took place near the end of the nineteenth 
century and especially after World War I. Colleges and universities in 
the East and Middle West were slow to provide a four-year collegiate 
program in teacher education because of the threat of criticism that to 
train teachers — particularly elementary teachers — was not academically 
dignified, The heyday of normal schools and “schoolkeeping” had 
passed. Teacher education had become a respectable part of collegiate 
instruction. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


some noticeable and important changes occurred in the school 
program near the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries. These changes along with other developments have 
contributed to our present modern American school system. 


Educational Philosophy 


Educational philosophy underwent a drastic change due to 
the influence of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and 
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Dewey. Although all of these thinkers were not contemporaries, the 
earlier men influenced the thinking of the others in the group. John 
Locke (1632-1704), an English philosopher, emphasized that education 
should be presented through the senses rather than from memory, for- 
mation of habits rather than much knowledge, and good thinking and 
reason. 

Rousseau (1712-1778), a French philosopher, exerted great influence 
on American educational philosophy in the nineteenth century. His 
famous book, Emile, which is the story of an imaginary boy who is 
being educated, stressed that education begins in the nature of the 
child. Rousseau said that the child is morally good, and the purpose of 
education is to further this condition. This idea dealt a severe blow to 
the harsh concept that the child was born bad and should be punished 
accordingly. 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), who lived in Switzerland, 
taught that sense impression was the basis of all education, individuality 
of the child should be respected, and the basis of discipline should be 
love. Pestalozzi helped develop a new kind of elementary school in 
which were stressed a study of real objects, child activities, and indi- 
vidual expression of ideas. 

Johann Friederich Herbart (1776-1841) was a German philosopher, 
whose special contribution was in the area of educational psychology. 
He stressed that much of what one learns is done through meaningful 
association and that ideas in themselves are dynamic. 

Friederich Froebel (1782-1852) was another contributor from Ger- 
many. He developed the idea of the preschool experience — the kinder- 
garten. He emphasized education by doing, play activity, music, and 
milder discipline. His idea of the kindergarten was developed about 
1840. It was first accepted in England and later established in the 
United States (Wisconsin, in 1855). William T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Schools in St. Louis, established the first public kindergarten in the 
United States in 1873. Thus St. Louis became one of the first large 
school systems to develop a well-articulated public school program from 
kindergarten through high school, normal school, and evening school.!4 

John Dewey (1859-1952), the giant among American leaders in 
philosophy of education, was influenced by European thinkers but made 
distinctive contributions of his own. He emphasized that learning takes 
place by doing, education is life — not preparation for life; the aim of 
education is social efficiency, and education is the means of social 
continuity. “Progressive education” got underway in 1896, when Dewey 

14 Kurt F. Leidecker, op. cit., pp. 270-271. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST GRADE. 
(irst Year.) 

Rrapmwo, &o, — Swinton's Primer and First 
Readgr. ‘Teach reading, spelling and writ- 
ing as outlined under the head of “Author 
to Teacher.” 


‘Anitiareric—Oral lessons: notation to 100, ad- 
Uition table with easy problems. 


SECOND GRADE. 


(Second Year.) 


sti 
by sound and by letter, all the words in the 
word-lists, 

Anrrmaetio—Oral lessons: Subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division tables, with easy 
Problems. Drill In addition by adding 2's, 
So, 4 

Groanarny — Home, outline of ‘Township, 
‘County and Territory. 


THIRD GRADE. 
(Toird and Fourth Yours.) 

Reapixa, &e.—Swinton’s Third Reader, Lan- 
gungo and composition to be taught aa out- 
fined in "Suggestions to Teachers.” Spell, 
by sound and by letter, all the words In the 
word-lista. 


Warixa—Spencorian Copy-books Nos. 1, 2, 11 

and 12. 

Antruweric—Fish's Number One. Constant 
drills in rapid adding. 


Gzoanarny — Outline maps: Hemispheres, 
‘North America, United States, Europe, Asla, 


FOURTH GRADE. 
(Pith end Sixth Yours) 


Reaprxo, &c.—Swinton's Fourth Reader: Lan- 
‘guage and composition as outlined in the 


SPxi1axc — Swinton’s Word Book, Manson's 
‘Economic Spelling Blank. 

Warrixo—Spencerian Copy-books Nos. 3, 4, 5 
and 6. 


Anrruscerio—Fish's Number Two to ratio. 
Guamaan—Harvey's Elementary. 
Guoonarny—Swinton's Introductory. | Out- 
line maps reviewed in connection with les- 
sons from the book. 
FIFTH GRADE. 
(oventh and Eighth Years) 
Reapixa, &c.—Swinton’s Fifth Reader, Com- 
‘position as outlined in the reader. 
Spx1.ixo — Swinton's Word Book, Manson's 
Economie Spelling Blank. 
Wurrixa—Spencerian Copy-books Nos. 7, 8, 9 
and 10, 
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, Dakota Territory, 1884, the prices 
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Chicago, where 


no single person has made such 
practice as John Dewey. 


Curriculum 
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of changes in educational philosophy. Af 


he put his philosophy into actual operation. Probably 
an impact on educational theory and 
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ter the first graded elementary 


school was started in Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1848, grammar, geog- 
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ding, writing, and arithmetic. Later, 
domestic science were added. The 


helped 


be dominated by the in- 


fluence of the formal academy subjects and college preparatory courses. 
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Even today in many small high schools the curriculum which is left 
when other courses have to be dropped because of lack of money is 
college preparatory in nature. The high school curriculum has had a 
struggle to adjust to basic changes in society. The science area reflects 
this with new content in chemistry, physics, and biology. Courses in 
modern literature, speech, dramatics, and journalism have been added 
to the English area. Social studies have assumed a strong importance 
in helping the adolescent understand himself in relation to society. 
Physical education, fine arts, and yocational training in agriculture, shop 
work, home economics, and commercial courses have enabled boys and 
girls to have experiences which have led to better living and vocational 
opportunities. 


School Plant Improvement 


Another change in the school program was that of school plant 
improvement. Not until after the Civil War was much concern shown 
for the health and comfort of boys and girls in public schools. Gradually 
the one-room school buildings without any of the modern conveniences 
were replaced with well-built structures which provided good ventilation, 
scientific lighting and heating, and adequate space. School furniture 
has changed from high benches nailed to the floor to individual desk 
chairs or movable units of tables and chairs. Numerous improvement 
have taken place in teaching equipment — colored blackboards, maps, 
charts, laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, slides, film strips, and films. 


SUMMARY 


ruts chapter has developed the backgrounds of American edu- 
cation in order to show the relationship between free schools and a free 
society. Free public education is the cornerstone of our democratic form 
of government. In any society the significance of education lies in the 
relationship between schools and the culture. The early colonists started 
out with an aristocratic culture, and early schools were aristocratic or 
elite, reflecting the culture of that colonial society. Ideas of class struc- 
ture and education, which had been borrowed from the Old World, 
were modified because conditions were different in America and also 
because of certain social, political, and economic forces which made 


15 Jean D. Grambs and William J. Iverson, Modern Methods in Secondary 
Education (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1958), p. 80. 
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themselves felt after the Revolutionary War. A democratic state 
emerged whose power lay not in the rule of a few but in the power and 
equality of the many. This equality in government has to be nurtured 
by equality in education. 

You may wish to summarize your learning from this chapter in 
terms of the statements given in the check list below. 


Check List 
Yes No 


1. | know the kinds of education for which public schools 
were originally established. 

2. | can differentiate between the various types of early 
schools: 

3, | understand the cultural forces which are the back- 
ground for American public education. 

4. | know the contributions of such political leaders as 
Franklin and Jefferson. 

5. I am aware of the influence of frontier life on American 
education. 

6. | know the contributions of some of the educational lead- 
ers of the past. 

7. | understand the relationship between the political system 
of the United States and the public school. 

8. | understand the relationship of industrial America to the 
public school. 
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PROJECTS 


1. Evaluate the statement, “Although certain changes have occurred in the 
school program, modern schools have changed very little since the Civil 
War.” 

2. Compare and contrast the program of education in Colonial America 
with that of the Old World. 

3. Make a chart or graph which illustrates the important historical events 
in the development of American education. 

4. Prepare a paper on the relationship of American culture and the American 
school system. 

5. Conduct a panel discussion on the factors that nurture public education 
in the United States. 


FILMS 


Education in America: 17th and 18th Century. 16 min. B & W. Coronet. 


The beginnings of American education are re-enacted in actual locations 
of Dame Schools, Latin-Grammar Schools, Church Schools and Pauper 
Schools. 

Education in America: 19th Century. 16 min. B & W. Coronet. 


Shows the development of free public school systems from the Northwest 
Ordinance to 1900; including westward movement; the change to secular 
education; the influence of American textbooks; the struggle for tax support. 
Education in America: 20th Century. 16 min. B & W. Coronet. 


Illustrates the effects of the Industrial Revolution of Education; the in- 
fluence of Herbart, Binet, Dewey, Thorndike; the appearance of the Junior 


High School and graduate education; federal aid to education; the G.I. 
Bill; and recent Supreme Court decisions, 


xl 


A Democratic Philosophy of 
Education for Teachers 


-a ee ee 


1. What are the purposes of education? 

2. What is the democratic concept and its relation to education? 

3. What are some of the democratic features in American educa- 
tion? 

4. What is the legal basis for education in America? 

5. What is academic freedom and its responsibilities? 


Development of a Life Concept 


he development of a life in dignity, with love and achieve- 

ment for personal satisfaction and society’s betterment, 
is the central theme of the democratic concept of education in the 
United States, Education is the pathway for the perpetuation of the 
democratic heritage and its refinement to embrace each of its nearly 
200,000,000 citizens, Education gives life to freedom, and teaching gives 
to man his concomitant responsibilities. The democratic heritage gives 
each individual freedom to live as he wishes; however, in turn, each indi- 
vidual has an obligation to enhance the life of his neighbors. Thus, the 
concept of democracy extends beyond oneself even as it begins and ends 
in every individual. 

In a democracy, man is the epitome of all that exists. Man is exalted 
because he reflects inwardly and outwardly the greatness of the universe 
and the highest form of creation. Then it becomes the function of educa- 
tion in the democracy to facilitate the engagement and nobility of each 
individual. This can best be done, society has found, through the teacher 
in the classroom. The teacher thus becomes the guardian of liberty, 
the ennobler of freedom, and the image of responsibility. 
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The development of a life is more, much more, than mere existence 
and maintaining one’s self. The development of a life is the use of the 
individual's abilities to bring glory to the beauty of the earth in which 
he lives. It is to do honor to his fellow man. It is to make life worth 
living. It is to respect the inner quietude of man in communion with 
nature. It is to emulate Emerson and improve upon him. It is to study 
Aristotle and to become his teachers. It is to look for the new, for the 
different in the search for truth —a search to bring man another step 
higher toward perfection. This is the challenge of teaching. This is the 
job of education. This is the life of democracy. 


PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


rr is out of this framework of the development of a life that 
the purposes of an education flow. The purposes of education are re- 
lated to the cultural purposes of living. Education reflects the values, 
practices, customs, and desires of the contemporary culture. The heritage 
of America provides a foundation for education today. 
In studying the material to follow, each teacher-to-be is urged to 
think through the ideas presented in terms of questions similar to those 
given below. 


1, What difference does it make to have one philosophy of educa- 
tion or another? 

2. What are the elements of a democratic philosophy of education? 

3. Do you foresee ways for the implementation of the concepts? 

4 What are other ideas that might be presented on a democratic 
philosophy of education? 

_ The American attempt to provide universal twelve-year educa- 
tion is without pafallel in history. The educational systems of most 
nations have usually been twofold in character, with secondary 
schools for the bright, who are to become an elite, and other schools 
for the masses. 

Just as the purposes of the American school are unprecedented, 
so are its achievements, To it the American people owe the unity 
which has enabled them to master a continent and to gorge from 
immigrant diversity to a single people. It has helped to prevent the 
formation of rigid class barriers. It has fostered the diversification 
of talents, the ingenuity, and the productivity which have brought 
this society to the highest level of economic prosperity ever known.’ 


is Educational Policies Commission, Contem; Challenge to Americ e 
cation, National Education Association, W. a a a 
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As in no other country, the United States emphasizes the uniqueness 
of the individual on the basis of his excellence as a person. Every child 
has the privilege and duty to attend school and participate in its learn- 
ing activities. 

What happens inside each boy or girl is as important as what hap- 
pens to an individual. The contemporary challenge of American educa- 
tion is how to assist children and youth to develop a healthy indi- 
vidualism in a dynamic respectful opportunity-Jaden society. 

A sense of purpose is important to the individual, to the community, 
and to the nation. A country with a purpose can move its culture to 
keep step with the needs of its people. The purpose may be antithetical 
to the democratic concept or in harmony with it; nevertheless, there 
can be a supreme effort if people understand their goals and are moti- 
vated to achieve them. 

The purposes of education have been a subject for debate from the 
times of Aristotle to the present. One of the famous statements of 
purpose of education was Herbert Spencer's (1820-1903): 


1. Those activities which directly minister to self preservation. 

` Those activities which indirectly minister to self preservation. 

3. Those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring. 

4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations. 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which fill up the leisure part of life, 
devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feclings.* 


n 


Preceding his objectives for “What knowledge is of most worth?” 
Spencer stated, “If we inquire what is the real motive for giving boys a 
classical education, we find it to be simply conformity to public opinion. 
Men dress their children’s minds as they do their bodies, in the prevailing 
fashion."”* 

Was not Spencer stating that education is bound to the culture? If 
so, does this mean that education can only at best hope to push the 
current boundaries to new frontiers? The reader may wish to examine 
the previous point in terms of its implications for a modifiable, evolu- 
tionary democratic philosophy. The reader may wish to study Spencer's 
notion in terms of an overall continuing democratic philosophy which 
does not require change in principles but may in procedures for its 


2 Herbert Spencer, Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical (London: Watts 
and Company, 1905), P. 13: 
„ p- 20. 
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implementation. Spencer's emphasis was on total living within limits. 
He seemed to emphasize educational goals in activities with directly 
observable and useful outcomes. It is as if he offered the seeds from 
which enlarged and more encompassing objectives were to be formed. 
For it is in the democratic concept that there is found a concern for all 
aspects of an individual in his life stream. Too often in the past, formal 
education was concerned only with one or two aspects of the indi- 
viduality of a person. 

The efforts of educators to define precisely what their objectives are 
has continued. There seems to be an inherent weakness in being able 
to give objectives with exquisite clarity. This results in difficulty in 
translating objectives into action via educational programs. 

Famous objectives of education in the United States are those of the 
1918 Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association. These are called the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, They are: 


. Health 

. Worthy home membership 

. Command of the fundamental processes 
Vocation 

. Civic education 

. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character* 


Oipwn = 


One notes the comprehensive character of the objectives. Thus, the 
school is given enlarged and encompassing responsibilities in the total 
education of its children and youth, The limits of these objectives con- 
tinue to be debated by the professional educator and the public. 

In 1938 the Educational Policies Commission (NEA) detailed ob- 
jectives for American Education. Fulfillment of these specific goals 
placed a new look on American Education. Many specific outcomes made 
it necessary for schools to examine the educational program in detail. 
Whether these objectives are suitable for today’s schools is a topic for 
thought by every educator including every teacher-to-be. 

These objectives which are given below extend the intensive and 
widening horizons of the school’s responsibility. These are detailed re- 
sponsibilities for teachers in every classroom. Can the teacher be charged 
with so much responsibility? 


* Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1918, No. 35, Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1918, p. 32. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 


The inquiring mind. The educated person has an appetite for 
learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health knowledge. The educated person protects his own health 
and that of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health 
of the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in 
many sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure time. 

Esthetic interest. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible directions to his 
own life. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


Respect for humanity. The educated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social 
behavior. 

Appreciation of the home. The educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 

Conservation of the home. The educated person conserves family 
ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the home. The educated person maintains demo- 
cratic family relationships. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship. 

Occupational information. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational choice. The educated producer has selected his occu- 
pation. 
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Occupational efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his 
chosen vocation. ti 

Occupational adjustment. The educated producer maintains and 
improves his efficiency. $ 

Occupational appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 

Personal economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of 
his own life. 

Consumer judgment. The educated consumer develops standards 
for guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in buying. The educated consumer is an informed and 
skillful buyer. 

Consumer protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate 
measures to safeguard his interests. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


Social justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities 
of human circumstance. 

Social activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions, 

Social understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 
social structures and social processes. 

Critical judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 


ganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion, 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s 
resources. 


Social applications of science. The educated citizen measures scien- 
tific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member 
of the world community. 


Law observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerv- 
ing loyalty to democratic ideals. 


More recently the objectives of education have been stated in terms 
of the needs of youth. These reflect the kind of educational program 
that is needed in terms of the pupil’s total living. At times the distinc- 
tion among the various lists of objectives is clouded by change only in 
language used. Other times the new objectives do reflect a real change 
in the emphases of the then current educational program. Illustrative of 


this are the following objectives which were oriented to post-World 
War II conditions. 


5 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in a Democrati 
Society, Washington, D.C., 1938. ace 
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THE TEN IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


All youth have certain educational needs in common. 

All parents can agree that the school should meet these needs, which 

become the modern goals of education. 
1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive 
participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need 
supervised work experience as well as education in the skills and 
knowledge of their occupations. : 
2, All youth need to develop and maintain good health, physical 
fitness, and mental health. 
3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a democratic society, to be diligent and competent in the 
performance of their obligations as members of the community 
and citizens of the state and nation, and to have an understand- 
ing of the nations and peoples of the world. 
4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for 
the individual and society and the conditions conducive to suc- 
cessful family life. 
5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received 
by the consumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 
6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the in- 
fluence of science on human life, and the main scientific facts 
concerning the nature of the world and of man. 
7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to ap- 
preciate beauty—in literature, art, music, and nature. 
8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to 
the individual with those that are socially useful. 
g. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live 
and work cooperatively with others, and to grow in the moral and 
spiritual values of life. 
10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to 
express their thought clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing.® 
Kearney? has taken a different look at the instructional areas and 
processes of learning. There is needed a fresh approach in designing the 
educational objectives to fit into the democratic way of life in the 1960’s 
and 1970's. 

The uniqueness of Kearney’s approach is the inclusion of process. 
Too many lists contain discrete lists of items without showing inter- 
relationships and the interacting processes. 


6 From Planning for American Youth, National Education Association, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C., 1951, P. 9- 

7Nolan C. Kearney, Elementary School Objectives (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1953), P- 38- 
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. Physical Development, Health, Body Care Ninth Grade— 


. Individual Social and Emotional Development Age 15 Level 
F 7 Sixth Grade— 
. Ethical Behavior, Standards, Values Age 12 level 
|. Social Relations Third Grade— 
Age 9 level 


. The Physical World 


'. Esthetic Development 


. Communication 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. The Social World 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


). Quantitative Relationships 


Figure 28. Kearney’s instructional areas and processes of learning. 


Hutchins has been one who takes issue with the general pronounce- 
ments on educational objectives. He states: 


What belongs in education is what helps the student to learn 
to think for himself, to form an independent judgment, and to take 
his part as a responsible citizen. . . . If the object of the educational 
system is to help young people learn to think for themselves, it 
should help them to think about the most important subjects and 
these are discussed in the greatest works of the greatest workers of 
the past and present.® 


If one were to follow this approach the educational program would 
be different than that program derived from the other sets of objectives. 
Each has stated his in terms of the democratic concept which he per- 
ceives. Hutchins’ would have students focus on books such as: 


Homer, The Iliad and The Odyssey 

Plato, The Republic 

Marcus Aurelius, The Meditations 

William Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet 

Miguel de Cervantes, The History of Don Quixote de la Mancha 
Sir Francis Bacon, Novum Organum 

Benedict de Spinoza, Ethics 

John Milton, Paradise Lost 


8 Robert Hutchins, “Adjustment to the Environment” in Readings in Education, 
Arthur Foff and Jean Grambs (eds.) (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), 
PP- 119-120. 
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Jonathan Swift, Gulliver's Travels 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Faust 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party 
Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis 


Democratic Concept and Education 


The schools of the United States are established to promote the 
democratic ideal. Therefore, it behooves every educator to study the 
topics of Democracy, Freedom, and Responsibility. All are interwoven 
in a dynamic democratic society. 

Actually the United States is a democratic republic. The government 
is operated through a process of representation rather than the immedi- 
ate process of the people’s voice and vote. Too, most of the demo- 
cratic concept has been focused on the political democracy; the social, 
economic and psychological aspects of democracy have moved forward 
with less speed than political democracy. 

The power’ to vote and to define our rights seems basic to other 
phases of democracy. Therefore, political democracy has made excellent 
advances in the relatively short history of the United States. One 
might also speak of social democracy, economic democracy, and educa- 
tional democracy, with the ultimate being human democracy. 

All the others are partial democratic functions. It is in the total 
democratic concept that the values of freedom and responsibility be- 
come the bases for action of each individual. These are the primary 
value cores of the democratic concept. 

The values inherent in the democratic concept are eloquently stated 
by Becker: 


To have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man as 
an end in himself, to believe that it is better to be governed by 
persuasion than by coercion, to believe that fraternal good will is 
more worthy than a selfish and contentious spirit, to believe that in 
the long run all values are inseparable from the love of the truth 
and the disinterested search for it, to believe that knowledge and 
the power it confers should be used to promote the welfare and the 
happiness of all men rather than to serve the interests of those 
individuals and classes whom fortune and intelligence endow with 
temporary advantage—they are the values which are affirmed by the 
traditional democratic ideology.’ 


® Carl L. Becker, New Liberties for Old (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941), P. 149. 


Figure 29. The school contributes in a major way to preparing 
citizens for a democracy. [Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio.] 


As Becker stated, the values held by individuals became the founda- 
tions for the democratic ideal. Action must then follow that which is 
consistent with these values. Herein the teacher has a striking challenge 
to assist children and youth to comprehend and to act in harmony with 
values reflecting the democratic ideal. 

Because any consideration of values is a highly abstract task, it is a 
challenge for teachers to translate the democratic values into meaningful 
experiences for children at all ages. The challenge may be difficult but 
it must be met for the survival of our culture and way of life. 

Becker gives emphasis to the values of the individual rather than 
to those of the state. However, this democratic attribute nevertheless 
requires the individual to meet his responsibility to the state. 

Democracy requires an interplay between environment and the chil- 
dren and youth as well as between adult citizens. The seeds of re- 
sponsible citizenship are planted in the home. The nurturing of the 


—— 
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growth of the democratic concept in each individual is a major re- 
sponsibility of each teacher. 

The effective teacher must examine his total classroom atmosphere 
to determine its efficacy in light of the democratic ideal. Each teacher 
needs to be a continuing student of the exquisite balance needed for 
adult intervention in a pupil’s learning and the pupil’s freedom to learn 
in his own way. Care must be taken neither to permit anarchy of the 
individual under freedom’s guise nor to allow for teacher dictation under 
wisdom’s folly. This is reflected in Childs’ statement: 


A society that is grounded in the conception that governments 
are instituted among men to promote ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’ and which holds ‘that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it’ cannot consistently support our educa- 
tional practice that is designed to fashion human beings into the 
mere instruments of the state. The supreme moral trait of the demo- 
cratic community is that it has no good other than the good of 
individual human beings.’° 


In addition to Childs and Hutchins, the beginning student in teacher 
education will meet a considerable number of educators as he progresses 
through the literature on education. 

William Bagley was an ardent advocate of formal schooling. He 
wrote on “Determinism in Education” and called for a return to the 
essentials of education. 

John Dewey, a prolific writer on education, emphasized that school 
was not merely preparation for life but was life. He believed in more 
pupil activity than concentration on teacher activity. His ideas are em- 
bedded in the philosophy of pragmatism. 

Boyd Bode of The Ohio State University cautioned against the over- 
extension of Dewey's ideas of pragmatism. 

Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer Adler emphasized the Aristotelian 
approach, scholasticism or perennialism, to education. They emphasized 
the continuity of the great ideas throughout the history of man as re- 
corded in the “Great Books” — so labeled by them and others of the 
same persuasion. 

(The reader is cautioned against assuming that the ideas or differ- 
ences of the above men are very simple. Many books by them and their 
adherents have been and continue to be written on the ideas espoused. 


10 John L, Childs, “Society and Education” in Readings in Education, op. cit., 
p. 109. 
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The purpose here is merely to alert the student to names of men who 
will become persons of vital importance in future courses.) 

The role of the schools in a democracy is fundamental. The school 
promotes the central ideology of the culture. The school in a democ- 
racy emphasizes the unsurpassing worth of each individual. The school 
exists for the person, not the person for the school. Democracy depends 
on a literate public. The school is the avenue to literacy. Democracy 
assumes a total look at problems with solutions to be determined and 
applied against the basic criterion; respect and opportunity for every 
individual regardless of accident of place of birth, race, creed, or ir- 
relevant distinguishing hallmarks of a person’s work. 

In a democracy, the school is a continuously open frontier. The 
frontier invites each generation to examine once again the old problems 
and to bring forth studies of that which has been recently discovered. At 
all times in a democracy, the school becomes the chief educational 


avenue dedicated to the betterment of man. 
The contrasts in education under two dichotomous systems of life — 
the democratic and the totalitarian — are given by Studebaker: 


Contrasts in Education™ 


In Democracies 


A SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRACY — the 
school itself is democratically or- 
ganized with students, teachers, and 
parents participating in the planning 
of the group life, the school pro- 
gram, and class activities. This dem- 
ocratic procedure is begun in the 
kindergarten and gradually elabo- 
rated as the learners grow up. 


THE OPEN MIND — Distinctions are 
made between demonstrable truth 
—such as the fact that the world is 
round — and debatable areas of knowl- 
edge — such as economic theories. 
Learners are exposed to different 
points of view and interpretations in 
science, history, sociology, econo- 
mics, and literature. 


In Dictatorships 


A SCHOOL FOR DICTATORSHIP — The 
school is organized by the head- 
master, who takes his orders from 
the educational dictator in the gov- 
ernment. Teachers take orders from 
the master and the learners from the 
teacher. This habituates everyone 
to the “leader-precept” — power at 
the top, obedience at the bottom. 


THE DOGMATIC DECREE — The “truth” 
in all essential questions is prede- 
termined by the dictatorship. The 
teachers drill the minds of the 
learners to accept the views of the 
high command. Nothing significant 
is debatable. The mind that gets out 
of step with the mind of the dictator 
is punished. 


n John Studebaker, “Contrasts in Education,” National Education Association 


Journal, (October 1948), pp. 420-422. 
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In Democracies 


RESPECT FOR DIFFERENCES OF 
opinion — Learners are trained in 
best methods of collecting, analyz- 
ing, organizing facts, reviewing con- 
flicting opinions and interpretations, 
discussing alternative proposals; are 
encouraged to come to their own con- 
clusions and respect others’ right to 
come to different conclusions. 


CRITICAL STUDENTS OF PROPAGANDA 
— The tricks of propaganda are stud- 
ied and students given experience in 
comparing and analyzing conflicting 
propagandas. They are taught the 
rules of evidence and learn to apply 
them in controversial subjects. 


PREMIUM ON ORIGINALITY AND TOL- 
ERANCE — Originality, differences, ini- 
tiative, fair play, and tolerance are 
cultivated as desirable attributes of 
the democratic spirit. Learners are 
encouraged to respect rules, demo- 
cratically imposed, and authority, 
democratically selected. Youth are 
taught good sportsmanship. 


PERSONAL FREEDOM EXALTED — 
Youth and adults study the history 
of the age-old struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. The schools pro- 
mote understanding of the meaning 
of our freedoms, of the rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of indi- 
viduals expressed and implied in the 
Bill of Rights. The educational sys- 
tem develops a determination to de- 
fend these liberties. 


ENLIGHTENMENT THROUGH RADIO 
AND MOTION PICTURES — Modern 
methods of communication are used 
to spread enlightenment, increase the 
reach of great teachers, and make 
problems and alternative solutions 
more understandable. Educators 
guard against use of these instru- 
ments as centralized means of 
spreading propaganda. 
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In Dictatorships 


PLANNED HATRED OF THOSE WHO 
poust — The learners are regarded 
as receptacles into which approved 
knowledge is to be poured by the 
dictatorship via the transmission 
line — the teacher. Pupils are taught 
to adopt the dictator’s conclusions 
unquestioningly, and to hate and 
persecute anyone who does question 
them. 


BLIND FOLLOWERS OF PROPAGANDA 
— The school is merely an arm of the 
central ministry of propaganda. The 
students are expected to become ex- 
pert proselyters and carriers of the 
propaganda into the home and com- 
munity. 


GLORIFICATION OF DOCILITY AND IN- 
TOLERANCE — Uniformity, obedience, 
intolerance are engendered. Differ- 
ences in thinking and acting are 
penalized. Youth are taught to win 
approved objectives by any means, 
given in the interest of victory. “The 
end justifies the means.” 


PERSONAL FREEDOM DENOUNCED — 
The rights of free speech, press and 
PE. petition, fair trial, religious 
freedom, and suffrage are bitterly 
denounced. Opportunities to study 
the history of tyranny and the prin- 
ciples of individual liberty are denied. 
Civil liberty is interpreted to the 
people as a subversive, traitorous 
thing. 


TO SECURE UNIFORMITY OF OPINION 
— The motion pictures and radio are 
major devices for molding all minds 
to the same pattern of thought and 
opinion. The most effective devices 
of propaganda are employed through 
these media, which are centrally con- 
trolled and carefully censored. 
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In Democracies 


VARIETY OF READING ENCOURAGED — 
More attention is paid to books. 
Classroom libraries and collateral 
reading are encouraged, to expose 
learners to the thinking of many 
writers with different outlooks. Less 
reliance is put on single books and 
more time given to the reading of 
supplementary books, pamphlets, 
and magazines. 


TEACHERS FREE TO TEACH THE 
TRUTH — Public-school teachers are 
not required to belong to a parti- 
cular party or church or race, They 
are expected to be good teachers 
in the sense that they help the 
learners at all points to understand 
the subject. Teachers refrain from 
interfering with the right of the 
learners to explore significant and 
honest data and to evaluate differ- 
ent points of view. 


INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 


In Dictatorships 


UNAPPROVED BOOKS BANNED — Only 
the books approved by the dictator- 
ships are offered to the learners. 
Books which encourage freedom of 
thought or express philosophies con- 
trary to that of the dictatorship are 
condemned and burned. People who 
are caught with them are imprisoned. 


TEACHERS REQUIRED TO PROPA- 
GANDIZE — Teachers are required to 
impose the conclusions prescribed 
by the central ministry of educa- 
tion, an arm of the party in power. 
Teachers whose opinions are in con- 
flict with the approved conclusions 
are not only dismissed, but are likely 
to be imprisoned or exiled. Some of 
the world’s greatest teachers and 
thinkers now live in democracies as 
refugees from dictatorship. 


Each teacher must study his subject matter and teaching methodology 
to determine optimal opportunities for maximizing pupil learning about 
democracy. The subjects of history, geography, economics, sociology, 
psychology, and government lend themselves to intellectual and to social 
action releyant to the democratic ideal. The effects of social climate on 
teacher-pupil relationships has been analyzed in the classic experiment 
by Lewin. Lewin” and his colleagues investigated children’s reactions 
to three kinds of groups and climates of the group. Three distinguish- 
able climates of autocracy, laissezfaire grouping and democracy were 
role played, Laissez-faire climate and action resulted in group breakdown. 
Autocracy resulted in action but only under leadership. In the absence 
of the autocratic leader, the members of the group became antagonistic. 
In the democratic climate, the sense of purpose, direction and planning 
was existent with and without the leader. Further, there was a spirit of 
good morale and cooperation. 

Democracy must be available to free people everywhere. To those 
people who desire the democratic way of life or a modification of it, 
Americans must be ready to assist them. In the shriveled globe of today, 
every American must be concerned with international understanding. 
The National Education Association Committee on International Re- 


12Kurt Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior i 
Experimentally Created Social Climates,” Journal of Social Pe holden G oN 
pP- 271-299. 
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lations, in the publication “Education for International Understanding 
in American Schools,” lists the following ten marks of the American who 
thinks internationally: 


1. The world-minded American realizes that civilization may be 
imperiled by another world war. 

2. The world-minded American wants a world at peace, in which 
liberty and justice are assured for all. 

3. The world-minded American knows that nothing in human 
nature makes war inevitable. 

4. The world-minded American believes that education can become 
a powerful force for achieving international understanding and 
world peace. 

5. The world-minded American knows and understands how people 
in other lands live and recognizes the common humanity that 
underlies all differences of culture. 

6. The world-minded American believes that unlimited national 
sovereignty is a threat to world peace and that nations must 
cooperate to achieve peace and human progress. 

7. The world-minded American knows that modern technology 
holds promise of solving the problem of economic security and 
that international cooperation can contribute to an increase of 
well-being for all men. 

8. The world-minded American has a deep concern for the well- 
being of humanity. 

g. The world-minded American has a continuing interest in world 
affairs and he devotes himself seriously to the analysis of inter- 
national problems with all the skill and judgment he can com- 
mand. 

10. The world-minded American acts to help bring about a world at 
peace in which liberty and justice are assured for all.** 


Democratic Features of American Education 


One of the democratic features of American education is that 
all boys and girls not only have the opportunity for at least twelve years 
of schooling but must go most of the twelve years. As in few other en- 
deavors, the states compel all children and youth to’ go to school. The 
chart on page 276 indicates the country-wide concern and legal effort 
to impose a significant number of years of schooling upon each child. 

‘Another democratic feature of American education is the concern 
for individual differences. Each boy or girl has the educational pro- 
gram geared to his or her needs insofar as current conditions permit. The 
newness of the concept of individual differences and its inclusion in 
the tenets of a democratic philosophy of education presents a challenge 
to every teacher. Tyler states: 


418 Education for International Understanding in American Schools, National 
Education Association of the United States, Washington, D.C., 1948, pp. 12-13. 
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Figure 30. Child labor laws and school attendance. 


Although many child labor laws permit employment under 16, employers in- 
creasingly prefer the boy or girl who has finished igh school, who is more disciplined 
and better able to learn new skills, 

School laws are aimed at keeping children in school long enough to get this 
essential education and training. Child labor laws are aimed at protecting the minor 
after he gets a job, acting as a deterrent only to jobs that would be dangerous for 
inexperienced young persons or hazardous to their health or morals. School attend- 
ance laws tend to set a higher age for required attendance than child labor laws set 
for entrance to employment. In all but 3 states, the basic upper age for compulsory 
school attendance is 16 or higher, and in almost half of these there is no exemption 
for employment of children under 16 during school hours. In the remaining jurisdic- 
tions, the law provides that minors under 16 may be exempt from compulsory school 
attendance—for example, if they have completed the eighth grade, or are lawfully 
employed under the child labor laws, or are 14 years and lawfully employed.* 


That individual differences exist, that they may be quantified, and 
that they are educationally significant have long been recognized. 
Nonetheless, quantitative statements about their range, their modi- 
fiability and stability, and their interrelationships are of relatively 
recent origin. One suspects that adequate educational recognition of 
the evidence remains for the future.® 


A third democratic feature is the control of the schools by the people. 
As in political democracy there is school democracy. The local people 
are actively involved in their schools. If they succeed in working for 

14 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, Children in a Chang- 
ing World, Washington, D. C., 1960, p. 5 


15 Fred T. Tyler, “Individual and Sex Jifferences,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1960), p. 680. 
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better schools, there is every likelihood that the schools will succeed, 

Local control of schools has been and continues to be a bulwark of 
democracy. Controversy rages as to the nature and kinds of influence 
which states and the federal government should exert in providing educa- 
tion for all. In a democracy, can people of states be half educated and 
truly free or must all be well educated to exercise the prerogatives of 
free men? 

A fourth democratic feature of American education is advancement 
on the basis of ability and achievement rather than on social class stand- 
ing. Social and labor mobility is possible in the American democracy. 
Every youth has the possibility to move forward in society according to 
his abilities. There may be roadblocks of prejudice, fear, momentary 
lack of opportunity. However, if persistent, the individual will find 
opportunities for freedom for development. 


Legal Status of Public Education 


It is necessary for every teacher to bear in mind that there are 
legal determinants for the schools as well as philosophical and socio- 
psychological bases. The legal determinants often act as a source out of 
which there emerges a confluence of philosophical and sociopsychological 
goals for the educational program. Each teacher needs to become con- 
versant with school law in his early career years. The intricacies of school 
law require long-term study. If the teacher had a foundation in school 
law, he would gain in security and confidence in his job. 

Representative of legal interpretations are the following: 


Public education is not merely a function of government; it is 
of government. Power to maintain a system of schools is an attribute 
of government in much the same sense as is the police power or 
the power to administer justice or to maintain military forces or to 
to tax. 


The state has the power to prohibit teaching which violates the 
democratic ideology. The state also has the power to enforce standards 
to both public and private schools. The question arises, “Should teach- 
ers be free to teach about foreign ideologies if done responsibly and 
consistently with full loyalty to the American heritage 4 

The importance of schooling in a democracy has been legally inter- 


16 Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955), P- 23- 
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preted as in the following brief. The Supreme Court of New Hampshire 
stated: 


The primary purpose of the maintenance of the common school 
system is the promotion of the general intelligence of the people 
constituting the body politic and thereby to increase the usefulness 
and efficiency of the citizens, upon which the government of society 
depends. Free schooling furnished by the state is not so much a right 
granted to pupils as a duty imposed upon them for the public good. 
If they do not voluntarily attend the schools provided for them, 
they may be compelled to do so. While most people regard the public 
schools as the means of great personal advantage to the public the 
fact is too often overlooked that they are governmental means of 
protecting the state from the consequences of an ignorant and in- 
competent citizenship."” 


‘The teacher-to-be has a continuing challenge to look at his job from 
the angle of the legal jurisdiction of the local community and state and 
federal governments. The teacher should understand the legal enforce- 
ment relative to teaching certificates, contracts, employment, tenure, 
and dismissal. 

Further, the legal implication of attendance, discipline, suspension, 
expulsion, and other forms of punishment are topics to be studied by the 
teacher-to-be in his teacher preparation program. 


Freedom to Teach and Its Responsibilities 


Academic freedom is the pristine area out of which emerges 
the responsibilities and limitations of the teaching position. Academic 
freedom is the sine qua non factor in effective teaching. Without aca- 
demic freedom, teachers become suspect, ‘fearful, and ineffective. 

The teacher must have the right to present truth as he sees it. How- 
ever, on many topics there is not agreement as to what constitutes the 
truth. Therefore, the teacher is often thought of as having freedom to 
present the truth providing he presents all the pros and cons of all the 
implications involved in the particular topic under discussion. 

Academic freedom demands academic responsibility. A teacher has 
a responsibility to promote the democratic concept. His very right to 
differ and teach the truth as he sees it arises out of the freedom inherent 
in a democracy. The teacher must be a scholar in his field so that he is 
alert to all of the factors involved in presenting a particular topic. Of 


1 Ibid., p. 26. 
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course, the teacher must present information in an unbiased manner 
lest he distort it for personal purposes. 
Thayer asks: 


What does responsible freedom to teach imply in a world of 
conflicting and confused ideologies? 

As a general proposition, it implies the right of a teacher to func- 
tion as a citizen as well as to speak his mind on public issues and not 
to lose his professional status thereby; to read without fear that other 
citizens are looking over his shoulder to determine the fitness of 
what he reads to scrutinizing his mail with a view to ascertaining 
what magazines and books come into his home; to attend meetings 
addressed by all manner of speakers without being judged guilty 
of subversive leanings. Indeed, the freedom to read and the freedom 
to hear should be recognized as a professional obligation in areas 
of controversy as well as a privilege of citizenship, since it is one 
means of enriching class instruction.’ 


—_— 


The role of academic freedom is to provide a forum, the school, for 
all who have responsible learning and ideas to present. No one group 
should dominate a public school either by plan or default, e.g., by im- 
posing a certain way of life on teachers because the local community 
thinks and lives that way. 


Certainly the schools should not be dominated by any group 
to such an extent that a teacher who dared to present a di ering 
political, religious, racial, or economic viewpoint would be denied 
promotion or even might be dismissed. A democratic form of govern- 
ment can exist only when minority groups are protected in their 
tight of life, liberty, happiness and freedom of speech. Emphasis 
a upon freedom to learn, the freedom of pupils to search for the 
j truth cannot be denied at one point without endangering the search 
at all points.’ 


The issue of communism, loyalty oaths, and loyalty affidavits are 
major points for consideration when discussing academic freedom, as 
Huggett and Stinnet state: 


Communism, of course, causes us great concern. Most citizens 
are frightened by its insidious efforts to indoctrinate and to plant 
its representatives in key positions. Teachers should have academic 
freedom but how far should this go? What are the justifiable limita- 
tions on academic freedom? These questions are of grave concern.”° 


18 V, T. Thayer. The Role of the School in American Society. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1960 (Chapter 22. How Free is Freedom to Teach) p. 449. 

19 Albert J. Huggett, and T. M. Stinnett, Professional Problems of Teachers 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1956), p- 235- 

2 Ibid., p. 236. 
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There are more subtle and difficult-to-prove community pressures 
exerted on applicants and employed teachers; community biases on 
race, religion, instruction, and extent of community participation may 
be factors causing an unhappy teaching experience. These are matters 
for enlightenment through education. 

As Hullfish so eloquently states: 


The Teacher in America is, in one sense, always on the spot. 
With education locally controlled, or specially controlled if privately 
supported, any teacher at any moment may find himself the object 
of scrutiny or even of censure. And what is important for everyone 
to understand is that this may happen to him when he is doing to 
the best of his ability, not that which is reprehensible, but that which 
a teacher must do to meet his major obligation in the schools of a 
democracy; endeavoring to help young people gain an understanding 
of the ideas that bear upon their lives.** 


The cause of freedom through the classroom of America was elo- 
quently and urgently stated in the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. (The title of course is not without significance: it is an education 
act for the defense of the United States.) The full force of the federal 
government was placed behind this act, which has for its main purpose 
the survival and enhancement of freedom under the democratic concept 
of government. The government has challenged every teacher and every 
counselor to rise to the defense of his country through more effective in- 
struction and more effective guidance of our youth. Note the urgency 
for education to bolster the security of the United States. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 states in part: 


Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
security of the Nation requires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young men and women. The 
present emergency demands that additional and more adequate edu- 
cational opportunities be made available. The defense of the Nation 
depends upon the mastery of modern techniques developed under 
complex scientific principles. It depends as well upon the discovery 
and development of new principles, new techniques, and new knowl- 
edge. 

We must increase our efforts to identify and educate more of 
the talent of our Nation. This requires programs that will give 
assurance that no student of ability will be denied an opportunity for 
higher education because of financial need; will correct as rapidly as 


2 H. Gordon Hullfish, Keeping Our Schools Free. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
199. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., National Education Association, ist ed., 
September 1953. 2-3. 
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possible the existing imbalances in our educational programs which 
have led to an insufficient proportion of our population educated 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages and trained 
in technology. 

The Congress reaffirms the principle and declares that the States 
and local communities have and must retain control over and primary 
responsibility for public education. The national interest requires, 
however, that the Federal government give assistance to education 
for programs which are important to our defense. 

To meet the present educational emergency requires additional 
effort at all levels of government. It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to provide substantial assistance in various forms to individuals, 
and to states and their subdivisions, in order to insure trained man- 
power of sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national defense 
needs of the United States. 


A SELF-APPRAISAL BASED ON THIS CHAPTER 


Little Much 
1. This topic has stimulated my thinking. ened sect 
2. The development of my life career is a topic for 1°23) 455 
further study. 
3. The democratic concept is an important one for WA IASS: 
the teacher-to-be. 
4. The purposes of education have meaning for me. I AT Lhd ET) 
5. The differences in purposes of education have V2 oes 
been aroused in my thinking. 
6. Democratic features are evident in American Tp St AS, 
education. 
7. The legal influence in teaching needs my careful Ter too aoa: 
attention. 
8. Academic freedom is a “must” topic for every I Been ie: 
teacher and teacher-to-be. 
9. Every teacher should be aware of the National Aeaee TER. RS 
Defense Education Act. 
10. The topic “A Democratic Philosophy of Educa- WDE Sits 


tion” is a topic for lifelong study. 


SUMMARY 


‘THE purposes of education in the United States are bound to 
the heritage and ongoingness of a democratic way of life. From Spencer's 
time to the present, various lists of educational objectives have been 
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formulated. Essentially each list emphasizes the rights of every individual 
to freedom consistent with a respect for the human rights and: property 
of others. The challenge to every teacher is to translate this ideal into 
meaningful learning experiences for every pupil. 

The provisions in the school program for individual differences and 
teacher academic freedom are two avenues to insure the consummation 
of the democratic concept in practice. Every teacher must consider his 
role in bringing life to these philosophical concepts. 

This chapter can best be summarized in Bode’s statements that 


The school, therefore, is clearly under the obligation to show that 
democracy is a way of life which breaks sharply with the past. It 
must not merely practice democracy but must develop the doctrine 
so as to make it serviceable as an intellectual basis for the organiza- 
tion of life — in other words, the school is peculiarly the institution 
in which democracy becomes conscious of itself.?? 
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PROJECTS 


1, Compare, on the Edwards Personal Preference Inventory, the value 
preferences of your class members. 

2. Compare the philosophies of two famous men, choosing from, e.g., 
Hutchins, Dewey, Aristotle, Adler, Bode, Kilpatrick. 

. Contrast the democratic approach and the Russian approach to education. 

4. Why should teachers be concerned with legal interpretations of edu- 
cation? 


w 


22 Boyd H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1937)» PP- 95-97- 
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5. Find and discuss reports on the abrogation of a teacher’s right to 
academic freedom. 


FILMS 
Freedom to Learn. 27 min. B & W or color. NEA. 


Illustrates the necessity for academic freedom to examine controversial 
issues. A teacher defines teaching as helping children learn to think rather 
than telling them what to think. 


Secure the Blessings. 25 min. B & W. NEA. 

Discusses the relationships between education and democratic living. 
Emphasizes the importance of decision-making and problem-solving. 
Legal Liability of Teachers for School Accidents. 30 min. B & W. Barbre 
Productions. 

Discusses some of the implications of the teacher’s legal liability for 
accidents to pupils. 


XII 


Organization of the American 
School System 


1. What is the concept of “local control” in the American public 
school system? 

2. What are some of the relationships of local and state govern- 
ments in meeting educational needs. 

3. What are the obligations and responsibilities of the board of 
education? to schools? 

4. What federal legislative acts have had an impact on the or- 
ganizational development of public education? 

5. What are key factors about higher education which a teacher 
should know? 


THE COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOL 


Loca control of the schools is a phenomenon peculiar to the 
United States. A school is a reflection of the community that maintains 
it; on the other hand the school obviously has an impact on the com- 
munity. This is the reciprocal relationship of the school and the com- 
munity. The Constitution of the United States makes no specific mention 
of education, and thus under the First and Tenth Amendments it has 
been assumed that education is a state and local proposition. In the 
main, schools were originally supported by the levying of local taxes 
and in many states the school board continues to have the legal au- 
thority to levy school taxes. Historically parents have had a say about 
the educational program for their children not only in the home but 
in the public institution — school. Any time a state or the federal govern- 
ment attempts innovations in education, it is a safe bet that local 
citizens will become alarmed that they may lose control over their 
schools. It is recognized that problems of education are of state and 
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national significance, but local communities continue to guard jealously 
their prerogative of having a voice in school operations. 

Almost every local public school is under the direct legal control of a 
school board. School boards are composed of laymen who are usually 
elected to the office on a nonpartisan basis; in other words, school board 
members are not elected on the basis of political affiliation — although 
it should be stated that some school board elections may seem to be 
structured along party lines. In a few instances the school board members 
are appointed by other elective officials or legally constituted bodies. 
The school board members serve as the special representatives of the 
common people, chosen to oversee the people’s schools. Boards of educa- 
tion are legislative bodies, with many specific and many broad duties; 
these duties represent legal duties prescribed by constitutional authority 
of the state in which they serve. The local board is a very important 
and generally quite autonomous elected body. 

Decisions that must be made by a board of education are generally 
subject to the general laws and the school laws of the state. The local 
board has great responsibilities and real power. School board members 
are not remunerated for their service to the schools and the com- 
munities. A number of the duties which befall a school board, some- 
times identified as the board of education, are as follows: 


1. Determining over-all educational policies for the local school. 

2. Providing sufficient monies to operate the schools; this may be 
in the form of direct tax levies in some states or cities, and in other 
instances it may result in the presentation of a budget to the city 
council, which levies a general tax for all local municipal services. 

3. Appointing, assigning, and separating administrative officials such 
as superintendents, principals, and other school staff members ac- 
cording to legal procedures. 

4. Deciding which curricular and co-curricular programs shall be 
instigated. 

5. Planning the type of school organization which will be imple- 
mented. 

6. Designing the school term and the daily schedule. 

7. Identifiying and securing school sites and approving building 
construction. 

8. Adopting fiscal policies, such as approving budgets, setting 
salaries, approving purchases, and approving payment of bills. 

g. Determining the types of services to be offered—e.g., guidance 
services, health services, instructional services, administrative 
services, etc. 
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As you can readily see the board of education is a powerful body 
with many crucial responsibilities. School board members are liable 
under the same law as other state officials. They are subject to procedure 
in civil or criminal courts for their actions as members. In actual opera- 
tion, the school board wisely delegates the details of school operation 
to their selected administrative representatives, the professional educa- 
tors, and specifically the school superintendent and/or the building 
principals. 

A large responsibility is assigned the local school administrator for 
operating the schools. The school administrator implements the policies 
established by the board as itemized in points 1-9 above. Moehlman' 
states: 


The skill with which a board of education operates is contingent 
upon the efficiency of its organization; its members’ awareness of the 
purposes, values, conditions, and needs of the public schools; the 
degree to which board organization can be kept dynamically on a 
planning, appraising, and interpretation basis; and the completeness 
with which the total executive activity can be delegated to compe- 
tent professional personnel. 


The school administrator implements policies in light of the patterns 
of schooling which exist in any given district. There are many organiza- 
tional patterns which have been developed throughout the United 
States. In some states there are elementary and secondary districts which 
are separate and under different boards of education. In recent years 
there has-been a decided shift toward comprehensive districts where 
schools are organized on a continuous basis under one administrative 
plan. In most of the states these plans include the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. In some states the public school system under the control 
of the local board of education has been extended upward to include the 
junior college organization. California is one state which has such a plan. 
Some elementary schools are organized on a K or 1 through 6 basis; others 
are organized on a K or 1 through 8 basis. If this first pattern of schooling 
exists, two alternatives are generally employed for school organization, 
as suggested earlier in a more general way. There may be a combined 
junior-senior high school which includes grades 7-12, and this plan of 
organization is known as the 6-6 plan. Sometimes the 6-3-3 plan exists, 
and this includes three school divisions, the elementary school(s), the 
junior high school including grades 7-9, and the senior high school — 


1 Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1951), P- 143. 
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grades 10-12. If a kindergarten program is included this plan would be 
more appropriately identified as the 7-3-3 plan. If the organizational 
plan evolves from an eight-graded elementary school, the junior high 
school is generally nonexistent and the high school reflects four grade 
levels, 9-12. 

The general rationale which exists for various patterns of schooling 
is difficult to identify. In many instances the physical facilities which are 
available in relation to the enrollment dictate the type of organization. 
In other instances there will be a philosophy of education for the com- 
munity, which is to be implemented. When this occurs, school board 
and administrative planning will establish the patterns of schooling in 
light of this philosophy. One example will be provided. If a community 
believes in the rationale behind the establishment of junior high schools 
in this country, which centers on the idea of exploratory experiences in 
grades seven through nine before detailed planning for a secondary-school 
curriculum confronted a learner, then a 6-3-3 plan would be evolved. 

Some schools have abandoned the idea of the graded school and have 
adopted a flexible unit plan for organizing their schools and the program 
of instruction. This flexible unit plan is based on the concept of child 
growth and development as a continuing process within large and 
flexible units. The child is moved along the growth continuum in terms 
of his own growth pattern, his needs, and his progress in mental, social, 
physical, and emotional development. Such an organization generally 
stresses flexible units of a preprimary, primary and postprimary nature. 
The philosophy behind this system of organization lies in the concepts 
of individual differences and different abilities. It also recognizes the 
great variation of developmental patterns that exist among children and 
youth. There are many implications for administrative, guidance, and 
instructional services in such an organizational plan. 

Traditionally schools have implemented the graded school plan. 
Prospective teachers are quite likely to receive their preparation with this 
type of organization in focus. There is some hope that there will be 
increased use of the flexible unit plant. However, some of the people 
who criticize American education see this type of implementation as 
“soft education.” Their concept of education focuses on “disciplining 
the mind,” and this is implemented, in their notion, through the graded 
system focusing on a curriculum quite akin to the old Latin grammar 
school. 

The Administration of a school system can be seen as a series of 
activities structured to meet the aims and purposes of the school and 
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are procedural means for developing and putting into operation policies 
established by the school board. The administrators of the school can 
be identified with such activities as organization, school plant, finance, 
personnel, instruction, pupil personnel, and research. This does not 
mean that the so-called administrators do all that is associated with these 
activities. The superintendent of schools is the top school official. He is 
selected directly by the board of education and is responsible to it for 
all that occurs in the school system. The good superintendent of schools 
is proficient at delegating responsibility and the portfolio that goes with 
the responsibility. In his personnel activity he surrounds himself with 
capable principals, pupil personnel workers, teachers, and custodial staff. 
These people are hired in terms of their preparation and certification, the 
program of services and studies to be offered, and the organization of 
the system. It is the combined responsibility of the school board and the 
superintendent to identify an organizational plan for implementing 
the learning program of the school. Good principles of democratic ad- 
ministration dictate the involvement of the whole staff. Moehlman? 
states: 


Education must function through a definite organization or struc- 
ture of plans, procedures, personnel, material, plant, and finance. 
The level of operation is at all times dependent upon the quality 
technical skill, and idealism of the personnel who, through their 
attitude and daily effort, breathe life into the mechanics of structure. 

Each school staff member has some administrative responsibilities, al- 
though they, as persons, may not be primarily concerned with administra- 
tion as are the superintendent, the principals, and supervisors. From the 
viewpoint of the authors, a prime function of administrators is to free 
teachers, pupil persorinel workers, and custodial staff to operate as 
efficiently as possible in their primary functions, namely instruction, 
child study and counseling, and plant maintenance. 

In the modern school system specialization is a reality, but specializa- 
tion only demands differentiation of assignment. The superintendent 
and principals are frequently so involved in organization, plant, finance, 
and personnel that they rightly delegate instruction and the pupil per- 
sonnel function almost entirely. Administrators are properly seen as 
providers of educational leadership and facilitators of the school pro- 
gram through their responsibility for finance, plant, and staff. To be an 
educational leader means the administrators are highly prepared pro- 
fessional people who have broad knowledge in the total educational en- 

? Ibid., p. 72. 
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deavor and are expert in interstaff and intrastaff relationships. In this 
day and age, most school administrators are people who have first been 
prepared as teachers and have worked in this role. They attend graduate 
school and study in the field of School Administration, ultimately 
qualifying for a principal’s certification and hence on to a superinten- 
dent’s credential. The top school administrator in larger systems may 
well have studied at the doctorate level. 

The instructional staff of the school system is directly responsible to 
the building principal, to the superintendent, then to the school board 
as representative of the people. The organization of instruction on a 
broad scale is the responsibility of administration, the specific implemen- 
tation of various instructional content is the direct responsibility of the 
teacher. The knowing school administrator will delegate this responsi- 
bility and will serve as a consultant to the classroom teacher as he 
carries out his functions. The astute administrator will not meddle with 
this primary responsibility of the classroom teacher. This does not mean 
that supervision and coordination of the instructional effort will not be 
undertaken. However, it is the teacher’s responsibility to implement the 
day-to-day activities in the classroom. 

In most elementary schools, the organization will reflect a building 
principal and a number of teachers who are assigned certain grades to 
teach if the school is organized on a graded system; or they will be 
assigned certain units if the school is organized within the flexible unit 
plan. A new type of teaching pattern is being experimented with cur- 
rently. This teaching plan is called “team teaching.” In this plan a team 
of teachers, each utilizing his own special skills to the maximum, are 
involved in instructional groups of quite large size. This phenomenon is 
still considered in the experimental stage, but much hope is held for 
this procedure of maximizing learning for children and youth. It is 
customary for each teacher to be delegated certain responsibilities by the 
building principal. Good principles of administration, if employed, will 
involve the teaching staff in some of these decisions. 

Typically, teachers do not cut across building lines but rather stay in 
one building. There are some special subject matter teachers who do 
operate in a number of settings. Music teachers, art teachers, physical 
education teachers, reading and speech specialists frequently serve more 
than one school. In such a situation these teachers are responsible to the 
building administrator while they are working in his building. Charac- 
teristic of some systems is the employment of coordinators or supervisors 
to consolidate the efforts of these “migratory” staff people. 
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The instructional staff of secondary schools, the 3-3 aspect of the 
6-3-3 plan and the 4 aspect of the 8-4 plan, too have assignments in 
specific buildings. In contrast to the elementary teacher, who quite fre- 
quently teaches all subjects to a group of children in her classroom for 
the entire day, the secondary teacher may, quite likely, change classroom 
groups each period of the school day. Generally the secondary teacher 
will not teach the range of subject matter required of the elementary 
teacher, although this varies considerably with the size of school. 
Secondary teachers characteristically are certified to teach in one or 
two subject fields. 

Organizationally, the secondary teacher will be responsible to the 
building principal. In larger systems there may be department heads or 
supervisors in the various subject matter fields. Some of the special area 
teachers, music, art, physical education, speech, and reading, may cut 
across the system and teach in a number of buildings and maybe at both 
the elementary and secondary levels. Team teaching is being experi- 
mented with at the secondary as well as the elementary level. The result 
may eventually be a quite different organizational framework for teacher 
action. The organizational structure of the typical secondary school de- 
mands that teaching be visualized as a coordinate function among sev- 
eral staff members. Because the student will be subject to many different 
persons in each school day, and this can be both an advantage and a 
disadvantage, the organizational framework should reflect an opportu- 
nity for teachers to meet in case conferences. Teachers who do not have 
a chance to meet during school hours for the purpose of professional 
discussion of pupil developmental patterns are handicapped in fulfilling 
completely their function. 

The pupil personnel staff in a school system exists to help teachers 
fulfill their function completely. Pupil personnel staff are identified with 
the following professional titles: school counselor, school psychologist, 
school social worker, visiting teacher, attendance worker, director of 
guidance, director of pupil personnel, psychometrist, school nurse. Not 
all of these professional workers will be present in all school systems. The 
school counselor, the school nurse, and the attendance worker will appear 
more frequently than the others. In some systems the titles, school 
counselor and director of guidance, may be used interchangeably. 

The pupil personnel staff has a major charge in noninstructional func- 
tions but exists in a school to assist teachers in maximizing the in- 
structional function for each youngster. The pupil personnel workers 
may have instruction as a secondary function just the same as teachers 
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have certain pupil personnel duties and administrative duties as sec- 
ondary responsibilities. The school counselor will be utilized to illus- 
trate a point. The school counselor is a professional person who has 
studied at the graduate level, specializing in counseling theory and 
practice, measurement, the many possibilities in the world of work, 
and human development with emphasis on personality formulation 
and integration. The school counselor, if properly utilized, will spend 
at least two thirds of his time in one-to-one counseling relationships with 
students, parents, and teachers. All of this activity is devoted to assisting 
a student to know himself better—his strengths and weaknesses, his 
values and attitudes, his goals and direction. The learning of the class- 
room takes on greater meaning if this clear recognition of self is 
achieved. Teacher education programs have their focus in preparing 
the teacher in group and individual procedures of instruction, learning 
theory, and subject matter. The organizational setup of most schools is 
such that the teacher is invariably confronted with groups. Pupil per- 
sonnel workers fundamentally work with individuals and have a work 
setting and preparation for their specialized tasks. There are multiple 
organizational patterns for pupil personnel workers. They may work 
system wide; they may be assigned to one building; they may work out 
of a central office; and there may be combinations of these. The 
guidance services of one system might be used to illustrate? Typically 
a director of guidance will work system-wide. He will be an administra- 
tor of the guidance program and will be responsible to all building 
principals and the superintendent of schools. He will coordinate the 
entire guidance program from K through 12. The school counselors 
assigned to each building will be directly responsible to the building 
principal the same as a teacher assigned to a given building. The coun- 
selor will also be within the coordinating jurisdiction of the director of 
guidance. The guidance program and other aspects of the pupil person- 
nel activity within a system must be integrated into the educational 
team comprised of administrators, teachers, and the various pupil per- 
sonnel workers. There are many opportunities to go at cross-purpose in 
the complex educational institution and function of this time and age. 
Not to be forgotten in the complex organization of today’s school 
are the nonprofessional staff. These people are the secretaries, the cus- 
todians, the bus drivers, the cafeteria workers, and the maintenance per- 


8 The student interested in further elaboration may wish to consult Herman J. 
Peters and Gail F. Farwell, Guidance: A Developmental Approach (Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1959). 
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sonnel needed to keep the physical plant in operation. Some of these 
people will be assigned to specific settings; others will find themselves 
working system-wide. In a highly complex large-city system there will be 
a coordinator of these persons who is directly responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools. The various workers will have varying degrees of 
responsibility to building principals. These workers are essential to the 
smooth operation of a school. It behooves the: professional staff to be 
aware of the contribution of these workers and to respect them for the 
unique contributions which they have to provide. 

The school and the community are inextricably involved in a complex 
task. The community has a right to expect that the school will reflect its 
values. The community should also expect that the school will strive to 
bring about change. The educational task is not solely that of the local 
community but also involves the state. The state provides leadership, 
finances, and certain legal jurisdiction of standards for both personnel 
and the program of studies. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


THE state departments of education or public instruction — 
these terms will be used synonomously here — are unique to each of the 
fifty states. No two of them are exactly alike either organizationally or 
procedurally. There are four commonly identified functions which are 
carried out by most state departments of education: (1) leadership and 
advisory functions; (2) supervisory and regulatory functions; (3) sta- 
tistical and research functions; and (4) finance. 

The concept of state role in education stems from the development 
of the Constitution of the United States, whereby the educational func- 
tion was seen as a state responsibility. Customarily states have been con- 
tent to delegate specific implementation to the local board of education 
and the community which it represents. In its leadership role, state 
systems make provision for improvement of instruction, functional school 
buildings, adequate finance, the total welfare of children and youth, com- 
petent professional personnel for staffing the various adjuncts of school 
programs, safe transportation in the case of consolidated schools, suitable 
supplies and equipment, the health and attendance of pupils. 

The extent to which state authority exists varies from state to state. 
There are mixed feelings over the amount of state involvement. Some 
communities feel that any type of central control is an infringement on 
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their fundamental rights to determine their own programs unique to the 
purposes and needs of the local school. In principle this is an excellent 
philosophy, but in the development of the American school system 
complete local autonomy resulted in glaring inequalities in educational 
opportunities among various school districts. Thus, the state role can 
be seen as contributing to the equality of educational opportunity for 
all youth within that state. It is generally agreed that resources at the 
state level are needed for creating a more adequate system for education. 

What are the implications in the relationships between the state and 
local schools? Working relationships are established to provide the local 
system autonomy within a series of guidelines established through con- 
stitutional provisions, statutes, and judicial decisions. Out of these 
actions come the school laws of the state. Within these laws the local 
superintendent of schools and the school board implement a program of 
studies and services. A copy of the school laws of your state can be ac- 
quired by writing the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 
actual practice, state legislatures and state departments of public in- 
struction have seen fit to delegate to local school systems responsibility 
for the educational program. The legislature and state department serve 
as policy makers, financial resources, and overseers. 

The professional educator himself has varying amounts of direct con- 
tact with the state department of public instruction. A superintendent 
is in constant contact at this level; the principal has considerable con- 
tact, sometimes direct, but more frequently indirect through reports and 
implementation of regulations and guidelines furnished by the state 
department. Individual teachers have their main contacts with a state 
department through the certification arm or through contacts with su- 
pervisory personnel who represent their special area of interest, i.e., 
elementary education, counseling, social studies, English, industrial arts, 
etc. Each professional educator should know that consultant help for 
developing, improving, or evaluating a program is available from the 
state department. In the main, state department people are competent 
professionals who make their contribution to a state’s educational pro- 
gram through the provision of top-grade leadership. 

The state department has some major responsibilities. The first major 
responsibility focuses on leadership. Personnel in the state department 
can be expected logically to represent superior preparation and knowledge 
in the various fields. They exercise their leadership through initiating, 
encouraging, and serving as a resource for better programs and applica- 
tions. This leadership activity will be accomplished through publications 
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that may be developed, through conferences that will be sponsored, 
through workshops of varying duration which will involve professional 
educators in in-service growth, and through one-to-one consultation in 
the local school setting. Contingent upon the effectiveness of this leader- 
ship is an associated function. Research should be sponsored which 
provides a base for more refined knowledge and for more sensible direc- 
tion. As a concomitant of formal preparation, research, and practical ex- 
perience, state department personnel can work with local school people 
in developing programs which consider both the local purposes and the 
broader perspective of high-level standards. Leadership from the state 
level can assist in counteracting excessive vested interests and pressure 
groups by developing broad guidelines for action. By utilizing the various 
media at their disposal, state level leaders can assist to upgrade local 
services that may be caught in the grip of complacency and stagnation. 
Education is rooted in concepts of preservation of the good from the 
past and evolutionary change based on the development of new knowl- 
edge from the present. Hence, education of the future will serve to better 
conditions for the individual, the community, the state, and the nation. 

As a result of research and the leadership activity, guidelines for 
administrative, instructional, and pupil personnel programs will be de- 
veloped. Regulations which are to be honored will be developed in terms 
of these guidelines. It is proposed that these regulations will be most 
effective if they are not imposed but result from joint action and de- 
cision from the local level in cooperation with state officials. After the 
development of regulations, supervision from the state level becomes a 
logical outcome. This supervision is implemented to guarantee that 
minimum standards for the various programs are being met. This control 
has been assumed to be desirable and necessary in developing state-wide 
education programs of high quality. Too, another purpose has been to 
assure equality of opportunity for each child of the state. A typical out- 
come of the regulatory and supervisory arm of the state department is 
an approved school utilizing the school laws of the state as a base for 
judgment. 

Tied in with the previously mentioned functions is the feature of 
financial aid. In their original development, funds for schools came 
solely from local taxation. As the educational system expanded, as 
knowledge became more extensive, and as the population multiplied, it 
became apparent that high-level eduational programs could not be de- 
veloped, maintained, and continually changed on the basis of a local 
tax base. Money is often the crucial factor underlying what is being 
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done and what a community or state would like to do. Programs are de- 
veloped largely on the basis of available resources; resources of mind, 
body, spirit, and materiel are often of little consequence if the dollars 
are not present to undergird the implementation. 

Fiscal matters of the school are no longer the sole charge of the local 
community. It has become common practice for state funds to be al- 
located to the educational enterprise. 

In local communities, real property assessments are the prime source 
for financial aid. There is a limit to how much real property can be taxed. 
State taxes, earmarked for educational purposes, come from a variety 
of sources, such as income taxes, sales taxes, and excise taxes on special 
products. States differ considerably in the sources from which their 
school revenue is derived. The distribution of state funds follows no 
consistent pattern. There is a program of general aid in most states 
which is based on a variety of criteria, such as the number of classroom 
units, the number of pupils enrolled, or the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance. In some instances equalization aid is provided. This 
type of aid is based on the local community’s ability to pay. Special 
types of support may be found for certain programs, such as vocational 
education, bus transportation, textbooks, and so on. Attendant upon 
the provision of financial aid are certain state controls. The source of 
the dollar is frequently a source of control. Invariably there is a hew 
and cry when more state or federal aid is considered, because there is 
always the fear that additional elements of local control will be usurped. 
Fortunately, from the concept of local control, extensive state aids have 
not been bound by stringent central control. This does not mean that 
state departments of education do not operate within a system of fi- 
nancial checks and balances. The funds must be accounted for. However, 
local systems continue to exercise the major amount of control over tax 
dollars, whether they be local, state, or federal, which they have at their 
disposal. It is not unusual for a certain proportion of funds to be ear- 
marked for buildings, salaries, instruction, and so on. However, these 
funds are frequently acquired from the state on the basis of proposals 
originated by the local system in the light of mutually derived regula- 
tions. To the unknowing neophyte, these procedures may appear to be 
very cumbersome. Proponents of a centralized system of education con- 
trolled from the highest level view these procedures as wasteful and in- 
effective. However, the American school system continues to function 
in this way, and no other nation has a public system of education for all 
pupils to compare with what has been developed in this country. 
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Another major activity of the state department of public instruction 
centers on the certification of professional educators. One of the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by state departments pertains to the licensing of 
personnel who have undergone a preparation program for specific educa- 
tional responsibilities. Attendant with certification is the establishing 
of standards, the evaluating of credentials in light of these standards, 
and the issuing and revoking of certificates. 

The state demands that minimal preparation be obtained prior to 
teaching in the public schools. In many instances the “teeth” in the 
certification operation lies in the allocation of state financial aid. In 
other words, schools not having certified personnel for administrative, 
instructional, and pupil personnel functions may find some or all of 
their state aid withheld. Each new teacher will have contact with the 
certification division of the state department of education. It used to be 
that certificates to teach required the passing of a written examination, 
a situation which still exists in a few states. In general, initial or pro- 
visional certificates are now granted on the basis of college credentials. 
Some special certificates require other kinds of experiences in addition 
to college preparation. Advanced or permanent certificates are issued 
after the candidate has completed a specified amount of service and, 
frequently, completed post-bachelor’s degree preparation of a certain 
number of credits. The arrangement whereby certification results from 
an evaluation of college credentials calls for the close cooperation of the 
teacher education institutions, the state department of public instruc- 
tion, and the local school administrators. 

Asa prospective teacher, you may be wondering what the certification 
requirements are for a given state or for a given field of endeavor. You 
can acquire the specifics by writing to the Certification Division, State 
Department of Public Instruction, capitol of your state or the state in 
which you might like to work. This last point is important because the 
certification requirements are not the same for all states, and there are 
few reciprocal agreements among the various states. Several different 
kinds of certificates are issued. They may specify which subject fields, 
grades, or educational levels you are qualified for. These specialized 
certificates indicate the exact type of work which you are qualified for, 
and your employment will be restricted in terms of the type of certificate 
which you hold. An instructional, administrative, or pupil personnel 
credential is nothing more than a license and corresponds to licensure 
procedures for many other professions. The certificate is subject to the 
regulations existent at the time of issuance and to any modification of 
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conditions which the certification bureau considers essential because of 
changing circumstances. 

An obligation which state departments have assumed in recent years 
resides in minimum salary laws and retirement systems. Under the 
rationale of equality of opportunity, states went into the salary regulation 
business. In many communities, lack of funds and the value system 
were deterrents to attracting and holding competent personnel. Both 
the welfare of the children and the professional educator were at stake. 
As a result, minimum salary laws have been enacted. This does not mean 
that local systems have to adhere to the minimum. The local system 
can develop its own salary schedule as long as no professional person is 
paid less than that designated by law. This legislation differs widely. The 
details of salary laws can be obtained from the state department of 
education in each state. 

Not only have the states been concerned about the salaries of the 
educator while he is working, but they have recognized their responsi- 
bility for the retirement years of the professional educator. As a result, 
state retirement systems have been established. The teacher and the 
state, in most cases, both make deposits in the retirement system. 

‘As can be seen by the foregoing discussion, the state is an equally 
important element in the American public school. The local community 
is all-important, but the vision of both experience and foresightful 
leaders alerted peoples to the necessity of state responsibility in the 
educational enterprise. As this country has advanced in physical size, in 
population, in science and technology, and in the humanities and arts 
another governmental element has taken on added significance. We have 
not believed in, and there are a very few even now who believe in, 
federal control of education. Yet, realistic appraisal of the current scene 
reveals a long-time involvement of the federal government in education, 
and there is every evidence that additional participation by the U.S. 
government can be expected. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


since the establishment of the federal government under the 
Constitution there has been an interest in education from this level. As 
was noted previously, through the Constitution and the First and Tenth 
Amendments, education was seen as a state and local responsibility. 
However, responsibility delegated to others does not negate interest. 
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Actually, federal involvement in education began with the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1785. The Congress of the Confederation passed 
this law. As mentioned before, the law provided that the sixteenth sec- 
tion of every township in the newly suttveyed land of the West should 
be set aside for the maintenance of public schools. The ordinance led 
to a precedent establishing the policy of land grants for educational pur- 
poses to each new state admitted to the union. The first example is that 
of Ohio’s admission to statehood in 1802. As time passed, the federal 
government became more generous about the land it granted for schools. 
Almost all states admitted to the union after 1800 received the benefit 
of educational funds from grants of various types including the forest- 
reserve income grant, the mineral royalty grants, and others. A general 
policy was reflected in all of these grants, and that policy centered on 
lending financial support for education to individual states without 
specifying regulatory measures for the expenditure of funds. 

A new type of federal-state-local educational relationship came about 
as a result of the Morrill Act of 1862. This act provided for large 
amounts of public land for the establishment of the land-grant colleges. 
In this act specific: provisions were made for the expenditure of money, 
and annual financial reports were required. Additional acts from that 
time to the present have characterized this type of policy, namely the 
earmarking of funds in specific directions but without restricting the 
nature of the educational service to be provided. Such acts as the Hatch 
Act, the second Morrill Act, the Smith-Lever Act characterize this legis- 
lation. With the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and subsequent major acts, 
such as the George-Dean Act, the George-Barden Act, and the National 
Defense Education Act, more specific accounting for program and thus 
expenditures has been characteristic. 

A concept of federal role has emerged, however. In a way, it can be 
described as a big brother role, yet the opponents of federal involvement 
in education see the domineering father role lurking in the wings. The 
federal government is in a partnership with the states and local com- 
munities when it comes to educational programs, Increasingly, the states 
have looked to the federal government for financial assistance in im- 
plementing the educational enterprise. Shall we have federal participa- 
tion in education? This is an absurd question in the 1960's; it is a mere 
academic question, As a potential teacher you should know that there 
is scarcely a school today which is not touched by federal monies and 
thus federal involvement in the local program of education. Schools 
offering lunch programs, vocational education, guidance programs, ex- 
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panded building facilities, and others too numerous to mention here 
are partners with the federal government. 

A national Department of Education was created shortly after the 
passage of the Morrill Act of 1862; its main functions were limited 
mainly to informational and promotional services. Ultimately the 
United States Office of Education came into being,.and currently it is a 
subdivision of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Leadership, research, consultation, and financial aid are major contribu- 
tions of the federal education agency. As with the state agency, where 
dollars are involved there are elements of control. However, strong pres- 
sures continue to resist federal control and federal dictation of what 
shall be taught in the schools, when it shall be taught, and how it 
shall be taught. 

Relationships among federal, state, and local systems can be identi- 
fied somewhat as follows. Few local schools have direct involvement with 
federal agencies. The customary pattern for relations is from the U. S. 
Office of Education to the state department of public instruction. An 
example might well serve to illustrate the procedure, the National De- 
fense Education Act. Under Title V-a of this act, local schools can 
receive direct financial aid for the development and upgrading of guid- 
ance and counseling programs. Federal funds have to be matched by 
state funds. The state department of public instruction prepares a pro- 
posal outlining the type of program and the criteria for such a program. 
This is submitted for U. S. Office of Education approval. Upon ap- 
proval of the operational plan, federal monies are assigned to the state 
to assist in implementation of the programs at the local level. Local 
school systems then have. to decide whether they desire to be participat- 
ing schools in this program. Should they desire to be involved, they have 
to prepare a local school prospectus of their guidance program and 
justify, in light of the criteria in the state plan, their need for federal 
and state matched monies at the local level. 

You will note that a state does not have to become involved in the 
federal program. If they do they have to provide matched monies. The 
state takes the initiative in submitting a state plan. The federal educa- 
tion facility does establish certain criteria. After approval, the local 
school still does not have to become involved. If it does there are 
specified criteria from the state level which govern the development of 
the local plan. Yet through all of this, local control still governs the 
action because the superintendent and school board can decide that they 
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will or will not participate. They have the option of going it alone on the 
basis of their own tax base. 

Among the various responsibilities which the cooperative relationship 
between the federal government and state departments of education has 
engendered we can identify leadership. The White House Conferences 
are one of the ways that are demonstrative of this leadership. Many im- 
portant questions are discussed at these conferences. Many facts are 
brought out. These conferences are designed to create an awareness 
about the problems being faced by the schools and some possible solu- 
tions among large segments of the population. In the 1960 conference 
some of the questions confronted were: What should our schools ac- 
complish? What are our school building needs? How can we finance our 
schools — build and operate them? How can we organize our school 
systems more effectively and economically? How can we get enough 
good teachers —and keep them? What are the special needs of society, 
and children in particular, in this changing world? How can we obtain 
continuing public interest in education? What are the needs of special 
groups? Leadership is demonstrated through the sponsoring of all types 
of conferences, workshops, the development of bulletins and media re- 
leases of many types and through liaison work with the Congress. 

Another major way the federal government contributes to education 
is through an active research program. The research sponsored by the 
government is of a wide variety, ranging from projects through the Co- 
operative Research Section of the U. S. Office of Education, projects 
developed_through the National Institute of Mental Health, develop- 
ments by the Armed Forces, and activities of the Public Health Service, 
to mention a few of the agencies involved. In some instances the 
agencies of the government do their own research, but on the whole 
the research is farmed out on a contractual basis with schools, colleges, 
or individuals representing a private practice or firm. Without the re- 
search support provided by the various agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, educational research would be at more of a minimum than is 
already the case. Private foundations help to some degree; but com- 
pared to the federal government and these foundations, local and state 
governments spend a pittance on research activities. If you as a prospec- 
tive teacher eventually study at the graduate level, as a graduate assistant 
your research and income will be dependent upon monies acquired 
through a project sponsored by some agency of the federal government. 
There is great need for extended research involvement of professional 
educators at the local level, and well-constructed research projects will 
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gain approval. It takes initiative, personnel, and time to implement such 
programs. Much is dependent upon the value system of the administrator 
and the school board. If they value research and will permit their teachers 
to become involved, the potentiality for research support is present. 
The federal government is a partner in this activity. 

Consultation, particularly at the state level, is another responsibility 
of the federal educational agency. This consultation is seldom imposed; 
it is available upon request. The U. S. Office of Education hires many 
highly competent professional educators for consultive leadership. The 
consultants are willing to discuss ways of resolving needs, problems, 
and goals. Their consultation may focus on instructional, administrative, 
personnel, or research activities. Consultation may be provided by per- 
sonnel directly in the employ of the U. S. Office of Education or 
through contractual arrangements with a college, private concerns, or 
individuals. Consultation services are provided from the rationale that a 
national perspective is sought as the issue, problem, or project is being 
scrutinized. Consultation is provided because of the belief that the 
service is in the national interest. Increasingly, people envisage educa- 
tion as the major medium through which our way of life, our national 
heritage, our contribution to a world society can be maximized. There 
is an increasing blurring of the functional relationships of federal, state, 
and local educational units, because it is becoming a case of “one for 
all, one in all, and all for one.” This does not mean that sole reliance 
should be given to a federal agency by default. It does mean that future 
educators, as well as all citizens, will have to contend with the many 
complex forces which may have a tendency to foster an unequal distribu- 
tion of local, state, and federal power over the educational activity. 

This contention leads to the last federal responsibility to be faced 
in this section. We refer to financial aid. The governmental agency with 
the broadest tax base is the federal organization. There seems to be 
little question that federal dollars are needed for the educational enter- 
prise. Increased populations, critical impact areas, the shift from rural 
to urban populations, expanded educational horizons, the inequality of 
educational opportunity in various sections of the country (some due to 
social values, some due to the financial base), the need for the best to 
teach (and thus values and financial reward that attracts people like 
you to teaching), and physical facilities are all forces that seem to dictate 
federal involvement. As has been noted before, where financies are in- 
volved controls seem to go hand in hand. Procedures for keeping 
local-state-federal equilibrium in control of education must be constantly 
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scrutinized, evaluated, adjusted and readjusted. Few Americans desire 
a nationally controlled educational system such as is found in most 
foreign countries, but they do agree all levels of government must par- 
ticipate in the financing of education. That is, the majority of fore- 
sighted people can see the need for employing the widest tax base 
possible for supporting education. Americans have placed faith in the 
schools throughout history for transmitting the cultural heritage and for 
promoting social advancement. 

The impact of significant federal legislation has been felt at the local 
level, at the state level, and among the institutions of higher education. 
If all educational programs now supported by federal involvement in the 
educational undertaking were to experience a withdrawal of the federal 
government there would be calamity. One of the first actions demanded 
of local and state government would be the assessment of additional 
taxes on the already overburdened real property base. New means of 
revenue at local and state levels would have to be sought. Building pro- 
grams would be greatly curtailed. A variety of instructional programs of 
long standing would feel the pinch, such as the vocational areas of agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economics, and distributive occupa- 
tions. Recently added supports for guidance programs, mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages would be withdrawn. There would be a 
decline in the quality and quantity of these programs, The federally 
subsidized lunch programs, transportation facilities, and research activi- 
ties would come to a halt. Programs of scholarship and student-loan 
aid gendered under the several G.I. Bills of Rights and the National 
Defense Education Act would be cancelled. Rather than having equaliza- 
tion formulas for a balance between state and fedéral monies, the 
sole burden would fall upon the states. Many instructional and research 
programs in colleges and universities would be a thing of the past. 

In addition, many special educational programs, now the responsi- 
bility of the federal government, would befall highly beleagured state 
and local systems. The government, through a variety of agencies, 
operates schools for American Indians on reservations, schools for Ameri- 
can dependents abroad, schools in territories, possessions, and such well- 
known schools in the higher education field as the military academies at 
West Point, Annapolis, and Colorado Springs. 

This negative viewpoint of withdrawal of federal funds and involve- 
ment in educational activities should provide some indication of the 
impact of the federal government on education. There are hundreds of 
educational programs throughout the United States and its territories 
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which are federally subsidized. To date, local communities and states 
have not lost control over their schools. The cooperative relationships 
of federal-state-local offices need to be maintained and strengthened. 
All Americans have an investment in education. The best minds, ade- 
quate financial aid, and all media for pushing forward the horizons of 
knowledge are required if the United States is to maintain its way of life, 
its standard of living, and its leadership role among the great nations 
of the world and possibly of outer space. It behooves each prospective 
and active teacher to come to grips with the arguments pro and con 
for federal involvement in education. 


THE FUNCTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


uicueER education, that educational level which results in the 
granting of degrees, in the United States has been permitted to develop 
both as a private enterprise and as a state function. Private collegiate 
institutions originally developed through religious sponsorship. Philan- 
thropic endowments from individuals, corporations, and foundations 
have been other means of sponsoring institutions of higher education. 
Through the Morrill Act of 1862 the land-grant universities came into 
being. Institutions of higher education are both of federal and state 
government sponsorship. The federal government has developed the 
service academies of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and 
Maritime service. 

Historically, the dominance of religion in the development of the 
college in the U. S. must be recognized. Collegiate institutions had a 
phenomenal rise during the nineteenth century. There were several 
factors which contributed. The Ordinance of 1785 setting apart lands 
in the Northwest Territory for public schools eventually had application 
to higher education when, in the bill of sale of lands to the Ohio com- 
pany, a provision was made for setting aside two townships for higher 
education. Ohio University, founded at Athens, Ohio, in 1803, re- 
ceived the first land grant for higher education. The Dartmouth College 
decision handed down by the Supreme Court prohibited states from 
interfering with the endowments of private institutions and thus safe- 
guarded these institutions. The concept of education for women gave 
great emphasis to the expansion of higher education. Early in the 
1800's boarding schools for girls were established, and these led to 
collegiate institutions. In 1837 Oberlin College in Ohio admitted its 
first woman student, and this institution has the longest history of 


Figure 31. Organization and administration of American col- 
leges was less complex when this picture was taken in 1892. [The 
Department of Photography, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.] 


collegiate coeducation in this country. Normal schools, for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, were established in the early 1800's: a private one was 
established at Concord, Vermont, in 1823; the first public normal school 
was founded at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839. These schools were 
the forerunners of state teachers colleges and colleges of education. 
The last major influence of the nineteenth century promoting the 
growth of collegiate education was the Morrill Act of 1862, establishing 
the framework for the great land-grant universities of today. Michigan 
State University, as it is currently known, was the first of the land- 
grant colleges dedicated to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Since these early beginnings there has been great expansion in 
higher education until today, on a national average, one out of three 
high school graduates goes on to an institution of higher education. 
Higher education is big business, and it is a business much needed if this 
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country is to receive maximal utilization of its human resources. The 
optimal maximizing of human resources seems essential if the United 
States is to maintain its position of world leadership. You as a pros- 
pective teacher will profit from this system of higher education. You 
will also have ample opportunity to contribute through your own in- 
volvement while you are a student and in the preparation of children 
and youth after you assume your professional position of educator. 

A role concept for higher education has resulted. Schools and col- 
legiate institutions are not controlled by the same governing agents. 
State institutions of higher education and elementary and secondary 
schools both receive tax funds for their support, but their controlling 
bodies are different. In Wisconsin for example, the public schools come 
under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The University of Wisconsin is under the control of a Board of Regents. 
The State College System has a separate board of control. In Wisconsin 
there is a Coordinating Committee for Higher Education which is 
concerned with the state-wide educational functions. This body con- 
fronts the issues, authorizes studies, and consults with all of the con- 
trolling agencies which depend on state support. The schools enter 
into the picture, because the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is a member of this body, as well as various boards of control. 

In this country, accrediting agencies have arisen. Participation in 
these agencies is voluntary. In the Midwest the association is known as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
These agencies, composed of membership from all levels of education, 
establish standards for programs of instruction, preparation of teachers, 
administrative criteria, and pupil personnel practices. If a school or 
college desires to be accredited by one of the regional associations, 
they request the visitation of an evaluation team. Utilizing pre-estab- 
lished minimal standards as arrived at by committees representing both 
schools and colleges, private and public, the evaluation team reviews 
all aspects of an institution’s educational enterprise, ranging from 
building facilities to library resources. Upon approval of its program, 
the school or college can state that it is a member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This indicates to all 
concerned that the educational program has been certified, and reliance 
can be placed in the product — the graduate of the institution. Co- 
operative relationships between the various levels of the educational 
undertaking represent the role concept. The various levels of institutions 
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are dependent upon each other for their existence and for defining clear- 
cut responsibilities with a minimum of overlap. 

Public institutions of higher education have a variety of coopera- 
tive relationships. The students of a collegiate institution matriculate 
from the schools. Each college establishes its own standards for ad- 
mission. In some state schools the only requirement is a high school 
diploma; in some private schools rigid levels of performance and within 
certain curricula are demanded. Because public collegiate institutions 
develop specialized programs of study and because there are desirable 
prerequisite studies for entry into various specializations, schools and 
colleges must work together in meeting educational purposes. In most 
public collegiate institutions service to the state and its citizens is 
one of their ideals. This service will fall generally in the realms of 
consultation, research, and direct instruction. Specifically in the field of 
professional education, the majority of teachers will be prepared in the 
state colleges of education or the college of education which is an 
integral part of the state university. Here close liaison exists between the 
preparation program, educational research, consultation, and the specific 
needs and purposes of the publicly supported schools. These colleges 
of education are also the preparation arm which much work closely 
with the teacher-certifying section of the state department of educa- 
tion, and teacher preparation programs must be worked out which will 
satisfy both the degree requirements of the collegiate institution and 
the criteria established for the state teaching, administrative, or pupil 
personnel credentials. So it can be seen that working relationships 
between state colleges and the department of public instruction are 
also of a cooperative nature. 

Public institutions of higher education have manifold relationships 
with the federal government. Complex universities such as the University 
of Wisconsin and The Ohio State University, possessing many differ- 
ent colleges and preparation programs, rely on the federal government 
for financial support of many projects. Research monies and special 
collegiate instructional programs which result from federal legislation 
involve contractual arrangements between the universities and the 
government. Too, the government frequently calls upon university 
faculty members for consultive aid. It is not unusual to read in a news- 
paper that Professor has been given a leave of absence to serve 
as an advisor to the U. S. Office of Education, or to provide leadership 
for the development of a new program, or to serve as the mediator 
of an industry-labor dispute. In a sense, public institutions of higher 
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education are tangents to various levels of government, and it is to be 
expected that close working relationships will be maintained. One 
thing that collegiate institutions religiously guard is their right to aca- 
demic freedom, and any encroachmént upon this right is sure to cause 
a flare-up of indignation in the collegiate community. 

Private institutions and their relationships with schools and the 
government bear some scrutiny. There are many features of school- 
college relationships which apply equally well to public and private 
institutions of higher education. Such things as articulation from school 
to college, research, and consultation can originate in private institu- 
tions as well as public colleges. Because private institutions are under 
independent boards of control and their financies are acquired from 
endowments, gifts, etc., they do not have the same type of tie-in as a 
tax-supported institution. If in their policies they want to place emphasis 
on close relationships with tax-supported educational institutions this 
is their prerogative; tax-supported colleges and universities do not have 
such choices. 

Private colleges are as dependent upon public schools for their 
resource of students as public universities. Private colleges affiliate with 
the accrediting agencies in the same way as public higher education 
institutions. Because private institutions operate from a philosophy 
of selective admissions geared to their peculiar ideals and purposes 
and because they do not necessarily operate from the same position of 
obligation and service to a state as an institution based on tax-support, 
close relationships need to be established and maintained to alert the 
feeder institutions to admissions expectations. In this way school 
personnel can gear their counseling activities with school youth realisti- 
cally when the private institution might be a possible choice for at- 
tendance. 

Private institutions, like public institutions, have become increas- 
ingly dependent upon research funds from the federal government. 
As the government has structured its policies in coritractual arrange- 
ments with higher education institutions, private college receive con- 
sideration equal with that of public institutions. In certain types of 
programs, such as those offered under the Smith-Hughes Act, the 
George-Dean, and George-Barden Act, funds are earmarked for voca- 
tional programs of various types, and these programs have been im- 
plemented in public institutions. However, private colleges have 
benefited from P.L. 15, 346 and 550 (the G-I. Bills), just as public 
institutions have. These bills had provisions which provided “service 
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veterans’ with educational privileges. The student recipient could 
select the college of his own choice as long as it was an accredited 
institution, Under the National Defense Education Act, private institu- 
tions have been awarded instructional institutes in languages and counsel- 
ing. These are by contractual agreement and are awarded on the merits 
of the preparation program offered in the institution and not on facts 
of public or private status. 

Private institutions have relationships with state departments of 
public instruction in lesser ways than public colleges. One of their 
main contacts comes when the private institution offers a program of 
teacher preparation. Regardless of whether a student studies in a public 
or private college, if he is preparing to be a teacher at the elementary 
or secondary level in public schools he has to qualify for the state- 
administered teaching credential. In this instance, the private college 
must have liaison relationships with the state department of education. 

Financing of higher education in the United States has been both a 
private and public option. In this day and age it is not an either/or 
question of public versus private funds. As it happens, private uni- 
versities get their main support from endowments, gifts, etc., but they are 
increasingly dependent upon federal funds for research funds, for loan 
funds for students, and for some instructional funds. Private colleges also 
benefit from federal funds as they might be applied to their building 
programs, In turn, public higher education achieves its main support 
from tax dollars, but these institutions of higher learning also acquire 
funds from alumni, private foundations, corporations, and individual 
benefactors. Public institutions would be in financial difficulty if all 
private financing were withdrawn; private institutions would be in equal 
difficulty if all public funds were withdrawn. 

Characteristically, private institutions are much more dependent 
upon student tuition fees than are public institutions. Projections for 
the future have focused on tuition charges. There are those persons 
in circles of higher education who believe that the increasing popula- 
tion, and thus the increasing numbers of young people wanting a 
college education, will result in a reassessment of financing procedures 
in higher education — both private and public. You, as a prospective 
teacher and college student, should know that college and university 
financing is not a clear-cut, either/or, private-public funds situation. 
One of the confusing things for foreign visitors on the campus of an 
American university is in seeing the complex way we have developed 
working relationships between public and private capital and the 
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agencies which control these policies. In this sense, the American system 
of higher education (and some people question whether there is a 
system) is unique, and it has resulted in a joint effort of public and 
private resources. 


SUMMARY 


THE organization of the American school system is highly 
complex and can be visualized as having a recurring theme. At the same 
time there is a constant state of flux which must be recognized. Schools 
in the United States originated from an European tradition, and, in a 
sense, they were institutions transplanted from an established culture. 
In the transplant, a strong religious emphasis permeated their program 
of instruction. In the historical evolution of the American system of 
education, public and parochial institutions at all levels have been per- 
mitted to grow side by side. 

In the organization and development of American education the 
concept of local control of the schools has been a dominant factor. This 
does not mean that state and federal governments have not been 
greatly involved. They have, and there are some controls exerted at these 
levels. However, the American public jealously guards its prerogative 
of local control, and cooperative working relationships among local, 
state, and federal agencies best describes the organizational structure 
that has resulted. 

Schools and institutions of higher education have had to work out 
many complex relationships. Each is dependent upon the other. Also, 
state departments of public instruction have become greatly involved, 
particularly when teacher certification and local educational programs 
are being considered. The cooperative relationships which have resulted 
from the complex organization of various ‘governmental responsibilities 
and various levels of education can be identified with the following 
responsibilities: leadership, supervision and regulation, consultation, 
certification, research, implementation, and financial aid. 


I NEED TO KNOW MORE ABOUT: 
Yes No 


1. The relationship of the teacher to the board of education 

2. What executive functions are delegated to the superin- 
tendent by the board of education 

3. What decisions the board of education may make 
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. How the board of education provides the finances for 


the operation of the schools 


. The relationship of the board of education to the state 


and to the federal government 


. How members of the board of education communicate 


with the community 

The coordination of school and community activities 
The board of education's role in providing support for 
the administrative and educational staff 


. The regulations which the board of education may 


formulate concerning the operation of the classroom 
teacher 
The organizational structure of a school system 
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PROJECTS 


. Describe the organizational structure of your school districts. 
. Prepare a paper on school-community relationships and the effects of 


community on the school. 


. Interview a member of a board of education or an administrator con- 


cerning his views of the organization of the school with which he is 
associated, in terms of strengths and weaknesses for providing educa- 
tional opportunity for students. 
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4. Write a paper on the relationship of the federal government to education. 
Include such topics as federal aid, national curriculum, and government 
control. 

5. Conduct a panel discussion on articulation between secondary and higher 
education. 


FILMS 


Design of American Education. 16 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
The organizational structure of educational programs is shown through 

the presentation of differing situations. 

School Board in Action. 27 min. B & W. National School Boards Association. — 


Presents a series of school board meetings which are concerned with the 
functioning of the board and the community in producing a more effective 
educational policy program. 


School and Community. 14 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Depicts the relationship of the school to the community and how teachers 
may take a more effective part in community activities and the community 
in school activities. 


XIII 


Teacher Education Problems 


eee ooo 


1. In what way is staffing our schools a problem of supply and 
demand? 

2. What are the principal sources of teacher supply? 

3. If an adequate supply of teachers is so important, why should 
not state certification standards be lowered? 

4. Why is it unreasonable to expect that the entire cost of edu- 
cation should be undertaken by the local school district? 

5. What professional guide lines exist to help determine what 
schools should accomplish? 


ECENTLY one of the freshmen enrolled in The College 
R of Guam in the Western Pacific commented, “I think 
I want to teach, but it would help to know what the teacher's job will 
be like twenty years from now.” Although there is no crystal ball to 
consult, we can perhaps get some answers to the question by looking 
at some of the important problems that education faces today. To 
the extent that these problems are dealt with intelligently now, the 
teaching profession will be on a firm foundation tomorrow. 
Identifying problems in education is easy, but finding right answers 
is another matter, because the problems are complex and involve con- 
troversial issues. Since we live in a democratic society, we are committed 
to the principle of providing free public education for our boys and 
girls. This ideal has been challenged in recent years by an amazing 
population increase and by a certain degree of public apathy. To some 
people the welfare of our schools is no longer a vital interest. The 
threat of world conflict and the desire for personal security and free- 
dom to enjoy leisure and happiness seem to overshadow the urgent 
need to proyide support to schools. 
This chapter will discuss the following problems in education today: 
312 
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(1) maintaining an adequate supply of teachers; (2) financing public 
education; and (3) determining what schools should accomplish. Al- 
though there are many other problems in education, some of these, such 
as segregation and the place of religion in public schools, have already 
been discussed in Chapter I. 


MAINTAINING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF 
TEACHERS 


MAINTAINING an adequate supply of teachers is undoubtedly the 
major concern in education today, and its solution will have direct 
implications for the future of the teaching profession. There is no 
escape from the fact that for many years this problem will be looking over 
its shoulder at us as we try to catch up with it, Even before World 
War II there was a complacency toward recruitment of teachers, be- 
cause it was assumed that enough new teachers would enter the ranks 
each year to do the job. Now we realize that only the most concentrated 
effort can alleviate the teacher shortage. Why is there a serious shortage 
of teachers? What can be done to increase the supply of teachers? 


Problem of Supply and Demand 


It is an alarming fact that the supply of qualified teachers is 
less than the number required to staff the schools. Part of this im- 
balance is due to the rapid increase of school enrollments which has 
occurred since World War II. This trend is a reflection of the increase 
in total population in the United States, which in 1961 was about 
178,000,000, a decided contrast to the population of 76,000,000 in 1900. 
Our population has more than doubled in the short period of sixty-one 
years. By 1965 it is estimated that the population will be 189,500,000, 
and school and college enrollments will be more than 51,000,000. The 
birth rate has been climbing steadily since 1946 and probably will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. Even if some circumstance developed 
to slow down the birth rate, the children already born will put a heavy 
burden on our educational system for the next twenty years.t Another 
complicating factor is that more young people in proportion to the total 
population are going to school and college now than ever before. 
The fact that school enrollments have increased significantly can 


1 Teachers for Tomorrow, The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Bulle- 
tin No. 2, November 1955, P- 8. 


THE YOUTH WHO WILL ATTEND COLLEGES 
THROUGH 1978 ARE ALREADY BORN 


E CAN COUNT THEM NOW 


Figure 32. The enrollment tidal wave. [Dean Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Columbus 
Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio.] 


be seen readily by realizing that in 1900 there were about 16,000,000 
elementary school children and about 700,000 high school students. In 
1960-61 there were approximately 34,380,000 elementary school children 
and approximately 10,290,000 high school? students. In comparison with 
the school population of 1900 there are now about twice as many ele- 
mentary students and twelve times as many high school students. 
Obviously many more teachers will be needed to provide instruction 
for the increase in the number of boys and girls in schools. Some 
estimates show that for the immediate present 147,600 new elementary 
teachers and 92,400 new high school teachers are needed. Actually 
more than this are needed because some 91,552 teachers have sub- 
standard preparation and 30,000 more have no college training.* Ap- 
proximately 135,000 teachers are prepared annually. Neatly 240,000 are 
really needed each year, considering such factors as replacement, in- 
creased enrollments, and the need to relieve overcrowded classrooms. If 


ae Britannica Book of the Year, Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1961), p. 224. 

2 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961, Research Report, Na- 
tional Education Association, April 1961. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. 
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the teacher shortage were projected to 1965, about 295,000 new teachers 
will be needed each year. About 55 per cent of the college graduates 
of 1965 would need to enter teaching in order to meet the demand 
for teachers in that year. 

One of the reasons for the shortage of teachers is that teaching is 
in competition with other demand areas such as business, industry, 
government, medicine, dentistry, nursing, occupational ‘therapy, and 
Selective Service. The fact of the matter is, there are not enough 
trained people for professional, skilled, and technical jobs. The entire 
manpower situation in the United States reflects this deficit. Many young 
people who enter college are attracted to those areas of training men- 
tioned above rather than to teaching. Others who are graduated from 
teacher education curricula and are qualified to teach are lured to jobs in 
business or industry because of higher salaries. Many young women marry 
before graduation or shortly afterwards and soon start families, which 
prevents them from going ahead with plans to teach. 

One phase of this problem is the large number of temporary teachers 
on duty in classrooms. Small school districts are usually more harrassed 
with this problem than large city systems. In California, however, 
during 1959, there were 18,000 substitute and temporary teachers, which 
meant that about 15 per cent of the schoolchildren in California 
were taught by nonregular teachers.* About 9 per cent of all elementary 
school teachers in the fall of 1957 had substandard certificates. 

The shortage of adequately trained teachers has already produced 
some warning signals. In some school systems teaching standards have 
been lowered; in others class size has had to be increased. In either 
case, the result is a reduction of quality in the educational program. 
Boys and girls will not be receiving the kind of instruction and quality 
of experiences to which they are entitled. Does this mean that our great 
experiment in mass education must come to an end in favor of some 
selection program? If such a development does occur, the foundation of 
our democracy will be weakened. Our society needs a constant flow of 
well-educated citizens to meet the challenge of maintaining a free 
world, We need more rather than fewer educated people who can 
carry on in government, professions, business, industry, and agriculture. 

The area of science teaching in high school points up this problem 
of teacher shortage. Since there are not enough well-trained science 
teachers, about 23 per cent of the high schools do not offer physics 


5 “California’s Need for Teachers,” Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, 29, No. 1, January 1960, p. 6. 
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and chemistry. There are fewer students taking courses in physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry than there should be. There are indications 
that the Soviet Union is graduating twice as many engineers and tech- 
nical specialists as the United States. 


Sources of Teachers Supply 


There are three ways in which our supply of teachers can be 
maintained and augmented: (1) retaining our present teachers, (2) 
interesting more young people in high school and college to enter 
teaching, (3) encouraging college-educated adults in the community 
to enter teaching. 


RETAINING OUR PRESENT TEACHERS 


Retaining our present teachers obviously is the first way in which our 
supply of teachers can be maintained. Each year a large number of 
teachers — especially beginning teachers — decide for different reasons 
to leave teaching. A recent study was undertaken by the National 
Education Association’ of 26,000 classroom teachers in their first year 
of teaching in all parts of the United States. Those who indicated 
they were dissatisfied with teaching were for the most part single, young, 
making low salaries, and teaching in secondary schools. About 19 per 
cent of the single men, for example, stated they preferred another 
vocational area, In a New York State study of teachers who left the 
profession, it was found that 82 per cent of the women left to become 
housewives; 88 per cent of the men left to take better jobs. 

Harris’ found in a study of 700 teachers in Ohio that marriage, 
maternity, homemaking, and other family duties rank highest among 
the factors that cause teachers to leave the profession. A second group- 
ing of important factors included low salaries and better opportunities 
in business and industry. Dissatisfaction with the school administration 
was also an important factor; for example, lack of helpful supervision was 
discouraging to the younger teachers. As might be expected, men were 
affected by more negative factors than women. 

(a) Increasing teachers’ salaries is the starting place to increase the 
holding power, although most educators are agreed that this factor 


è “First Year Teachers in 1954-55,” National Education Association Research 
Bulletin, Research Division of the National Education Association of the United 
States, 34, No. 1, February 1956, p. 40. 
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No. 8, November 1958, pp. 26-27. 
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alone is not the answer. During 1960 the range in median salaries for 
beginning teachers with a Bachelor’s degree was $4,200-4,400,° which 
is low in comparison with starting salaries of $4,800-6,000 per year for 
engineers, technicians, and comparable government positions. The NEA 
has recommended that a beginning teacher with a Bachelor's degree 
in education. start at $4,200, yet only relatively few school systems are 
meeting this standard. Even this salary is too low; starting salaries should 
be near $5,000 when one considers the four-year college degree, the high 
level of responsibility of working with boys and girls, and the financial 
output of several thousand dollars to secure advanced degrees during 
summer vacation periods. 

One way to pay teachers more is to have them serve on a twelve- 
month contract, which is the case in Glenview, Illinois, where schools are 
in session thirty-seven weeks a year. During five more weeks in June 
and July, teachers may complete their twelve-month contract by serving 
as instructors or counselors in the community recreation program, tak- 
ing part in locally organized workshop programs or going on planned 
national or foreign trips. It should be recognized, however, that such a 
plan interferes with advanced study. 

Lakewood, Ohio has started a plan of inviting teachers to sign a 
contract for eleven months.® School closes in June, but the teacher’s 
salary continues for the next two months. The additional salary is 
earned by the teacher during the regular school year, when she assumes 
additional responsibilities — for example, special information seminars 
in her special subject matter area. And then about every fifth year the 
teacher is permitted to take a professional vacation with pay to travel 
or do graduate work. 

Another disturbing phase of teachers’ salaries is that the rate of 
advancement is too slow, and there is no recognition of merit or out- 
standing performance. All are held to the same slow and inadequate 
salary rates. Advancement in business and industry is on a performance 
basis. The ablest are challenged to produce and are rewarded for their 
efforts, In scattered instances some effort has been made to provide 
merit increases for a few teachers. An anonymous donor in Columbus, 
Ohio has given $10,000 each year since 1954 to be awarded by the 
Columbus School Board to ten outstanding teachers. This kind of 
development would be more significant if more of the better teachers 


8 National Education Association Research Bulletin, 39, No. 2 May 1961, p. i 
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could share in permanent merit raises. Furthermore, maximum salaries 
for teachers need to be brought more in line with ceiling salaries in 
comparable occupations. 

Salaries in the future should be increased to at least $10,000 per 
year. Before long teachers will need five or six years of preparation, 
including an M. A. degree and a year of internship. 

(b) A second important factor in retaining present teachers is to re- 
design the work load so that teachers have more responsibilities of a 
professional nature and fewer of a clerical kind. Many able teachers leave 
their jobs each year because they are disgusted with routine, house- 
keeping, and clerical work. Some such typical duties are: preparing daily 
attendance reports, collecting money for some benefit in the community, 
scoring tests, taking an inventory of school supplies, helping first 
graders off and on with their boots and clothes, dispensing first aid, writ- 
ing notes to parents, and supervising the corridors during the lunch 
hour. There should be more time for creative activity in planning and 
organizing classroom experiences, developing class materials, and working 
with individual children. In the years ahead, teachers no doubt will have 
more of a share in determining educational plans and policies and will 
be more involved in problems of school administration. 

Jewett? in a study of social science teachers found that for the 
most part they were happy with the professional nature of their job, 
but they were dissatisfied with peripheral duties which encroached on 
their time and energy. For example, most of the teachers were unhappy 
about the excessive burden of clerical work which had little relationship 
to the job of teaching. Several times during the year teachers had to 
solicit, collect, safeguard, and record various funds for community 
projects, Teachers also disliked patrolling the halls, lunchrooms, and 
schoolyards. Why should a teacher have to act like a policeman? 

(c) A third factor in retaining our present teachers is the poor atti- 
tude on the part of many school boards and school administration 
toward teachers. This relationship seems to be improving, but many 
teachers list as their chief gripe the brusque treatment they receive 
when requesting simple classroom supplies such as chalk or paper. 
Teachers feel they are treated like hired hands in some school systems. 
Some school boards seem more concerned about relatively trivial matters 
such as erasing the blackboard at the end of the day than consideration 
of more important professional matters. Some school boards are so 


1R, E. Jewett, “Why Do They Quit Teaching?” Ohio School Boards Journal, 
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completely out of touch with classroom teaching that they see it only 
as a managerial or disciplinary function. One outstanding teacher who 
also served as guidance counselor wanted to attend a professional meet- 
ing and offered to pay her own expenses. The principal refused to permit 
her to make the three-day trip on the basis that she had three months 
of summer vacation to attend meetings! The principal made this de- 
cision knowing that this national guidance association never meets 
in the summer and that he was denying the teacher a chance to maintain 
her professional status and interest in counseling. 

(d) Better retirement provisions are another inducement to teachers. 
This factor may not seem so important to a young person who is 
considering the profession, but to the older teacher it may be the decid- 
ing factor in remaining or leaving the school. Usually there is a close 
relationship between salary and retirement; therefore, those school sys- 
tems with higher salary schedules usually have better retirement plans. 

In spite of these factors which cause teachers to remove themselves 
from the profession or never even start teaching, there is evidence that a 
surprising percentage of people who prepare to teach do so and remain 
in the profession. In 1959 a questionnaire was sent to the 1953-54 
graduates of the four colleges of the City of New York (City College, 
Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens.)'* More than 7o per cent of the group 
(1,144) returned the questionnaires. Some of the findings of this study 
were: 


1. 94 per cent of the group had taught during the five-year period 
following graduation; only six per cent had never taught. 

2. 51 per cent were still teaching. 

3. 64 per cent were teaching in New York City Schools; 22 per cent 

were teaching in other parts of New York state. ; 

45 per cent said they planned to continue teaching indefinitely. 

The most persistent teachers were those teaching in high school, 

who had found their student teaching experiences satisfactory. 


Sa 


INTERESTING MORE YOUNG PEOPLE 


A second way in which our supply of teachers can be maintained is the 
large group of young people in high school and college who potentially 
could be interested in the teaching profession. There are several ways 
to challenge this group. In the first place, teacher education as an area 


u W, Rabinowitz, and Kay E. Crawford, Teacher Education Graduates of 
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needs to become more selective. Professional standards for admission 
and retention in the program of teacher education need to be pegged 
at a higher level. It is paradoxical that as an area becomes more difficult 
for admission the interest on the part of young people to enter the 
area becomes greater. More rather than fewer young people of good 
quality would be attracted to teaching if this were done. Teaching 
needs to be perceived as a. rigorous, academic program which requires 
the best efforts of serious-minded students, On too many college 
campuses, teaching is considered to be the “easy” academic area where 
students enroll if they have been dismissed from arts, or engineering, 
or are not sure what they want to do. To be sure, some effort has 
been made to upgrade the selection of prospective teachers, but this 
effort needs to be strengthened rather than relaxed. The need for more 
teachers is urgent, but the need is for more quality teachers, rather than 
quantity of teachers. 

Salary, which definitely is another factor to influence young people to 
choose teaching, was discussed in the previous section as an important 
point in holding those already teaching. 

Another factor in influencing young people to choose teaching as a 
career is a positive attitude on the part of people who are already 
teaching. Young people need to hear more positive things about teach- 
ing. Some dissatisfied teachers “sell teaching short” by emphasizing the 
unfavorable aspects. 

Students in high school and even in college react favorably to an 
enthusiastic, dedicated teacher who demonstrates in his daily teaching 
that he enjoys what he is doing. In recent years the Future Teachers of 
America Clubs in high schools throughout the nation have made a 
strong contribution toward encouraging potentially sound candidates to 
consider teaching. At.the start of 1960, there were about 65,000 college 
and university students who belonged to 800 Student NEA chapters; 
there were also almost 150,000 students in 5,000 high school clubs who 
belonged to FTA. Usually the advisers of these groups are successful 
teachers who communicate their enthusiasm to the group. Frequently 
these FTA members are given opportunities to teach some classes, 
which stimulates their interest further. In some instances, the high school 
clubs will arrange to visit a nearby college to observe a methods class 
or the laboratory school and other points of general interest. Provid- 
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ing opportunities to observe good teaching and to be with prospective 
teachers motivates young people to consider teaching as a career. 

Teaching as a profession needs to have more social acceptability and 
more prestige in the community. In frontier society, where educated 
people were scarce, the teacher was looked up to with respect and even 
awe. In European countries the teacher or college professor is on a 
high prestige level. Professors are listed as such in the telephone direc- 
tory, and those with doctorates are treated with great respect. We tend 
to take a more casual attitude toward teachers in the United States. 
People do not regard teaching as a professional area on the same 
social or academic level as medicine, dentistry, law, and other areas 
which have more prestige. Teachers need to be accepted as first-class 
citizens, worthy of all the respect and dignity appropriate to a group 
who have a very important job to do with boys and girls. Teachers in the 
future probably will have a more significant role than ever before in 
community life. 


ENCOURAGING COLLEGE-EDUCATED ADULTS IN THE 
COMMUNITY TO ENTER TEACHING 


Still another way in which our supply of teachers can be maintained 
is recruiting from the group of college-educated adults in the com- 
munity who are either already qualified to teach or could easily qualify. 
Women whose children are no longer dependent on them can be inter- 
ested in teaching either from the standpoint of adding to their husbands’ 
incomes or making a contribution to the community. There are women 
in this group who were trained to be teachers but who married and 
never taught. These persons can renew teaching certificates with little 
effort; for example, in some states the woman who holds a certificate 
to teach home economics can have it renewed simply by requesting 
the renewal from the state department of education, if she is married 
and maintains a home. Others who are arts college graduates can 
qualify to teach in a short period of time. This latter group is a large 
reservoir of potential teacher supply which needs to be utilized. 


Additional Ways to Help the Teacher Shortage 


There are other ways to help the teacher shortage in addition 
to the three sources of supply mentioned above. The entire teaching 
process needs to have a new look in terms of the job that has to be done 
and new technological developments which have occurred. There is no 
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definite evidence for concluding that present teaching methods are 
best or that the teacher in a face to face situation with the class is 
the most efficient way to insure good learning. One report’? states that 
the present teaching process is wasteful of highly trained manpower 
in the following ways: the teacher is burdened with many subprofessional 
jobs, all teachers regardless of training or ability have much the same 
responsibility, and students are not motivated to self-initiated study and 
learning. 

One suggestion to help the teacher shortage is the use of teacher 
aides, Other professional areas such as medicine utilize aides who free 
the nurse and even the doctor from many routine duties, enabling 
these profesionally trained personnel to devote more time to high-level 
duties. Bay City, Michigan and other cities have experimented with 
teacher aides. So far evidence seems to indicate that elementary classes 
of 40 to 52 students with a teacher and an aide have learned as much 
or more than a class of 30 children with a teacher but no aides." Aides 
may be mature persons with only a high school education or a year or 
more of college. Teacher aides take over such tasks as: checking at- 
tendance, rearranging furniture, correcting papers, recording grades, 
assuming corridor duty, supervising recess, operating movie projectors, 
dispensing first aid, arranging bulletin boards, and playing the piano. 
The teacher has more time for group planning, lesson plans, dictation 
of correspondence, group reading, and conferences with parents. Possibly 
if this plan of using teacher aides continues to be successful, it can be 
expanded. 

Team teaching is another effort to make the teaching-learning situa- 
tion more effective. This approach is used both in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Depending on the unit which is being considered, a 
group of three teachers plan together to present, for example, How the 
United States Became a World Power. The teacher team may consist 
of a teacher of social studies, another in English, and a third in science. 
All three may take part in the class situation on some days; at other 
times only one or two teachers from the team will be present. The class 
can be larger than the usual class size. All three teachers share in the 
evaluation of students. 

A variation of the team approach is the lecture-discussion method, 
which can be used effectively in high school.15 One school reported the 
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use of this approach in a senior English class, in which three teachers 
collaborated as a team in teaching literature, grammar, rhetoric, and com- 
position. Rather than setting up three separate courses, the team 
alternated in lectures and in discussing the three specialized phases of 
the course. They were able to work with a larger class than would have 
been possible ordinarily, and each of the three phases of the English 
course was presented by a specialist. 

Another suggestion which has been proposed is that business and 
industry might “lend lease” specialists in science, mathematics, and 
other areas to teach on a full- or part-time basis. Business and industry 
would be helping to teach some of the same young people who later 
might be coming to work in their companies. Such a plan would be 
an emergency measure, but such is the teacher shortage. 

Still another suggestion to help make the teacher more effective even 
with a larger class is the use of modern technological devices. Schools 
and colleges have begun to use closed circuit television. A master teacher 
possibly can teach via television to students who are in an auditorium 
or several different classrooms. Little research has been done to deter- 
mine how superior or inferior teaching by television is as compared to the 
traditional approach. (Educational television and teaching machines 
are discussed at length in Chapter 6.) 

One time-and-motion-study approach to marking English themes has 
been worked out by three teachers at Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School.!* The teachers found that the process of evaluating themes 
fell into three parts — reading, marking, and writing criticisms of the 
student’s paper. One of the teachers borrowed three Voicewriter ma- 
chines (dictation on discs). Each teacher read and marked the papers 
and then dictated criticisms into the machine disc, which was later 
transcribed by a stenographer. The teachers reduced by 50 per cent 
the amount of time ordinarily required in the theme-marking process. 

More use can be made also of machine test scoring, slides, movies, 
mock-ups, opaque projectors, and other teaching aids to help the teacher 
reduce learning time and perhaps teach a larger group. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 


FINANCING public education is another top priority problem in 
education today which will have important implications for the future 
of the profession. It is becoming more and more difficult, because the 
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cost is greater each year. Increases in the school population mean more 
teachers and more classrooms. Fundamentally the issue involved in the 
problem of financing public education is whether or not we shall con- 
tinue to educate everyone. We are dedicated to this concept, and have 
been ever since it was adopted as an important phase of the American 
way of life. It has been pointed out previously that this concept is basic 
to our democracy. Even so, some critics suggest that in our efforts to 
carry out this principle we have watered down our program of educa- 
tion to the level of mediocrity. This division of opinion intensifies the 
problem and also makes it a controversial issue. 


Cost of Education 


What are some of the specifics concerning the increased cost 
of public education? The point was made earlier in this chapter that by 
1965 it is estimated that about 295,000 new teachers will be needed to 
provide for the increased school enrollment. Of course, more money 
will be needed to provide classrooms and teachers’ salaries. The former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Mr. McGrath, has pointed out that 
for every increase of one million schoolchildren about 33,000 new 
classrooms are needed on the basis of thirty children per class." He 
has also estimated we shall need 720,000 public elementary and second- 
ary classrooms and related facilities during the next five years at a cost 
of $28,000,000.18 

In 1959 the United States lacked about 132,400* classrooms. Many 
school districts could not build because they had reached the limit of 
borrowing or taxing. Some 700,000 schoolchildren attended school part 
time because of classroom shortage.® About 16 billion dollars was spent 
on education in 1950, yet 32 billion dollars were needed to do the job; 
about 18.5 billion dollars will be spent in 1965, yet 22 billion will be 
needed. 

Sometimes the point is made that the cost of supporting schools in 
the United States is so great it cannot be increased. This assumption 
is not correct. The U. S. Office of Education reported that the 1957- 

1 Earl J. McGrath, “American Education in Crisis,” School and Society, 81, 
No. 2051, Jan. 22, 1955, p. 19. 
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58 expenditures for education in public and nonpublic schools and 
higher education institutions totaled $20 billion, or 5.5 per cent of the 
1957 total national income of $358 billion.” Certainly this amount is 
very small for one of the most important jobs in our society. Other 
evidence supports the point that the cost of financing public education 
is only a small part of the national income. 

If anyone doubts that financing public education is big business, he 
should look at the cost of financing schools in New York City. The 836 
schools, which enroll nearly 1,000,000 students, cost $567.7 million plus 
$66.6 million for new construction, which is more than the budget for 
the state of Missouri. The schools employ 40,000 teachers.”* 


Local District and State Support 


One part of this problem of providing adequate funds for 
financing schools is that both the local district and the state in some 
instances are indicating they have reached the end of their financial 
ability. Local property taxes paid most of the bills for education until 
the depression of the 1930's, when states out of necessity took over 
about 4o per cent of the cost. The local community is still the chief 
source of school income, which is derived mainly from tax on property. 
This idea that schools should be supported by the local unit was estab- 
lished many years ago, when the population was small and our society 
was mostly agrarian. Now our local units of government vary greatly 
in size and taxable wealth. 

Some of the states are getting apprehensive about paying so much of 
the cost of education, especially since it will increase from the present 
$10 billion annually to 21.5 billion annually in the next ten years. 

Not only are states concerned about meeting the increased cost of 
education, but there is a divergence in the amount of money provided by 
different states to support schools. In some states the annual expenditure 
per pupil is over $500. In others it is under $200. 


Federal Aid 


Now let us consider federal aid to education. It is at this point 
that financing public education becomes a heated controversy. Critics 
of federal aid realize that there are problems if local and state units of 
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government continue to try to meet the burden of providing money 
for an everincreasing budget for schools. These critics are opposed to 
federal aid, however, because they fear that the federal government will 
control and dictate educational policy and program. Part of this fear 
may be a reflection of the individualism which people in this country 
have always had toward freedom in working out problems at the local or 
state level. Be this as it may, there is strong opposition to the federal 
government's contributing to the financial support of public education. 

A recent editorial, for example, pointed out how the Rules Com- 
mittee of the U.S. House of Representatives dealt a probable death 
blow to President Kennedy’s legislative proposal for federal aid to 
public schools.” This action by the Rules Committee was influenced by 
several important political considerations. 


PAST 


Federal aid to education dates from the Ordinance of 1785, when the 
federal government set aside Lot 16 of each township in the North- 
west Territory for the maintenance of public schools. About 175 million 
acres of land were involved in this grant. This enactment was followed 
by the Ordinance of 1787, which established a clear-cut policy of 
federal aid to education by reaffirming the previous grant. 

Next came the Morrill Acts, the first of which was signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1862. These Acts provided for land-grant colleges by 
granting each state admitted after 1862, 30,000 acres of land per 
congressman for establishing and supporting colleges of “agriculture 
and mechanical arts.” Ohio State University, for example, which is a 
land-grant college, was founded originally as the Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, The federal government continues to support these 
colleges with special funds which amount to about $50 million per 
year. 

Starting in 1917 with the Smith-Hughes Act, there was a series of 
legislative enactments for direct federal aid through state boards of 
vocational education to local school districts to contribute as much as 
fifty per cent of the costs of instructional programs in vocational agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, and vocational home economics. The 
George-Dean Act of 1936 continued support in these vocational areas 
and added distributive education (retail selling and related areas). In 
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1946 the George-Barden Act proyided for support of educational and 
vocational guidance in high schools. 

The Veterans Administration in the ten-year period from 1944-1954 
spent 8.3 billion dollars on training programs for about 15 million 
veterans through the G.I. Bill. Much of this money was spent to 
provide college education for these veterans. 


PRESENT 


There is no question about present federal aid to education existing 
on a very large scale. At the present time there are fifty-six major 
educational activities financed by the federal government at an annual 
cost of more than one billion dollars. Each year Congress appropriates 
about twenty million dollars for vocational education and about one- 
fourth million dollars for each land-grant college. At present the federal 
government is involved in providing college education for several 
thousand young men in the national academies for the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Merchant Marine. Congress also appropriates money 
each year for educational activities carried on by the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture, Library of Congress, Smithsonian Institute, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

There have been repeated requests and studies made of federal 
aid to education. As early as 1883 the National Education Association 
issued a formal call for federal help. One writer”? has called attention 
to the fact that three major presidential commissions have studied 
federal aid to education and have made specific proposals to this end. 
President Hoover's National Advisory Committee on Education (1929- 
31) recommended that federal grants be made to states which could 
demonstrate need for federal financial help with schools. President 
Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education (1936-38) proposed fed- 
eral grants in aid to schools, starting at 72 million dollars and increasing 
to 202 million dollars over a five-year period. Finally, President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations proposed tempo- 
rary financial help for school construction. Strangely enough, much of 
the criticism of this proposal reported in the newspapers was that it was 
inadequate to do the job. Essentially this recomméndation as reported in 
Time2* was a direct effort to help the states and local districts provide 
adequate school construction. ‘A total of seven billion dollars was in- 


23 Roger A, Freeman, “A New Look at Federal Aid to Education,” School and 
Society, 83, No. 2081, March 17, 1956, pp. 90-91. 
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volved and was so planned as to safeguard the authority of the state by 
avoiding direct federal grants on a wholesale scale. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 is a recent example 
of Congress’ attempting to strengthen efforts in education. Financial 
support is forthcoming for state and local school systems, loans to 
college students, graduate fellowships, language development, counseling 
and guidance training institutes, science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign language instruction, and new educational media. As an indica- 
tion of the total amount of money which the federal government is 
contemplating for the Act, $13.5 million will be spent in the one area 
which deals with counseling and guidance. 


NEED 


There is evidence of need for federal support to education. Perhaps 
in the past or even now there is not enough federal support to schools 
to enable them to do an adequate job. Norton? has pointed out that 
the federal government has shirked its responsibility to support educa- 
tion. Out of a budget of more than 60 billion dollars, the federal 
government spends huge sums for military preparedness, hospitals, 
toads, dams, national parks, social security, and subsidies to farmers. 
Educational slums exist in some parts of the United States, because 
there is not enough money appropriate at the local level to provide 
adequate educational facilities. We lose many of our superior students, 
who in some cases do not finish high school and others do not go to 
college, because of lack of money. These are young people who could 
be training for the professions and technical areas which need high-class 
manpower. 

Regardless of one’s personal preference it seems inevitable that in 
the years ahead there will be more federal support to education. Public 
education is the responsibility of local, state, and federal governments. 
Since there is inequality among local and state districts to provide the 
necessaty funds for classrooms and teachers, the federal government 
will have to be the equalizer. Beyond providing money, much could be 
done at the national level to set up minimium standards for teacher 
education, teachers’ salaries, and school building construction. Since 
the federal government has been active in providing financial support 
to education from 1785 to the present, there seems little possibility of 
some shift in policy which would cause domination and control of edu- 
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cation. (Some critics are opposed because of this fear of federal control.) 
As long as Congress is controlled by the elected delegates of the people, 
there is small chance for this to happen. Actually this may be over 
emphasized because there are built-in controls to protect state and local 
district control, e.g., state departments of education, legislatures, school 
boards, and lay advisory groups. Certainly it would seem unfortunate to 
have a class system of education develop on the basis of children being 
favored by geographical area when federal income is adequate to con- 
tribute to the development of a program of quality education for each 
state in the nation. 


DETERMINING WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD 
ACCOMPLISH 


DETERMINING what the schools should accomplish is to inquire 
into what is the business or the objectives of the school program. Find- 
ing an answer to this question is definitely controversial and one of the 
most perplexing problems of our time. Confusion and differences of 
opinion are rampant. Everyone feels qualified to speak and write freely 
about what the schools should be doing. 


Confusion About the Job 


One of the reasons for this confusion about what our schools 
should accomplish is that our culture has shifted from an agrarian to 
an industrial economy, which was pointed out in Chapter 10. Starting 
in the post-Revolutionary War Period, the Industrial Revolution gained 
momentum, until in the present age we have reached automation. 
Machines have taken over many men’s jobs. Machines which are so 
designed that they check themselves and correct their own errors. This 
shift in economy has not been total, because we still have large areas 
of farming. Although agriculture is still important, it is accurate to 
say that we are living in an industrial era, and in fact an aerospace age. 

Another phase of this change in economy is that the center of family 
activity has shifted from in-home to out-home. The home is no longer 
the center of self-sufficient family activity. In many cases both parents 
work in jobs away from home. Some of their former responsibilities 
have been shifted to the schools or other agencies in the community. 
Schools have had to take over responsibility for providing instruction 
in health, hygiene, sex, home economics, art, music, industrial and trade 
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education, first aid, recreation, how to drive a car safely, how to use 
firearms safely, and the essentials of business information as well as 
the more traditional subject matter. Some observers point out that 
parents are neither providing an intellectual atmosphere nor citizenship 
training. Perhaps these responsibilities have also been shifted to schools. 
If all of this shifting of responsibility to the schools is true, perhaps the 
public is expecting the schools to do too much. 

An interesting reversal of too much responsibility for schools is to 
consider the psychological implications of the state or national govern- 
ment taking over almost complete responsibility for bringing up children. 
Kardiner has presented a blood-chilling description of the awesome 
possibilities of the Russian plan for total indoctrination of children.” 

A second reason for the confusion about what our schools should 
accomplish in our culture is that modern living is extremely more com- 
plex than it was a hundred years ago’ or even ten years ago. We are 
living in a global world which has increased our communication but at 
the same time has increased our possibilities for conflicts. We are in a 
period of military preparedness. Nearly every high school and college 
age young man has to plan for some type of military experience. Even 
deciding on some occupation or profession has become exceedingly 
complex. We have not yet begun to realize the implications of the 
aerospace age — interplanetary rockets, orbiting satellites, and trips to 
the moon. One point is clear, however, and that is the school cannot 
possibly teach all the knowledge that youth needs to know. Neither can 
teachers be informed about all that needs to be taught. 

A third reason for our confusion about what the schools should ac- 
complish is due to the difference of opinion between the group of 
educators who stress subject matter mastery as the tough fiber which 
is necessary for teaching and those who have backgrounds in professional 
education and who feel that the dynamics of the teaching-learning 
situation involves more than academic content. If the desired school 
product is mature, thoughtful, alert, well-adjusted citizens who can 
take their place in a productive way in our democratic society, then 
teaching does deal with subject matter but also with much more per- 
sonal adjustment of the individual, interpersonal relationships with 
others, the ability to think intelligently and to make wise choices, and 
tolerance for different attitudes about religion, race, and politics. With- 
out going into detail, it is apparent that whichever point of view is 
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chosen there are definite implications not only for the job of teaching 
in the schools, but also for the kind of training program which prepares 
teachers to do the job. 

Tt is little wonder that with this confusion about objectives there 
has been a great deal of criticism directed recently toward public 
schools, One of the most frequently mentioned criticisms is that ele- 
mentary and high schools should stress subject matter and eliminate 
the “frills” such as art, music, life adjustment education, and citizenship 
training. 

It is reasonable to conclude, then, that there is little evidence to 
sustain the charge that the quality of education in high school and 
college today is inferior to that of yesterday. Moreover, with respect 
to the elementary school, the results of comparative study indicate 
further that the children of today are mastering the fundamental 
processes — reading, writing, arithmetic —at a much earlier chrono- 
logical age than ever before and on a level of proficiency superior to 
that of which their parents and grandparents are prone to boast.2* 


Another common criticism is that the school program should be more 
like “the good old days,” when strict discipline was enforced and 
students did what they were told. It is easy to forget how inadequate 
old-fashioned schools were. School programs are not improved by 
moving backward in time. 

Another current point is that American schools should be patterned 
after European schools; we should teach to the upper two thirds of the 
school population. We need to remember that it was from the back- 
ground of the European school system that totalitarian ideologies such 
as Nazism and Fascism developed and contributed to World War II. 
We also should remember that our American schools, in part at least, 
have helped to create our democratic way of life, in which the child with 
ability even though he comes from the most humble background can 
achieve outstanding success. 

Still another potent factor in our present muddle of uncertainty and 
criticism about what our schools should accomplish is the threat of 
Communism and the uneasiness that Soviet Union schools are more 
effective than our own. Katterle,?® who studied schools in the Soviet 
Union, pointed out that there is considerable fallacy in accepting at 
face value many of the comparisons which have been made about the 
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two school systems. For example, physics as taught in Russian high 
schools is really general science. Metallurgy as taught in Russian high 
schools is really sheet metal in our industrial arts shop program. 

Another current criticism is that vocational training in business, 
home economics, agriculture, and shopwork should be eliminated be- 
cause this sort of training clutters up the curriculum. One wonders 
what those students would do who do not continue with college if the 
vocational courses were not available. When should a teen-age youngster 
begin to think about his vocational plans if not in junior and senior high 

. school? 


Understanding the Curriculum 


The term “curriculum” is used sooner or later in any discus- 
sion of what the schools should accomplish. It is a confusing term. 
Formerly it meant the subject matter taught in schools, the textbooks 
and courses of study, and other materials used in teaching or learning. 
The modern meaning includes all the experiences under the direction 
or supervision of the school. It is all that happens to the student in 
his relationship to school. Then there is the extracurriculum or extra- 
class program which consists of the less formal school experiences such 
as sport activities, clubs, dances, debates, publications, student senate, 
and music activities such as band, orchestra, and glee club. Some writers 
have suggested that as the curriculum develops these outside class 
activities probably will be included in the curriculum. 

Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of Education in 1961, 


stated before the Appropriations Subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


The real values of the modern American curriculum are another 
notable instance of our educational achievement. But it is not neces- 
sary to devote precious time and energy to trivial studies and activities 
to demonstrate our concern for the student as well as for the subject 
or to prove our emancipation from the classical European education. 
It is not necessary to abandon genuine learning just because we have 
discovered that schools should be congenial to students as well as to 
books, information, and ideas. We have done well to encourage 
broad general education. But it is wise to remember that one cannot 
know anything in general without knowing something in particular. 
Nor, as I have already urged, is it a demand of our democratic 
ideal that we direct our educational effort so commonly toward 
average talent and intellectual capacity and thereby involve our 


Figure 33. What should the curriculum include? Is this crick 
[The University School, College of Education, The Ohio St 
University, Columbus, Ohio.] 


Nation in mediocrity while betraying countless numbers of persons 

of high intelligence and creative ability.” 

Curriculum organization has received’much attention from university 
specialists in education as well as from public school teachers and 
administrators. Generally speaking, three main viewpoints have been 
taken toward curriculum organization.?° The first of these is called the 
experience curriculum, which is based on the idea that learning itself is 
an experience and should consist of selected and planned experiences. 
One of the criticisms of this plan has been that all experiences are 
assumed to be of equal importance from an educational standpoint. 

Another viewpoint regarding curriculum organization is that of the 
activity curriculum which stresses active learning. Children learn by 
doing things rather than being passive. This, too, is a sound idea, but 
there has been the problem of what activities to select and emphasize. 
Some proponents of this plan made the fallacy of assuming that subject 
matter in textbooks was not appropriate. Actually, there should be no 
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conflict in dealing with experiences or activities and at the same time 
making good use of textbooks, which are also a learning experience. 

A third viewpoint in curriculum organization is the needs curriculum, 
which is based on personal needs of the students and the needs of 
society. Difficulties have developed here in that in some schools per- 
sonal needs were emphasized to the exclusion of society's needs or vice 
versa. Then there is the problem of determining what the needs are 
and which ones to make central to the school program.* 

There is no need to dwell on the details of either the elementary or 
secondary curriculum in Colonial time since this was discussed in 
Chapter II. The only reason for referring back to the earlier period is 
to show how the curriculum has changed. In early times in our develop- 
ment of schools, the most important functions for boys and girls were 
learned outside the schools — hunting, farming, sewing, cooking. Now 
it seems that nearly everything has to be taught in the schools. 

Elementary schools stressed the three R’s with a heavy dosage of 
religion. The objectives were literacy and respect for God and the 
Church; the entire curriculum sometimes was contained in a single 
volume. 

During the nineteenth century some new areas such as drawing and 
singing were added to the elementary school curriculum. Two objectives 
were stressed: teaching facts and disciplining the mind. It was accepted 
as sound pedagogy that children should master facts and memorize 
difficult material to develop different faculties of the mind, such as 
memory. Much of the learning was of a rote nature, with little em- 
phasis on understanding. 

Gradually with a new philosophy of understanding children as indi- 
viduals and a new psychology to help make that understanding possible, 
the modem elementary school curriculum emerged. The modern pro- 
gram is based on the interests, needs, and abilities of children at 
different age levels. School has become pleasant, even challenging; 
children and teachers share in important discoveries. 

The high school curriculum has also passed through a stormy transi- 
tion. Perhaps there has been more controversy here than at the ele- 
mentary school level. Parents begin to notice shortcomings of their 
own work with children at the teen-age period. The Latin Grammar 
School, as mentioned in Chapter X, was the high school of the early 
period in this country. The objective was to prepare leaders for such 
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learned professions as the ministry and law. Only a limited number of 
students was accepted, so an elite educational program was developed 
and patterned after the English tradition. The typical curriculum of 
the Latin grammar school consisted of six years of Latin and English, 
five years of mathematics, four years of history, three years of French, 
two years of Greek or German, two years of general science, and one 
year of physics. This was formal scholasticism in its purest form! 

Once the idea of the free public high school was established* com- 
pulsory attendance laws soon followed, which started us on our present 
cycle of trying to provide an adequate supply of teachers and classrooms 
for an ever-increasing enrollment. 


Relation of Schools to the Culture 


Schools need to be related to the culture. The concerns of 
society today and tomorrow should be reflected in what the schools are 
doing with young people. Meeting this problem is indeed difficult. 

What is the purpose of education and how is it related to the culture? 
The answer to this question has direct bearing on what the schools 
should accomplish and what the curriculum should be. A composite 
answer to this question is that the purpose of education is to provide 
knowledge which can be put to work in a democratic society, to supple- 
ment the work of other socializing agencies such as home and church, 
to develop critical thinking, to stimulate creativity, and to develop 
competent citizens. This statement reflects a tremendous responsibility, 
but schools are expected to accomplish such a task. 

A point of view that has been stressed recently in regard to the pur- 
pose of education is to determine what it means to be an American, or 
as one writer?! has said, what it means to belong to an American com- 
munity. His basic point is that we need to decide what kind of America 
we want public schools to serve. Another related point of view is that 
priorities for the curriculum need to be based on the democratic under- 
standing of the values and ideals which express the American way of 
life.82 This view implies that youth needs to have knowledge to under- 
stand man’s past and present culture and skills and abilities to enable 
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them to take their place in the culture and to contribute to it. Cooper’? 
listed five specifics which democracy demands of schools: 


First, the school must help the child achieve the traditional 
fundamentals of reading, writing, and arithmetic while yet meeting 
the new imperatives. 

Second, society demands that schools help pupils achieve a basis 
for democratic citizenship. 

Third, the schools must help the child achieve maturity in per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Fourth, the school must continue to reflect and enrich the 
aesthetic values of our culture. 

Fifth, society expects the schools to foster occupational readiness 
among their pupils. 

Caswell? has pointed out it is difficult to relate the curriculum to 
social forces and change in our society, because such action often in- 
volves controversial topics: world understanding vs. nationalism, democ- 
racy vs. communism, government control vs. states’ rights, and equality 
ys. segregation. 

It is certainly true that we live in a multigroup society in which 
divergent forces affect the public school curriculum and influence the 
goals of education. Some of these forces are the local community, the 
teaching profession, racial and religious groups, business and labor, 
special interest groups, accrediting agencies, state agencies, and federal 
government. The problem is for schools to make effective use of these 
forces in a selective way so that each can contribute to sound develop- 
ment of the curriculum. 

No one knows what the future direction of the curriculum will be. 
Some possible developments are the following: 


1. There is a need for more and better adult education which may 
be provided through a network of community colleges and night 
classes sponsored by high schools. 

2. There will be more emphasis on international education. 

3. Vocational and professional training may be changed to provide 
as broad a base as possible, thus giving less emphasis to narrow 
specialization, 

4. Current social, economic, and political problems will be studied 
and discussed in the classroom much more than ever before. 

By Pek will be more emphasis on meeting moral and spiritual 
needs, 
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In thinking about Point 2 above, we can emphasize the idea that 


education can make a significant contribution to world peace. After 
helping to reconstruct educational programs in different parts of the 
world, Cottrell concluded: $ 


It would be folly to suppose that peace is to be built by any vast 
extension of education alone, or primarily by any of the formal 
processes that we have learned to associate with education. Eco- 
nomic interests, political and social traditions, religious convictions 
and affiliations are all involved and expressed in a network of forces 
that play in every major conflict situation. But the problem remains 
essentially one of education — to teach people everywhere how to find 
a way to live at peace, how to dare to want to live at peace, and how 
to respect one another sufficiently to be able to live at peace.*® 


SUMMARY 


Taree main problems of education were discussed in this 


chapter. These three, the supply of teachers, financing education, and 
determining function and purpose, were conceived of as having primary 
importance to the future of education in America, An attempt was 
made to suggest solutions to some of the problems. 


To personalize the key points of this chapter, you will find it interesting to 


complete the following statements: 


E 


The supply and demand for teachers this year 
indicates that 


. A new approach to teaching in which | am 


interested is 


. The financial support of the schools in my 


home district is 


. A library resource to learn more about schools’ 


instructional program is 


. Of all the topics in this chapter, | need to 


learn more about 
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PROJECTS 


“ 


. Have a panel discussion on the principle sources of teacher supply. 

. Write a paper in which you discuss the pros and cons of local financial 
support of schools. 

3. Prepare a paper which explains your state financial school support 

program. 

4. Review a book on the purposes or the aims of education. 

. Compare and contrast the views of a current critic of the schools, e.g., 
Rickover or Bestor, with those of an educational leader, such as Alberty 
or Thayer. 


N 


vi 


FILMS 


James B. Conant. 30 min. B & W. The Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


Reviews important educational problems and presents some of the con- 
clusions of Dr. Conant’s book The American High School Today. 


The Influential Americans. 45 min. B & W. CBS Carousel Films. 


Emphasizes the importance of great teaching, new ideas, and modern 
technology in schools. 


Social Class in America. 16 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Some significant contrasts are shown in the lives of three boys who came 
from three different social classes. Shows how graduation from public high 
school marks the beginning of increasingly different lives. The experiences 
of one of the young men who raises his status in life illustrates the factors 
favoring vertical mobility in America. 


= 


XIV 


The Scientific Approach in Education 


1. What is the scientific approach in education? 

2. What are some of the key areas of understanding enhanced by 
the scientific approach? 

3.. What are some of the newer approaches in working with boys 
and girls based on scientific findings? 

4. What are some of the new instruments used in education? 

5. What is the challenge for the teacher in the scientific approach? 


HE scientific method as an approach to the teaching- 

learning situation is comparatively new on the educational 
horizons. It has been in use since the turn of the century. Prior to 
this, the Socratic method was largely in use, plus the lecture approach. 
The Socratic method is the method of question-rebuttal discussion. 
Although it serves to stimulate thinking it does not necessarily include 
the organization of thought as is emphasized in the scientific method. 


The scientific method consists of an orderly process in searching for 


the truth. 

Feigl states: 

The aims of science are description, explanation, and prediction. 
The first aim is basic and indispensable, the second and third ( closely 
related to each other) arise as the most desirable fruits of scientific 
labors whenever inquiry rises beyond the mere fact-gathering stage — 
what the scientists are seeking are descriptions, explanations and 
predictions which are adequate and accurate as possible in the given 
context of research.* 


The scientific method in education € 
general laws to individual pupils. Through 


1 Herbert Feigl, “The Scientific Outlook, Naturalism and Humanism,” Ameri- 
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mphasizes the application of 
the scientific approach a 


Figure 34. The scientific method is an important concept in 
elping students solve problems. [The University School, College 
f Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 


more objective study of the individual pupil is possible. One of the 
first educators to apply the scientific method to education was Johann 
Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). 

Herbart’s scheme for learning follows the scientific approach. The 
reader will note similarities in the stages of learning presented by two 


of Herbart’s contemporaries. 


Dorpfeld 


1. Observing: 
a. Introduction 
b. Observation 
2. Thinking: 
a. Comparison 
b. Association 


3. Applying 


Herbert and Ziller 


Ns 


2: 
3. 
4. 


Clearness: 
a. Analysis 
b. Synthesis 


Association 
System 
Method (Function) 


Rein 


. Preparation 


bes 


. Presentation 


3. Association and 
Comparison 


4. Generalization 


5. Application? 


The democratic philosophy embraces concern for the worthwhileness 
and dignity of each pupil. The scientific approach in education is a way 
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erbari (trans. J. C. Zinser) (Bos- 
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challenges in a teaching career. Certainly, one of the growing areas of 
this profession is in the analysis and use of the scientific method. More 
teachers are needed who are involved in classroom research. Teaching, 
as exciting as it is, becomes more intellectually stimulating through the 
searching and re-searching for new truths in education. 

The teacher who is engaged in research will find that he is engaged 
in the study of boys and girls. There is no better way for a teacher to 
be comprehensively attending to his teaching duties than to participate 
in school research. The scientific approach in education offers the 
teacher a sound basis for his experimental studies and descriptive re- 
search. 

Many of the understandings about pupils and the teaching-learning 
process have been developed through the scientific approach to educa- 
tion. The fields of psychology and sociology have contributed much to 
education as the result of the scientific endeavors in the study of educa- 
tion. One of the areas of great contribution is in the analysis of the 
sequential steps of child and adolescent development. Through careful 
study, a number of investigators have stated the processes through which 
development takes place. 

Through studies of thousands of boys and girls, researchers have 
found general patterns of normal development for boys and girls. Hall, 
Gesell, Strong, Olson, Prescott and others have made cross-sectional and 
longitudinal studies of children, 

The scientific approach has enabled researchers to objectify the 
dimensions of growth for boys and girls, e.g, physical, intellectual, 
emotional, anatomical, and social growth. This has further provided 
patterns to determine pathological deviations from the normal sequence 
of development. 

The developmental point of view in regard to child and adolescent 
total growth patterns arose out of careful systematic study. Erikson found 
a number of psychological stages in human development as the result 
of careful analysis of the process of becoming a mature person. His 
positive stages beginning with infancy and continuing through mature 
ages are: trust, autonomy, initiative, industry, self-identity, a sense of 
intimacy, generativity, and integrity. 

Havighurst and Associates arrived at a sequential set of tasks of 
one’s growing to maturity. (See Chapter 7.) 

Child study with all of its ramifications was one of the first specific 
fields for scientific study in the field of education. The proper approach 
to child study becomes the base for effective teaching. The use of tests, 


— 
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case studies, psychological diagnoses, observation, and other techniques 
are employed for a fuller and more accurate appraisal of the whole child 
in his total learning situation. 

Prescott, of the University of Maryland, established an Institute for 
Child Study. This was a combination of a similar group working through 
the Division of Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education. Prescott reports that the work 


resulted in a new synthesis of knowledge, drawn from the sciences 
that study human beings, which constituted an inclusive theory of 
how children and youth learn and develop. It resulted also in the 
application of various elements of the scientific method in working 
out practical ways of communicating this knowledge to teachers in 
service, so that they in turn could achieve a better understanding 
of the children and youth with whom they were working.* 


The outcome of Prescott’s work is a framework for studying boys 
and girls. This is an excellent example of a useful outcome from apply- 
ing the scientific approach to education. Because the teacher’s job is a 
lifelong series of studies of children and youth, the reader may wish 
to use the framework to study a child or youth as if he were the pupil’s 
teacher. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 


1. PHYSICAL FACTORS AND PROCESSES 

a. Growth rate and physical-maturity level. 

b. Characteristic rates of energy output, of fatiguing, of recovery 
from fatigue, and characteristic rhythms of activity and rest. 

c. State of health, health history, and health habits. 

d. Physical limitations and handicaps, how they are managed by the 
individual, and how the individual thinks and feels about them. 

e. How the individual uses his body, including game skills. 

f. Attractiveness of face, physique, and grooming in terms of their 
impact on adults, peers, and self. 


2. LOVE RELATIONSHIPS AND RELATED PROCESSES 
a. Relationships of the individual with each parent and sibling and 
how these relationships are expressed. 
b. Relationship between the parents, between each parent and each 
sibling, and between the various siblings, and how these relation- 
ships are expressed. 


„° Daniel Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1957), pp. 52-53- 
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Relationship between each of the above individuals and any other 
adults living in the home and how these relationships are ex- 
pressed. 


. Relationships of the individual with pets and how these relation- 


ships are expressed. 

How difficulties in relationships within the family are managed 
by the individual and by others in the family. 

Relationship of the individual to any person outside the family 
who sincerely values him personally and who becomes a source 
of security to him, such as teacher, neighbor, relative, scoutmaster, 
priest or pastor, psychiatrist, nurse, etc. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND AND SOCIALIZATION PROCESSES 


a. 


Subcultures carried by the family and the characteristics of these 
cultures: masculine-feminine, rural-urban, regional, ethnic, social- 
class, caste. 


- Processes by which the child is internalizing these cultural factors. 


The functioning of the individual in the school as a soċial institu- 
tion. 


. The functioning of the individual in other community institutions 


and social processes: church, play and recreation; earning, saving, 
and spending money; scouts; 4-H clubs; museums, etc. 

Progress in the individual’s internalization of the wider American 
culture through school-mediated, family-guided, and community- 
available experiences. 

The individual’s concepts of and feelings about the American 
society, his sense of how its present institutions and processes have 
evolved gradually through the roles played by individuals and 
groups in the past, and his sense of his own responsibility for 
playing roles that will maintain and develop it further. 


. Inconsistencies which may exist between the cultures the indi- 


vidual is internalizing at home, or in his neighborhood, and the 
expectancies that are pressed upon him at school, in his church, 
in business or industry, or by the government. 


. Special pressures felt by the child if his family is geographically or 


social-class mobile or if he elects to become mobile himself. 
Special pressures felt by the child if his family belongs to an ethnic 


group in a minority in his community or to a caste-discriminated 
racial group. 


PEER-GROUP STATUS AND PROCESSES 


a. 


Characteristic activities of the individual’s peer group, roles avail- 
able in these activities, knowledge and skills required for these 
roles, customs and codes of behavior of the peer group, and per- 
sonality characteristics esteemed by the peer group. 


. Roles sought and won by the individual in his peer group, and 


the status accorded him through this role playing. 


o 


a 
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. Failures of the individual to win desired roles in the peer group 


and the causes of these failures in terms of lack of knowledge or 
skills, failure to follow peer-group customs or codes, lack of the 
necessary personal characteristics or the possession of unaccept- 
able personality characteristics, or inappropriate behavior. 


. How the individual manages himself when he fails to win peer- 


group roles or when he fails to play accorded roles successfully. 


. The effects of physical, affectional, and cultural factors upon the 


individual’s peer-group status and role playing. 


5. SELF-DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS AND PROCESSES 


a. 


The individuals conception of himself and feelings about him- 
self, as influenced by physical processes and factors, love relation- 
ships and related processes, cultural background, socialization 
processes and social experiences, peer-group status and processes. 


. How the individual's many-sided conception of himself influences 


his perception of the situations, or the meaning that each suc- 
cessive experience has for him. 


. The individual’s unique accumulation of experiences and the 


meanings, including both knowledge and skills, which he has 
distilled out of these experiences, meanings which constitute his 
conceptions of the universe, of society, and of events. 


. How the individual’s many-sided conception of the universe, of 


society, and of events influences his perception of persons and 
situations and his perception of their meanings for him. 


. The conceptions and feelings the individual has of the relation- 


ships that exist between himself (as he conceives himself) and the 
universe, society, other individuals and events (as he conceives 
them). These conceptions of relationship between self and uni- 
verse, self and society, and self and others are the. bases of the 
individual's attitudes, codes of conduct, philosophy of life, and 
values. 


. The individual's potential and operating capacities and aptitudes 


for learning and doing, as evaluated objectively through tests and 
subjectively by persons who have interacted functionally with him 
through time. 


. The mental processes which the individual habitually uses to 


work out the meanings for himself, for others, and for society 
of various experiences and situations, including symbolizing, 
abstracting and generalizing, reasoning, and imagining. 


. The long-term purposes and the immediate goals which the indi- 


vidual reveals through his behavior; and the pattems of action 
which he permits himself to use as he works toward these goals 
and purposes. 


. The conceptions which the individual’s parents, siblings, teachers 


and peers have of him as a person and the expectancies as to his 
behavior and competencies which result from these conceptions. 
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 SELF-ADJUSTIVE FACTORS AND FROCESSES 


The quality of the individual’s feelings about his own physical 
adequacy. Whether he feels: abundantly adequate, physically 
sufficient to meet situations, physically limited as to what he can 
undertake, physically handicapped in what he must undertake, 
physically inferior to others, or physically ill. 


. The quality of the individual’s feelings about his love relation- 


ships: is completely secure in his sense of being loved, inter- 
mittently feels loved and unloved, is uncertain and confused 
about whether he is loved, feels unloved and therefore essentially 
alone, feels actively rejected by those whom he wants to love 
him. 


. The quality of the individual's feelings about being socially sig- 


nificant: constantly feels socially important, intermittently feels 
socially important, feels himself to be without social importance, 
feels in conflict with the expectancies and demands of social 
processes, feels actively excluded from social roles, feels anti- 
social. 


- The quality of the individual’s feelings about his status among his 


peers and about the roles accorded him in peer-group activities; 
feels that he is a high-prestige person privileged to play leadership 
roles, feels that he belongs and effectively plays roles in the group, 
feels anxious about his belonging because he only intermittently 
wins roles, feels isolated and without significance to the peer- 
group, feels in conflict with peers about his roles and status, 
feels actively rejected by peers who refuse him roles. 


. The quality of the individual’s feelings about his adequacy as a 


total person, as a self: feels he can face successfully whatever 
comes, feels reasonably adequate to meet life, feels that he may 
fail to achieve some goals but will succeed in others, feels that 
success or failure depends upon luck, feels he is more likely to 
ae than to succeed in any task, feels he is sure to fail at every- 
thing. 


- The individual's way of acting when he is experiencing any of the 


feelings listed above, or particular combinations of them. 


. The adjustment patterns used by the individual when some of the 


unpleasant feelings listed above are experienced repeatedly or at a 
high level _of intensity; rationalization, withdrawal, projection, 
compensation, fantasy, creative activity, sublimation or others. 


. Whether the individual is facing continuing adjustment prob- 


lems that are limiting or damaging his conception of self, 
distorting his conceptions of the universe and of society, warping 
his felt relationship with persons, group, or society. 


. Whether the situations giving rise to continuing adjustment prob- 


lems are being altered for the better or worse by known factors, 
and whether the effects of these continuing problems are being 
neutralized by known factors. 
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j. Whether the individual’s continuing adjustment problems are of 
such severity that therapeutic assistancé is necessary.* 


Other child study centers have made valuable contributions to under- 
standing children, e.g., State University of Iowa and the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

The study of adolescents may be said to have started with the study 
of gangs. At the turn of the twentieth century more interest was mani- 
fested in adolescence than previously, Because adolescents were not com- 
pelled to go to school there was little interest in them as objects of 
study. With more states making attendance at school compulsory, the 
interest in adolescence has grown from a mere beginning at the turn 
of this century into a major area of professional educational study. 

As mentioned earlier, G. Stanley Hall was one of the first to use a 
scientific approach to the study of adolescents. The study of adolescents 
is similar to the study of children. Of course, the results are different. 
Illustrative of the scientific approach in studying adolescents is the 
underachievement study of Peters, Shreffler and Smyth. These highlights 
of the study might serve to illustrate the approach. 


The central problem was concerned with the patterns of aca- 
demic expectancy and academic performance of able-achievers and 
under-achievers in the 7th and 12th grade. Specifically the research 
attempted to answer the following general questions: 


1. What have been the academic patterns of the two groups in 
each class? 

2. What similarities or differences exist between the 7th and 12th 
grade patterns? 

3. When did the academic patterns form? 

4. When is the crucial time for predicting the crystallization of 
academic patterns? 

5. What instruments or data facilitate the analysis of the pattern 
of academic expectancy and achievement? 


The following conclusions were drawn as a result of the study: 


1. The image or pattern of under-achievement is formed in the 
elementary years. 

2. The pupil’s personal identification sets his aspiration level. 

3. Periodic and frequent review of the directional trends is im- 
portant. The teacher and especially the school counselor help to 
direct the pupil’s destiny.® 


* Ibid., pp. 205-208. 
5 Herman J. Peters, Lance Shreffler, and Charles Smyth, Achievement — Under- 
Achievement (unpublished study) (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1960). 
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The research is voluminous on the growth and development of 
adolescents. Brutsche, Didelius, and Lindsey® in 1960 published a 
mimeographed 37-page annotated bibliography on adolescence. Adoles- 
cent study has focused on every seemingly conceivable phase. 

The nature, processes, conditions, and evaluation of learning have 
developed into a major area of scientific interest in the educational 
program. How does learning take place? What is learning? Is one teach- 
ing method more effective for learning than another? How may learn- 
ing be evaluated? Objective measures and experiments have focused on 
these and other questions relating to learning. 

Learning is an active process. How it takes place has been the 
problem of study for famous researchers: Thorndike, Guthrie, Tolman, 
Hull, Lewin, Gates, Hartman, and many others. The act of learning 
may be defined, but the process of learning continues to be a problem 
for research. 

From the studies on learning, teachers know that (1) motivation is 
a key factor, (2) climate for learning is important, (3) children desire 
to learn, and (4) a learner’s interests must be considered. These are a 

° Joan Brutsche, Darol Didelius, and Ada Lindsey, Annotated Bibliography on 


Adolescence (mimeographed manuscript) Columbus, Ohio: School of Nursing, 
Ohio State University, 1960, 


Figure 35. The teacher studies child behavior during the 
learning process. [The Department of Photography, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 


VA 


Figure 36. lee about a garter snake can be fun! [The 
University School, Col lege of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio.] 
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few of the researched facts which help the teacher in his instructional 
duties. 

Like a number of other different avenues to solving the concerns of 
living, mental health procedures came to the forefront of study in 
1909. Clifford Beers, a victim of mental illness, wrote the story of his 
experiences. This was a landmark in the movement to help people who 
are emotionally disturbed. Janet, Freud, Jung, and others had made 
earlier attempts to deal with this area of life. It was much later that 
the schools became alerted to the effect of mental illness on learning. 

Wickman’s study in 1925-26 was a classic in an experimental ap- 
proach to teachers’ attitudes toward pupils’ classroom behaviors from 
the point of view of mental health. Results of teachers’ reports on the 
behavior of 874 children in the Cleveland (Ohio) schools and of 801 
children in the Minneapolis (Minn.) schools reflected wide discrepancies 
in identifying mal-behavior when compared with mental hygienists 
ratings. 

Wickman stated: 


Our experimental results may be summed up in two statements: 
To the extent that any kind of behavior signifies attack upon the 
teachers and upon their professional endeavors does such behavior 
rise in their estimation as a serious problem. To the extent that any 
kind of unhealthy behavior is free from such attacking characteristics 
does it appear, to teachers, to be less difficult, less undesirable and 
less significant of child maladjustment. This definite manner of 
evaluating behavior problems may be interpreted as indicating that 
teachers’ attitudes toward these problems have their origins in the 
natural responses of any human to frustration, irritation, and attack; 
and permits us to formulate teachers’ reactions in terms of the 
psychology of frustration.” 


The physical health of pupils has been a topic of study and re- 
search. Although the health specialist is primarily concerned in this 
area, the teacher has a definite responsibility. The teacher acts as 
observer of the health of the pupils. The teacher also modifies instruction 
in terms of the health status of individual pupils. The teacher is chal- 
lenged to use the scientific information on a pupil’s health in a way 
that makes the pupils’ school experiences more meaningful. 

The physical development of pupils and the concomitant psycho- 
logical concerns are but one area of scientific study in the education of 
adolescents. One example of better understanding of adolescents through 


TE. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes (New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1928), pp. 159-160. 
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research is the analysis of 29 temporarily hospitalized adolescents by 
Burge, DiFillipo, and Exley. 
Some of the conclusions reached are: 


1. They had more psychological needs than physical needs. The 
majority of their needs were determined on verbal clues — the basis 
of verbal clues. 

2. They, in general, actively accepted the nurse and the doctor 
as authority persons. 

3. They generally accepted the disruptions of their usual living 
caused by their illnesses. 

4. They were more likely to accept and admit illness when they 
‘felt sick’. 

5. They were more likely to see the significance of their illness 
when they had a good relationship with their family and when their 
condition required some adjustment in their usual pattern of living.* 


In addition to the scientific approach in understanding pupils, there 
is the scientific approach used in instruments and methods to facilitate 
learning. The academic inventory, academic placement, instructional 

8 Charlotte Burge, Eda DeFillipo, and Ethelyn Exley, The Hospitalized Adoles- 


cent: A Behaviorial Approach (mimeographed manuscript) (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University, 1960), p. 46. 


Figure 37. Reading from different sources to check a poin 
view is an aspect of the scientific approach in a social stu 
class. [The University School, College of Education, The ( 
State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 
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materials, guidance tools and administrative devices have been built 
on this premise. 

One example of a very helpful inventory is Stouffer's Educational 
Plans Inventory. This resulted from research by himself and others. 
Thus a document for inventorying plans could be formulated based on 
research evidence rather than on intuitive insights alone. 


This instrument has been almost ten years in the making. Into it 
have gone sociological and psychological studies of factors most fre- 
quently related to the gaps between potential and performance, be- 
tween ability and aspiration.® 


The academic inventory of personal data, educational progress, voca- 
tional interest, and personality developments gives information which is 
helpful in understanding the pupil. It is known that social class influ- 
ences make a difference in one’s attitudes toward school. The occupa- 
tion of one’s father has an impact on the pupil’s vocational aspirations. 
The pupil’s self-concept has a decided influence on his learning progress. 

A properly kept cumulative academic inventory is a tich source of 
research materials which have a place in the total educational program 


° Samuel A. Stouffer, “Your Educational Plans,” Counselor's Manual (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1959, P. 4- 


Tables in the DAT manual enable any student’s scores to be compared with 
those of other students of the same sex and grade. These tables of percentiles show 
the relative position of a student's scores among the scores of a nationwide group. 
For example, a boy in the eighth grade achieyes a score of 12 on Form A of ti 
Verbal Reasoning test; the percentile equivalent for a score of 12 on this test is 
found to be 40. This indicates that 40 per cent of the grade 8 boys in the national 
sample obtained scores of 12 or less on the Verbal Reasoning test and 60 per cent 
of the group obtained scores higher than 12. Scores on each test may be converted 
to percentiles. It is important to refer to the percentile table for the form of the 
DAT used and for the same sex and grade as the student. The percentiles may be 
recorded below the raw scores printed on this form. 

To prepare the chart, make a small dash across the vertical line below the name 
of each test, at the level which corresponds to the percentile equivalent of the 
score. (In the example given above, a dash would be made on the vertical line 
below “Verbal” at a level corresponding to 40 on the percentile scale shown at the 
left and right of the chart.) Then draw a bar from the soth percentile line up or 
down to the dash. In similar fashion, a bar may be drawn for each test to_obtain 
a profile of the student's performance. Examples of profiles may be found in Chapter 
3 of the DAT manual. 

To estimate the importance of a difference between a student's scores on two 
tests, use a ruler to measure the vertical distance between the levels of the two 
percentiles on the chart. If the distance is one inch or greater, it is probable that 
a real difference exists. Differences between one-half inch and one inch may be 
worth attention, but should not be given serious consideration unless supported by 
other evidence. If the vertical distance is less than half an inch, the difference be- 
tween the two scores may be disregarded. 
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of each individual. The importance of an academic inventory is shown 
in the requirement for Ohio Schools. 


Cumulative Records: 

The cumulative record shall provide a history and progress re- 
port of the child’s total growth and development. These records 
should be kept at all times in the school administrative office and 
should be available to the staff.1° 


Academic placement in a group where a pupil has the proper climate 
for learning is important. Through the use of the scientific method 
much has been learned about academic and placement procedures, The 
teacher has a challenge to determine the adequacy of predictive values 
in instruments used as a basis for placement. 

Research techniques have been developed to determine probability 
of success in college based on appropriate psychological test scores. The 
graph given here illustrates the discrepancy in a high positive prediction 
if Jerry is placed in an engineering program. To be sure many factors 
have to be considered in assisting a total person, but often data given 
as in Jerry's case includes boys with similar backgrounds. 

The scientific method has been used to analyze instructional pro- 
cedures for learning. Through research, the teacher can learn optimal 
instructional procedures for the different subjects of the educational 
program. Through research better study habits can be detected for 
assisting students in learning foreign languages as well as other sub- 
jects: Robinson’s"! “Effective Study” procedures are a result of research. 
In writing about study habits for learning foreign languages, Robinson 
evolves study procedures based on research. These focus on motivation, 
English training, and especially needed study skills! 

One of the most recent parts of the total educational program has 
been the development of guidance programs. From the beginning of 
organized guidance in 1909 to the present, guidance workers have been 
using the scientific method to improve their assistance to children, 
youth, and adults. Guidance is concerned with the pupil and his progress 
toward maturity. Whereas the teacher is concerned with subject matter 
as it relates to the pupil, the school counselor is concerned with the 
pupil as the subject matter to be studied. 

The scientific method has been used to develop tests, rating scales, 

10 Ohio High School Standards, 1957, p. 


; 1 A 45: 
“© Francis P. Robinson, Effective Study (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946), 
PPA 37529; 
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counseling procedures, and other approaches in the guidance functions. 
The procedures are used in the guidance process. 

Guidance is concerned with assisting the individual pupil to develop 
his abilities to the fullest. Guidance is a responsibility of the teacher. 
However, in the good modern school especially the junior and senior 
high schools, a certificated school counselor is employed for approxi- 
mately every 300 students. The teacher's primary function is instruction, 
coordinated with a secondary guidance function, the school counselor's 
primary purpose is a guidance function. Working together the two 
form a part of the total educational team. 

In working with pupils, the school counselor uses counseling methods 
and instruments based on scientific research. If a counselor is assisting 
a pupil on a “how-to-study” concern, the counselor uses a research- 
devised instrument such as the California Study Habits Survey (part of 
it) and research-determined counseling interview procedures. 

In recent years there has been much concern over the scientific ap- 
proach to the study of the administrative function in the school. No 
longer is the administrator’s job merely that of keeping school. It is a 
combination of functions involving leadership, interpersonal relations, 
programming, seeking new educational developments and evaluating. 
Studies have been conducted to determine the administrator's roles in 
the educational program. These studies have been approached through 
the scientific method. 

Illustrative of the scientific method in its best tangible form are the 
instruments for educational purposes. Challenging research, invention, 
development, and experimentation in the instrument field have led to 
new discoveries. The challenge is both in the instrument itself and 
the uses of it. Some of the major developments have been with teach- 
ing machines, tests, science instruments, and data-processing deyices. 

Whether these instruments are aids or instructional devices is an 
argument in lay and educational circles in the 1960’s. The long term 
usefulness and effectiveness of many of the instruments await further 
research. The possibilities are exciting, but the horizons, as to how best 
to use them, are clouded. 

Teaching machines were first used in the 1920's. Sidney Pressey of 
Ohio State University was one of the pioneers in this field. He intro- 
duced the idea in 1926. B. F. Skinner reintroduced the concept of teach- 
ing machines in 1954. Silverman in 1960 preferred the term “auto- 
instructional device.” He defined it as “any device that can present 
systematically programmed materials in the form of problems that 
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require some action on the part of the student.”!? In 1960 Silverman 
stated: 


Although we do not know what the future role of auto-instruc- 
tional methods will be, we can venture some predictions. All the 
present signs point to a series of vigorous research projects in the 
immediate future. To the extent that these projects deal effectively 
with basic issues of programming and the ever present question of 
measurement, they will provide information in a variety of educa- 
tional areas. It is likely that they will be more significant than those 
conducted in the past. The questions raised should be sharper, and 
the answers less equivalent.”2# 


Television as a major instrument for formal educational purposes is 
a development of the second half of the twentieth century. Television 
teaching widens the horizons of subject matter and resource personnel. 
The question which seems key to its use is whether it is a gimmick, 
an aid, or a replacement for much of what the teacher should be doing. 

Reading machines are one approach to the perennial reading diffi- 
culties which so many children and youth have. 

Tests as scientific devices for the enhancement of learning originated 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Full use of testing was initiated 
in World War I, in 1917-18. From then to the present, thousands of 
tests have been developed for a multitude of purposes. Most of the 
tests are aimed at a better understanding of the pupil as he moves 
through his school experiences. Thousands of tests are administered 
each year. One wonders whether more use should be made of a fewer 
number which are given to boys and girls. 

Tests are used for diagnostic and predictive purposes. School coun- 
selors are experts in the use of tests in the guidance of pupils. An 
example of the use of tests may be seen in the expectancy table. (See 
page 358.) The expected performance of a pupil may be gained from 
the table. This is an application of the use of a scientific instrument 
and approach-testing in education, particularly in the field of guidance. 

Many instruments have been developed for the subject matter in the 
sciences. New exciting developments are occurring. One example of this 
is the full-scale planetarium which is used as a teaching device in the 
Lakewood, Ohio Public High School. This exacting replica of the skies 
certainly illustrates the scientific approach to the development of an 
instrument for teaching learning purposes. 

12 Robert E. Silverman, “Auto-instructional Devices,” The Journal of Higher 


Education, 21, No. 9, December 1960, p. 481. 
18 Ibid., p. 486. 


Figure 39. Dr. Sidney L. Pressey, a pioneer in the development 
of the teaching machine. [The Department of Photography, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 


The planetarium provides ready-made possibilities for study and 
research. It brings to life a person in a simulated condition in various 
parts of the earth. In the space age, the planetarium is a forward-looking 
instrument. A tangential consideration for the researcher is that often 
the best schools use the scientific approach in both their instructional 
and guidance programs. 

Foreign language laboratories with appropriate apparatus based on 
scientific study are growing in school usage in many school systems. The 
use of recording and listening devices have been developed as a result of 
tesearch on the teaching and learning of foreign languages. These offer 
actual simulated living conditions for learning a foreign language. 

Many other instructional aids of a challenging nature are being re- 
fined or developed. Maps, charts, projection equipment, tape recorders, 
globes, models, and specially designed subject matter tools are in use 
in schools today. At times it seems as if the development of the in- 
structional aids has surpassed the effective use of the devices. 

One of the newest approaches in school administration is the use of 
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TABLE | 


An expectancy table showing the chances of achieving average or 
better grades in one State University when given the rank attained 
on a scholastic aptitude test and rank in high school graduating class. 
An example: “A pupil in the middle 20 percent of a scholastic 
aptitude test and the middle 20 percent in rank in high school 
graduating class has 1 chance in 3 of achieving average or better 
grades at one State University.” 


Rank in High School Graduating Class 


Rank on h 

5 Lowest Next Middl Next Highest 
Aptitade 20% 20% 20% 20% 20% 
Highest 

20% 1 in 27 2in 5 3 in 5 3 in 4 9 in 10 
Next 

20% l in 18 1 in 3 Tin 3 3 in 5 4 in 5 
Middle 

20% lin 7 lin § lin 3 1 in 2 3 in 4 
Next 

20% 1 in 46 1 in 6 lin 7 1 in 2 2 in 3 
Lowest 

20% 1 in 38 1 in 24 lin 4 1 in 4 5 in 6 


Note: This chart was adapted from data assembled at one university and represents only 
approximations of chances for success in this institution and ‘should not be interpreted as 
being applicable to other institutions or other populations of students. 


data-processing equipment. Still in its infancy and only in a few school 
systems, the data-processing approach may alter some of the procedures 
and functions of school staff. The use of data-processing procedures can 
increase efficiency in programming, scheduling, testing, attendance 
recording, grade transcribing, and other clerical tasks, 

In 1960 a group of schools in and near Richmond, California began 
pilot data-processing projects. The FAST (Fully Automatic Scoring 
Technique) originated by C. F. Wilkes of Richmond School System 
was the plan. The procedure is used for scoring and recording test data. 

Previous to this time data-processing machines had been in use in 
commercially operated testing centers and at a few universities. Every 
indication gives a strong trend toward increased use of electronic data- 
processing equipment. 

14 United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Edu- 


cahon Understanding Testing: Purposes and Interpretations for Pupil Development, 
1990, p. 22. 
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The scientific approach in education offers a considerable number 
of challenges to the alert, developing teacher. Teaching has far more 
intellectual excitement and deeper horizons than instruction only. This 
book has introduced you to many of the phases of teaching as the 
central job in the field of education. The scientific approach in doing 
the educational job offers one of the most puzzling and polemic- 
inspiring areas of teaching. In addition to the problems raised in the 
other parts of this chapter, the following questions are of great signifi- 
cance, They blend the challenge of the scientific with the philosophical. 

These questions revolve around: 


1. How is the importance of the individual maintained in using 
scientific approaches based on group data? 

2, What is the new emerging role of the teacher? 

` What are the implications of uniformity versus diversity of 

study resulting from scientifically programmed instructional units? 

4. What are the omissions in the full educational development 
of the individual when group data and group designed instruments 
are used? 

5. Is the purpose of a machine to replace the teacher or to aid 
the teacher? 


One of the central issues in the scientific approach is the emphasis 
of the individual versus the group in education. Is the scientific approach 
based on group data to the de-emphasis of the individual? Does the 
teacher need to study each pupil as an entity rather than as merely a 
member of the group? Should teaching be geared to the individual in 
terms of group data? 

Care must be given to maintain concern for the individual as a 
unique human being. If this is not done, the democratic concept will 
be lost in the scientific approach in education. The individual is a 
complex organism. In the complexity, it may be necessary to alter the 
predictions of behavior formulated on laws resulting from research on 
singular phases of human action. 

The importance of the teacher in the classroom is too often taken 
for granted. Does the teacher modify the scientific approach to teach- 
ing? Does the particular teacher in a classroom greatly influence the 
usefulness of research data? Will the teacher's personality override the 
meaningfulness of a rigorous teaching approach based on a well-organ- 
ized plan resulting from research? 

The development of the pupil requires his learning his subjects. 
However, it requires much more if the pupil is to become educated 
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rather than trained. The arrangement of instruction and the use of the 
scientific method may facilitate learning. It should be emphasized 
that it is in the teacher-pupil relationship that a life of excited learning 
originates. The teacher is the one most important single person in the 
classroom. 

If the scientific approach to education yields widely accepted results, 
does this tend to decrease diversity of learning approaches in the class- 
room? Should there be more uniformity in the classrooms of America? 
Would uniformity in educational programs militate against guidance 
and the base of individual differences in pupils? 

There must be an exquisite balance between the research findings 
on individual differences and the use of uniform programs and instru- 
ments of learning. That all should learn fundamentals does not mean 
that all can learn it through a uniform series of machine-programmed 
instructional units. 

The use of machines in the educational program is increasing. What 
do machines contribute? What do machines omit? Should machines be 
used for the teachers’ purposes rather than the teachers’ purposes be 
determined by the machines? Does the unwise use of machines destroy 
or minimize the teacher as the key source of teaching in the classroom? 

The proper use of machines in education is contained in the saying, 
“Nothing too much.” Learning gains its greatest force in studying via a 
variety of experiences. Repetition of kinds of experiences needs to be 
examined as closely as repetition of specific learning skills through drill. 

How may the new scientific approaches and instruments be used to 
aid the teacher? What must be known or researched to determine the 
efficacy of scientific aids in the school’s instructional program? Do the 
machines interfere with.teaching? This is another of the exciting and 
demanding challenges for the teacher in the latter half of the twentieth 
century. 

More and more the teacher is becoming a key person in educational 
research. The complete or near complete submission of educational re- 
search directly concerned with a particular teacher to outside agencies 
needs to be carefully considered. The professional research council in 
existence in the 1960’s may take away the research participation of the 
classroom teacher. Usefulness of research teachers will be in proportion 
to their interest in it. Research interest will be engendered by participa- 
tion. There will be those research projects which are better carried on 
by university centers because of their general purposes for a greater 
spectrum of the educational world. 
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The teacher has a definite obligation to engage in research. If changes 


toward more effective teaching are to take place the teacher must be 
actively searching for new meanings to his work. Corey states: 


Most of the study of what should be kept in the schools and what 
should go and what should be added must be done in hundreds of 
thousands of classrooms and thousands of American communities. 
The studies must be undertaken by those who may have to change 
the way they do things as a result of the studies. Our schools cannot 
keep up with the life they are supposed to sustain and improve un- 
less teachers, pupils, supervisors, administrators, and school patrons 
continuously examine what they are doing. Singly and in groups, 
they must use their imaginations creatively and constructively to 
identify the practices that must be changed to meet the needs and 
demands of modem life, courageously try out those practices that 
give better promise and methodologically and systematically gather 
evidence to test their worth.1® 


The curiosity of man and especially pupils can be enhanced by re- 


search about them and with them. The teacher needs to be an astute 
observer in the research process. Basic to the research articles of the 
teacher is the study of pupils as well as study of new developments in 
subject matter. 


Appraisal of Learning in “The Scientific Approach in Education” 


To get a profile of your understanding of this chapter encircle 


the number which applies. 


Little Much 
. | understand the scientific method. 1 2 3 4 5 
. | comprehend the use of the scientific 1 2 3 4 5 
method in the developmental tasks. 
. The academic inventory is a challenge 1 2 3 4 5 
to further investigation. 
. The use of instruments motivates me 1 2 3 4 5 
to study further this topic. 
. | have analyzed the issue of the in- 1 2 3 4 5 


dividual versus the group in the use of 
the scientific method. 

. The teacher's role in research is a topic 1 2 3 4 5 
which | could discuss. = 


15 Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices (New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953), p. viii. 
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SUMMARY 


THIS is the age of research through the scientific method. Every 
teacher needs to be conversant with the steps resolving a problem or 
concern in education: (1) the need, (2) identifying the problem, (3) 
formulating hypotheses, (4) procedures for solution, (5) conclusions, 
and (6) implementation of the conclusions. 

The scientific method has been used to meet many of the challenges 
to education (1) through rigorous schemes for understanding children 
and adolescents, (2) with the development of new approaches to teach- 
ing, and (3) through the development of new instruments for use by 
administrators, teachers, guidance workers, and pupils. A challenge 
inherent in the scientific approach is the maintaining of concern for the 
uniqueness of each individual. 
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PROJECTS 


m 


. Analyze a research report on some phase of education. 

2. Prepare a demonstration of the use of scientific equipment in modern 
education. 

3. Review the contributions of a person who has made significant scientific 

contributions to the development of some phase of American education. 
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4. Discuss the philosophical implications of the scientific approach in 
education. 

5. Present a report on a current national, regional or local experiment in 
the application of scientific methods in teaching. 


FILMS 
Principles of Development. 17 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Focuses on similarities and differences in development at various stages 
of life. Principles of development are illustrated. 


Learning to Understand Children. 2 Parts. 21 and 23 min. B & W. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 


Utilizes the case-study approach in diagnosis and treatment of emotional 
and social conflicts of a 15-year-old girl. 


Broader Concept of Method. 2 Parts. 14 and 13 min. B & W or Color. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Illustrates differences between traditional teacher-controlled learning and 


teacher-student-planned learning. Demonstrates relationships of reflective 
thinking and self-expression to effective learning. 


XV 


Teaching and the Future 


m 


. What will be the public concerns for teaching and education? 

2. What will be the professional concerns for teaching and 
education? 

3. What are some possibilities for the school of tomorrow? 

4. What is a new definition of the classroom teacher? 

5. What is the emerging role for guidance of children and youth? 


E future belongs to those who prepare for it. The best 

| preparation is through the fullness of a comprehensive 

education. Formally this can be done best through the school systems 

of America — public and private. The public school becomes the greatest 

hope as the mediating agent in a land made strong by its diversity of 
cultures. 

Contemporary education can exemplify today, and tomorrow better 
than ever, its challenge — the practice of the principles of democracy. 
Of late, the critics of elementary and secondary education have raised 
their voices against keeping everyone in school for the same length of 
time, varied instructional programs, and a concern for the total pupil. 
The schools are meeting these criticisms through new and improved 
programs of learning. These new programs are concerned with the total 
pupil, not only his intellectual development, even though that is the 
key area, for it is the total person that enters the stream of total living 
in a democracy. Educators have long deliberated and studied each 
pupil’s ability to profit from schooling in terms of his total well-being. 

The need for education for all of the citizens of a democracy is 
emphasized by Smith in speaking of U. S. Air Force Officers. Regardless 
of one’s place in a democracy, each needs to continue to be educated 
about the past, the present, and the exciting future. 
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In 1959 Colonel Smith of the U. S. Air Force stated: 


Today, space is the magic word. It has completely captured man’s 
imagination. That mysterious force which has always compelled man 
to uproot himself from his environment and lunge into the unknown 
has never been stronger, the challenge never greater. . . .* 


In speaking of the education for tomorrow of Air Force Officers, 
Smith states: 


The professional education effort needs examination to ensure 
that its contribution is toward tomorrows Air Force as well as today’s. 
The general service schools should be taking the lead in preparing 
commanders and staff officers for the changing complexion and com- 
position of the Air Force as it expands its environment to include 
space. The minds of tomorrow’s leaders must be kept open to ac- 
ceptance of the weapons, vehicles, and environment of the future. 
The technical education effort, particularly of the younger officer, 
must relate itself more to the job that will need to be done, not so 
much to the job that is being done. 


Professional Concern 


The professional concern for education can best be sum- 
marized by considering some of the proposals which were recom- 
mended for action at the 1958 Bowling Green Conference in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. These declarations continue to be of unusual significance 
because they were arrived at after five days of discussion between public 
school teachers and teacher-educators and some of their most persistent 
and consistent critics—the liberal arts professors and scholars. The 
Bowling Green Conference was sponsored by the National Education 
Association Commission on Teacher Education and Standards in co- 
operation with 77 other educational scientific and learned societies. In 
all, there were representatives from 60 organizations. 

In the 1960's, public and private schooling is a blend of the past 
and the present. However, the future must not be forgotten. The 
teachers now in preparation hold the future in their hands, in the quality 
of their personal and professional being. “Better persons, not merely 
better specialists of any kind, will make better teachers,” stated Dean 
Donald P. Cottrell of The Ohio State University in a speech given at 


_ *Colonel James S. Smith, “Tomorrow’s Task,” Air University Quarterly Re- 
view, XI, No. 2, Summer 1959, pp. 114. 
2 Ibid., p. 120. 
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the annual convention of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in 1960. His teacher attributes must be those of today and 
tomorrow. 


Some Clues to Quality in Teacher Education 


1, The best teachers are purposeful people whose energies and 
values are organized and focused on their teaching careers. They find 
their real fulfillment in teaching. They love it and have no eyes for 
other walks or stations of life. 

2. The best teachers are thinkers and constructive workers along 
the lines of some one or another intellectual bent. History, language, 
mathematics, science, literature — some one main field is important 
to them and they are always trying to develop themselves in it, to 
keep them abreast of its growth, to be intelligent in terms of its 
latest achievements. 

3. The best teachers warm up to people, to virtually all kinds of 
people. Communicating with people is their prize accomplishment. 
Getting through to an understanding of the other person, of what 
it is he has to say, in his own way, or of what limits or blocks his 
saying of it, is most important to this type of teacher. Appreciating 
the other person, be he little child or old man, feeds such a teacher. 
Moreover, this teacher has a strange and exciting way of seeing 
through the present into the possible future of the student. He 
stretches his response to the present student to include at least a 
modest hint of expectation as to what the student may become. 

4. The best teachers have a hunger for vividness, for wholeness 
and completeness in their ideas. Haziness of meaning irritates them. 
While they are realistic enough to know that it is necessary to learn 
to live with a good deal that is not clear, they have an incurable itch 
to see behind the immediate phenomenon to that which may sup- 
port it, out in the dim fastness of the unknown. They just cannot 
be content with the superficial obviousness of things, especially if it 
is callously flaunted by others, and they must at least make a theory 
about what lies beneath and beyond, in order to know which way 
to take their own next steps. 

5. The best teachers are sensitive and responsive people. Awe- 
some reality jolts them. Human distress, suffering and tragedy hurt 
them. But they are unfailingly impelled to respond. For their own 
mental hygiene, if for no more impressive reason, they are moved to 
make their own response. They may respond by silence, because 
silence may seem to them to be the appropriate, valuable and con- 
structive response. The impact of adversity releases a ready reserve 
of confidence in them, even against an overbearing threat of futility, 
that some good must come of personally asserting the substance of 
human dignity and justice. These people go through life construc- 
tively aware of the conditions that surround them. 
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6. The best teachers have a conscience that is bothered by any 
interference with the expression of the fullness of truth. They recoil 
from hasty and shoddy representations of it, for whatever alleged 
necessity. They regard an assertion that is fit to be made as fit to be 
made without bias or distortion. They are patient, persistently 
curious and tough in the face of the hidden persuaders, the dema- 
gogues, and the quacks. They are anathema to the real intellectual 
crooks. 


In its 1961 report, The Regents of the University of the State of 
New York suggested that “America can no longer afford the loss 
through inadequate development of any source of human talent. It is 
well established that one of the richest sources of undeveloped (and 
under-developed) talent is among underprivileged and culturally de- 
prived peoples. In our state, especially in New York and other major 
urban areas, there are large numbers of such persons.” 

The public and professional concern over the education of tomorrow 
is outlined by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
in the 1961 report. They emphasized, in part: 


1. The pursuit of quality in education. 

2. The financial price of excellence. 

3. The need for extension of availability of higher education to 
more students. 

4. The expansion of graduate work. 

5. The improvement of instructional programs in higher educa- 
tion. 

6. The education of teachers of Russian language and other for- 
eign language. 

7. More guidance for college students. 

8. Improvement in articulation between high school and college. 

g. Improvement in advanced placement programs. 

10. Intensification of the employment of qualified guidance and 
counseling personnel in the secondary schools of the state. 

11. Financial assistance to undergraduate students. 

12, Strengthened and coordinating library and research sources. 


Schools of Tomorrow 


In the schools of tomorrow it is important to look at the 
concepts and ideas and their implications for teachers, discussed and 
agreed upon at the Bowling Green Conference.* For the purposes of 


3 National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, Washington, D.C. National Educa- 
tion Association 1958, pp. 337-358. 
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this book it will be fitting to discuss a few of these. These are numbered 
according to the total list in the report. 


1. “The primary function of education in the schools is intel- 
lectual training.” This emphasis on the primary primacy responsibility 
of the schools clarified a great deal of the discussion and argument at 

_ the Conference about the purposes of education. As much as the 

` school is concemed and should be concerned with the total child, 
there must be accomplishment with focus on the development of 
the intellect. 

3. “In the development of critical thinking, intelligent dissent is 
to be preferred to mass conformity.” This is especially needed the 
latter half of the twentieth century, when there is so much fear and 
disquietude in the area of expressing one’s individual thoughts lest 
they be interpreted too often to be counter to the ideals of the 
American way of life. However, it is equally important to emphasize 
here that there should not be abuse of this privilege in using it as a 
disguise. It is a very unhealthy dissent which supports a way of life 
alien to our heritage. 

8. “The three R’s are an essential part of the schools’ responsi- 
bility and are basic to its other parts.” Here again, the conference 
emphasized the necessity for every pupil to learn those skills and that 
information which forms a foundation for all other learning. Thus, 
they emphasized reading, writing and the quantitative skills. 


It may be interesting to note here several other of the agreements 
reached by the groups at that conference, as the reader reflects on other 
materials given in this book pertinent to the objectives of education. 
The particular items of interest here were numbers 10 and 11 of the 
agreements reached by the Bowling Green conferees. 


10. “The definition of educational objectives as given by the 
Commission on Re-organization of Secondary Education . . . is in- 
adequate.” This refers to the recommendations given in 1918. 

11. “The statement of objectives by the Educational Policies 
Commission . . . given in 1938 more adequately expresses the educa- 
tional needs of present-day society in America, but need refinement 
in the light of recent changes.”* 


It is important to note that the objectives of education need to be 
continuously appraised to determine their adequacy for the current 
living conditions. Some of the objectives remain constant, such as under- 
standing of our heritage, while others change according to the advances 
made in human relations and technological advancement. 

* You are urged to read the more recent statement The Central Purpose of 


American Education, Educational Policies Commisssion, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1961. 
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12. “The term ‘self-realization’ should be changed to ‘personal 
development.’” Perhaps this implies that the person should have the 
responsibility for a continuing program of development rather than 
a realization of one’s goals and then a sort of sitting it out as one 
proceeds through maturity and on into old age and retirement. 

22. “The purpose of formal education is to develop the abilities 
of the student to learn. This means that we must develop the indi- 
vidual to his fullest capacity in relation: (a) to himself, (b) to 
society, (c) to nature, and (d) to his God.” In this agreement one 
sees the integration of the forces and purposes for a full life by man 
living in a democracy. It is hoped that this will be a challenge to 
the teachers in preparation and to the new teachers to arrive on the 
scene in the years to come. 


It may be worthwhile here to list a few of the other objectives of 
this report. The reader may wish to meditate on these and think of the 
challenge which the profession sees for itself in the outlook for to- 
morrow in teaching. In all there were 69 agreements reached in this 
section, and many, many more specific areas of teacher education have 
been given in a summary report. Some of the others listed with the 
numbers corresporiding to the original report are: 


33. “The purposes of education reflect the values of our demo- 
cratic heritage.” 

35. “Education should free each individual from ignorance and 
prejudice, develop his understanding of himself in relation to his 
environment, and encourage him to improve both himself and that 
environment.” 

38. “The thing that makes the elements of schooling ¢ither liberal 
or technical is the purpose of the individual. What is for one tech- 
nical is liberal for another.” 

41. “Among broad purposes identified were: 

a) effective communication; 

b) effective living in a democracy; 

c) the transmission of such elements in our curture as basic 
information, skills, ideas, and ideals; 

d) the understanding of self, including moral purpose; 

e) preparation for and ability to accept the change. 

44. “The schools cannot do all things for all people, but the 
schools are the instrument for the development of certain basic 
skills.” 

45. “Equal opportunity does not mean an identical school pro- 
gram.” 

. “The subjects taught in the schools should be re-examined to 
determine the amount and type of intellectual stimulation, the social 
understanding, the skills, and esthetic appreciations they provide. 
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They need to be reorganized to present the most relevant and ap- 
proximate examples to eliminate obsolescent and unnecessary de- 
tails, The values they offer the students of different interests need to 
be identified.” 


As one examines the agreements reached at the Bowling Green Con- 
ference one sees a totality of the recommendations given by different 
educators and its critics from many different vantage points, many dif- 
ferent places over the past decade. The action to be taken to implement 
these cogent proposals will have to be taken by teachers now on duty 
and those who are to be in the classrooms of America in the next few 
years. The challenge to put these agreements, concepts, and ideals into 
practice are far more difficult and greater than was the philosophical 
resolution and position of the American school. Implications of the 
principles of the Bowling Green Conference should be sufficiently sug- 
gestive to stimulate a seminal mind to flow with creative ideas and 
possible ways to bring about better education for the boys and girls of 
America. 

Patterson reflects the past and the present in stimulating thought 
about the schools for tomorrow. 


The American high school has pursued two broad, interrelated 
goals in the past century, . .. One historic aim has been to heighten 
the mental, moral, emotional, and physical development of each boy 
and girl as an individual. . . . The second historic goal, interlocked 
with the first, has been to develop each boy and girl as a responsible 
citizen, . . . The present focus of articulate public concern is almost 
exclusively on better ways of achieving the first great historic goal of 
the American high school; individual development. In principle and 
intention, and as far as it goes, this emphasis is healthy and right. 
Quarrels may develop over the specific educational practices that we 
should or should not follow. But no one argues that the aim of using 
the high school to help individuals develop their talents and abilities 
is incorrect.4 


Patterson’s challenge, which must be met in tomorrow’s schools if 
democracy is to survive, is succinctly stated: 


There is not enough in the high school experience that enables 
adolescents to live as useful, developing people whose lives have 
increasing meaning for themselves and others and whose intellect has 
adequate exercise in wrestling with the issues that citizens must 
handle if they are to remain a free society® 


‘Franklin Patterson, High Schools for a Free Society. (Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1960), pp. 8 & 10. 
5 Ibid, p. 67. 
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In 1960, Herbert A. Thelen prefaced the issues in Education and the 
Human Quest (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960) with “We must 
seek a different kind of education: an education that takes persons into 
account, that seeks, fosters, and builds on the universal human quest; 
an education that believes man should be master, not slave, to his 
own inventions; an education guided by unattainable values, creating 
its own procedures from insights which reflect detailed knowledge of 
boys and girls, communities, and worlds without number. In short —an 
education.” (P. 10) 

Thelen’s four issues in education in the latter half of the twentieth 
century focus on the exaltation of every individual. This is the revolu- 
tion of the latter half of the twentieth century. This concern for every 
individual is, in every country, a further fulfillment of the American 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. 


Support 


The support for education in the latter half of the twentieth 
century has become one of the major financial problems facing the 
entire United States. This means not only now, as discussed elsewhere, 
but also in the future; that no community is an island unto itself has 
become so increasingly apparent that the state and federal governments 
are having to take more action to insure adequate educational oppor- 
tunities and standards for boys and girls throughout the union. This is 
evidenced in the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and extended 
by a 1961 act. With a high degree of mobility and interstate travel and 
communication, the nation cannot afford to neglect any segment of its 
population or any corner of the United States if the country is to move 
forward and meet the world challenges and threats which face it as it 
moves into the latter 1960’s and the 1970's. The importance of support 
for education is well documented in a number of books on the topic; 
however, the most powerful play for financial support of the schools 
came from President John F. Kennedy in his message on American 
education, February 20, 1961, to the 87th Congress. He said in part, 
“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in educa- 
tion. Our requirements for world leadership, our hopes for economic 
growth and the demand of citizenship itself in an area such as this all 
require maximum development of every young American’s capacity.” 
He continued: 
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The human mind is our fundamental resource. A balanced Fed- 
eral program must go well beyond incentives for investment and 
planned equipment. It must include equally determined measures 
to invest in human beings both in their basic education, their train- 
ing and their more advanced „preparation for professional work. 
Without such measures the Federal Government will not be carry- 
ing out its responsibilities for expanding the base of our economic 
and military strength. 


Guidance, Children and Youth 


The guidance process in education has become the integrating 
force. It brings together the subject matter of the self and the subject 
matter of the outside world. Learning can best take place when there is 
a quietude not only with the inner self but in the relationship with 
others. The guidance process in education seeks through the specialties 
of the school counselor to assist every boy and girl to understand and 
accept himself. It further emphasizes that the individual for his best 
adjustment needs to reach for optimal personal development. 

The guidance process emphasizes the study of the self just as the 
learning process in the classroom emphasizes the study of subject matter 
of the outer world. In the complexities of the latter half of the twentieth 
century, the guidance process has become the very key to successful 
accomplishment of educational tasks, both by the pupils themselves 
and their teachers. While it is the function of every teacher to participate 
actively in the school guidance program, teachers do not generally 
perform a counseling function. Because of the intensively personal 
nature of the counseling function there is required the skilled training 
in education found in the specialist known as the school counselor. 
However, it is through the teamwork of teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators that an understanding of the pupils can be achieved, and 
they can be assisted in their intellectual development and in their total 
being as they progress toward maturity. 

The guidance process seeks to emphasize the uniqueness of the 
individual and his importance in the society in which he lives. In the 
outlook for tomorrow in teaching, guidance will! become an increasingly 
important aspect of every effective school program. 


Forecasting the New Challenges 


Progress in education over the last generation has been sub- 
stantial. We are educating a greater proportion of our youth to a higher 
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degree of competency than any other country. on earth. One fourth of 
our total population is enrolled in our schools and colleges. In 1960 26 
billion dollars was spent on education, 

The needs of the next generation and the needs in the next decade 
will not be met at this first thrust of effort. More effort will be required 
on the part of students, teachers, schools, colleges in all ṣo states and 
on the part of the federal government. 

In 1961, President Kennedy proposed to Congress a general aid bill 
to education. This document is important, because it asks for financial 
support for general school purposes, but it has not been passed by the 
United States legislative branch at the time of this writing. The full 
text of the President’s message is included in the Appendix. 

The federal government did pass an act to aid specific phases of 
education in 1958 better known as the National Defense Education 
Act. This historic act, which said for the first time that the defense of 
this nation begins in the classroom of America, was thrilling in its 
intent, in its purpose, and in its amplification, and, many believe, in 
its accomplishment to date. The National Defense Education Act gave 
financial support for fellowships, for graduate training in mathematics 
and the sciences, for support of state and local counseling and guidance 
programs, and for the support of counseling and guidance institutes 
held at universities throughout the country. Also, there were provisions 
for support of development of new educational media. The National 
Defense Education Act was also important because it tended to give 
emphasis to facets of education which had not been fully accepted or 
realized in the school program. One of these was the work of the school 
counselor. Because of the National Defense Education Act the school 
counselor has become what he so richly deserves to be, an important 
cog in the total school program. 

Thus, the National Defense Education Act has brought new oppor- 
tunity for creativity, for all educators, and especially for the teacher in 
the classroom. 


Tomorrow 
The authors look to the schools of tomorrow. The schools of 
tomorrow will be involved in positive contributions in the following 
areas: 
1. The goals of education will include broadened bases for the total 


development of a person. 
2. More youth will stay in school longer. 


Figure 40. The schools of tomorrow will be more conscious of 
the world scene than ever before. [The University School, College 
of Education. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio.] 


12. 


. More opportunities for learning subjects heretofore reserved for 


high school will be given in the elementary school. 


. School counselors will be found in elementary, junior high school, 


and senior high school. The ratio will be 1 counselor for every 
100 pupils. 


. Foreign languages will become a regular part of the instructional 


program in the elementary and secondary school. 


. Experts from the professional and skilled occupations will par- 


ticipate as consultants to give the school an up-to-date instruc- 
tional program. 


. Research resource libraries, computer centers, and teaching aids 


laboratories will be established in forward-looking schools. 


. Human relations centers and programs will be a part of the total 


learning program. 


. The lockstep day-by-day, hour-by-hour course schedule will be 


replaced by a more flexible, college-like, program of course ar- 
rangements. 


. Classes will be geared to homogeneous grouping. 
11. 


More and more, only scholars— A students — will get the key 
teaching opportunities in both elementary and secondary schools 
as well as in the better colleges and universities. 

Teachers will be in class no more than half of each day with 
the remaining time for professional study and consultation. 


qa 2 
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13. Educational administrators will exercise more professional leader- 
ship. 


The Conant Reports of 1959 and 1960, “The American High School” 
and “The American Junior High School,” outline some considerations 
for the schools of tomorrow. Conant recommended enlargement and 
expansion of counseling services and more counseling time for high 
school boys and girls, He recommended individualized programs for 
students in terms of their abilities. He recommended ability grouping. 
He recommended consideration for the very slow readers. Special pro- 
grams for the academically talented; the use of the academic inventory 
or study of the students profile in terms of what might be successful 
with his achievement record; the revision of the organization of the 
school day; advance programming; academic honors list; increased study 
of foreign languages; and one or two other ideas for the schools of 
tomorrow in America were also recommended. 

Similar ideas were expressed for the Junior High School in Conant’s 
later study. 


Your Step into Tomorrow 


The teacher of tomorrow will be a well prepared person with 
a blend of the past, knowledge of the present, and an awareness of the 
future. The teacher of tomorrow will not only have to be a specialist 
but also a generalist and a liberally educated person. The teacher of 
tomorrow must not only emphasize the heritage of this country but 
must also emphasize the responsibilities of tomorrow which become 
the concern of every boy and girl as he moves toward maturity. The 
teacher of tomorrow will focus on helping the individual to learn so 
that he may fit into a society which changes, not in a lifetime, but 
almost from day to day. He will be teaching for the flexible use of 
knowledge in a rapidly changing world. The teacher will be in a school 
which performs more and different tasks and duties than any school of 
the past. While the teacher's primary concern is for the intellectual 
development of his pupils he will also be a part of the larger school 
team which gives to each pupil a variety of pupil personnel services. 
The teacher of tomorrow will of necessity need on-the-job time for 
keeping alert to new developments in his particular phase of the pro- 
fession. 
Samuel B. Gould, in a College of Education convocation at Ohio 
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State University, February 23, 1959, stated: “At the risk of attempting 
to analyze and to break into its component parts something that really 
defies analysis or partition, I should like to suggest what these dimen- 
sions are.” 

He then proceeded to give a number of dimensions which in them- 
selves are challenges as the teacher in preparation looks at the excite- 
ment of adventure for tomorrow in the classrooms of America. Although 
Gould carefully delineated each dimension, it is our purpose to list 
these so that the reader may begin to sense increasingly that he is 
entering into a profession which, Jesse Stuart says, affects the teachers 
and all other professions. Gould’s dimensions are: 


1. The teacher of tomorrow must be a broadly educated person. 
The range of the teacher’s influence narrows or expands depend- 
ing on the background of knowledge he draws upon to illuminate 
and document his teaching. 


2. The teacher of tomorrow must be science-minded. The broad 
knowledge of the teacher must reach into the problems of the 
scientific age in which we live. 


. The teacher of tomorrow must be uncompromising in his un- 
sistence upon quality. Although there is room in America’s 
diversified educational system for education and training at many 
levels and of many types, there is no room at all for superficiality 
of approach or lack of self-discipline. 

. The teacher of tomorrow must be adventurous in technique. 


. The teacher of the future must show willingness to be bold in 
discarding the methodologies he finds obsolete or valueless, 
whether they be old or modern. He must come to terms with the 
mass media of communication and give them their rightful 
place among his tools. 


. The teacher must have the courage to be an innovator and 
something of a maverick. He must find and employ the methods 
that blend best with his own personality and the particular 
problems of his students. If he experiments more with the tech- 
niques of asking the right questions and less with those of supply- 
ing the right answers he will have made an important break- 
through of today’s traditional approaches, 


7. The teacher of tomorrow must be confident of his place in the 
world. In the space of only a few years, we have witnessed the 
first stage of a reversal attitude toward teachers on the part of 
the American people. Americans have been shocked into two 
sudden realizations. First, how important the teacher is to the 
survival and progress of our world, and second, how shabbily and 
cavalierly he has been treated. 
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Figure 41. The student of tomorrow will be more self directed 
than ever before in his quest for truth and knowledge. [The De- 
partment of Photography, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio.] 


The teacher of the future must therefore be prepared for recog- 
nition of his new and more vital role, one that he must approach 
with a confidence born of his own training and his belief in the 
importance of his mission. 


The teacher of tomorrow must be sympathetically attuned to the 
student. Teaching of the highest order can be achieved through 
an interweaving of personalities who respect intellectual power; 
their mutual sharing of knowledge coupled with sympathetic 
regard for one another's differences can open pathways to wisdom. 


The teacher of tomorrow must be imbued with a sense of mis- 
sion. The nobility of our calling occasions an awesome responsi- 
bility requiring selflessness and a dedication to truth and service. 


The teacher of tomorrow must be spiritually alert. There is con- 
siderable doubt in some quarters that those elements which help 
to deepen spirituality can be taught in the classroom.® 


The outlook for tomorrow in teaching is a thrilling challenge. The 


public concern about education offers a positive opportunity to enlist 


€ Samuel B. Gould, “The Noblest Mission,” Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 


XXXVIII, No. 4 (April 8, 1959). In passim. 
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its active support. It means first that teachers must assist the public 
in what teaching is. Too often. it has been misinterpreted. 

The professional enthusiasm for the improvement of teaching has 
reached new critical heights. The public concern has forced a greater 
push by professional educators to move toward the new frontiers of 
man’s unceasing quest for a better life. 

The dimensions of the teacher for tomorrow demand that only the 
intellectually bright and courageous enter this great profession, In the 
words of Jesse Stuart, teacher: 


Often I walked alone beside the Tiber in autumn, For there was 

a somberness that put me in a mood that was akin to poetry, I'd 
watch the big sycamore leaves zigzag from the interlocking branches 
above to the clear blue Tiber water and drift away like tiny golden 
ships. I'd find the farewell-tosummer in bloom along this river. 
‘Then a great idea occurred to me. It wasn't about poetry. It was 
ae schools, : i 
thought if every teacher in school in America — rural, 
na ciy, township, church, is oe rivate — could eee his 
th all the he had, if he could teach them as they had 

never been taught to live, to work, to play, and to share, if 
he could put ambition into their brains and hearts, that would be a 
peat way to make a tion of the greatest citizenry America 
d ever had. All of this had to begin with the little unit, Each 
teacher had to do his share. Each teacher was responsible for the 


reba eee re great com in his hand as no 
it. Al 


stemmed from the products of his profession ng Ai 

ucts . 

ka Within this great profession, I t t, lay the solution of most 

9, as Fah el states’, ra ew troubles. It was 

n s nce to solve most of these things. He could 

put inspiration in the hearts and brains of his pale greater 

things upon this carth. The schoolroom was the gateway to all the 

of humanity. It was the gateway to the correcting of evils. 

was the to inspire the nation’s succeeding generations to 

— more beautiful with cach other; to happiness, to 
Ith, to brotherhood, to ing! 

t 


t 
this river and watched ader fall from the tall bankside trees 
swir ter. i in my heart that I 
was a member of the test Ar Pe EA if I 
couldn't make as much salary shaping the destinies of fourteen future 
citizens of America as I could if I were a blacksmith with little edu- 
cation at the Auckland Steel Mills.* 


* Jesse Stuart, The Thread That Runs So True, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1949. pp. 81-82. 
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Appraisal Check List 


P 


l am firmly convinced of the impor- La eRe 8+ Bas 
tance of a wise and sound career 
development program for myself. 


. The introduction to teaching furthers 1 2 3 4 #38 


my desire to be a teacher. 


. | realize that a teacher must be a 


scholar in the discipline of education NOE Ore ie! A oe © 
as well as his teaching majors and 
minors. 


. | know my next steps in the teacher 1 A r ORE 


education program. 


. Some of the questions with regard to 


teaching that | need to study are: 
o. 
b. 
c 
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PROJECTS 


. Investigate the priority of concern of a number of people for education, 


military services, better roads, bringing more industry in the community. 


. List the attributes of the teacher of tomorrow's schools. 
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3. Design your changes in the school of tomorrow. How many of these 
have resulted from studying this book and recommend references? 

. Analyze Gould’s dimensions of the new teacher. 

. What are the greatest needs of education, public and private, for to- 
morrow’s schools? 


wb 


FILMS 


Who Will Teach Your Child? 24 min. B & W. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Discusses the problem of attracting people of superior ability to the 
teaching field, as well as how teachers should be trained and, once trained, 
how they can be persuaded to stay in the profession. 


Planning for Personal and Professional Growth. 19 min. B & W. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 


A case study of the personalities and careers of four teachers. Looks 
at reasons for success or failure in teaching and life. 


Not By Chance. 28 min. B & W. NEA. 


Donna, a prospective teacher, is shown acquiring the knowledge and 
understanding of children and the professional skills which will make her a 
good beginning teacher. 
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Living in community, 108 
Lyceum movement, 251 


Militarism, 13 
Mobility, 13 
Moral, 17 
Morrill Act, 298 
Motivation, 136 


National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards, 207 

National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Certification, 208 

National Defense Education Act, 
229, 280 

National Education Association, 173 

Code of Ethics, 188 
Journal, 201 
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Needs 
of parents and children, 152 
and problems, 153 
Normal schools, 254 
North Central Association of ‘Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 
395. 
Nursery school, 211 


Objectives, 265, 329 
Old man’s thought of school, 2 
Opportunity, 157 
Organization, 288 
guidance, 291 
instructional staff, 289 
patterns of, 286 
pupil personnel, 290 
Orientation, 128 


Parents, 111 
Parents, 148 

and teachers, 151 
Parent-Teacher Association, 150 
Peers, 93 
Personality, 23 
Perception, 137 
Personal life, 66 
Philosophy, 255 
Planetarium, 356 
Portrait of Clyde, 3 
Pragmatism, 271 
Preparation, 33 
Preparation 

attitudes, 43 

informal, 42 

and personal growth, 47 
President, 234 s 
Principal, 232 
Private institutions, 307 
Procedures, 159 
Professional criteria, 173 

careers, 206 

colleagues, 180 
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Professional criteria (continued) 
in-service programs, 177 
responsibilities, 198 
self-development, 175 
supervisors, 183 

Professional pointers, 172 

Psychologist, 230 

Public relations, 169 

Pupil personnel, 290 

Pupil study, 60 

Purpose, 9 

Purposes of education, 262 


. Rating scale, 28 
Reading specialist, 220 
Regulations, 294 
Religion, 18-19 
Reports, 166 
Research, 341 
Research worker, 227 
Respect, 157 
Responsibilities 
instructional, 51 
guidance, 52 
administrative, 56 
evaluation, 56 
Responsibility, 269, 278 
Retirement, 319 


Salaries, 72, 316 
Satisfying life, 71 
Scholasticism, 271 

School administration, 231 
School counselor, 228 
School experiences, 97 
School librarian, 227 
School plant, 258 

School psychologist, 230 
Schools of tomorrow, 367 
School teacher, 24 
Scientific approach, 339 
Secondary school teaching, 216 
Segregation, 20 


Self-realization, 265 

Social factors, 92 

Specialists, 219 

Spiritual, 17 

State department of instruction, 292 
Student personnel program, 126 
Students, able, 140 

Studying, 129 

Studying education, 4 

Subject matter, 59 

Suburbia, 14 > 
Superintendent, 232 

Supervisor, 233 

Supply and demand 


Talented, 375 
Teacher 
classroom, 57 
community, 64 
personal, 66 
professional, 63 
school board, 64 
staff member, 54 
Teacher aides, 322 
Teacher education, 312 
Teaching 
Challenges, 376 
Choice, 34 
expectations, 75 
Fields, 41 
fitness, 28 
future, 364 
instruction, 138 
job with parents, 168 
knowledge, 70 
parents, 111 
price, 110 
preparation, 33 
the job, 50 
quality, 366 
reward, 68 
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Teaching (continued) University teaching, 218 

teaching machines, 143, 355 U. S. Office of Education, 299, 301 
teaching materials specialist, 221 ; 
team teaching, 322 Values, 269 

techniques with parents, 164 Visiting teacher, 230 

television, 142 Vocational agriculture, 222 

ten: imperative needs of youth, 267. Vocational education, 222 

testing, 341, 352 Vocational home economics, 222 


theory of education, 5 

trade and industrial education, 223 Workshop, 202 
training, 7 

trust, 86 Youth, 267, 372 
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